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King of the Bungaloos Temptation Rus 
102-108 Clerkenwell Rd.,London, E.C. {Cancel that Wedding Maren 1023 { SUE BEaltermereo 


Do you like this Costume ? 


THE WEDDING GLIDE. 


ps The Wedding Glide (Dart). 
2101 When Uncle Joe Plays a Rue on his 
old Banjo (Colims aad Iawek. 


OTHING nicer is made, price considered. It is a better class costume, daintily finished, 
tailor-made, and the fabric is just what you desire in this style of garment. But 


send for a free copy of our Catalogue of il! istrations of the actual garments. This 


=—===== 


Catalogue will enable you not only to see the value of the * Bedford Costume, but other 

! fashionable costumes and dress wear. You will be struck by the clear way the actual garments 

4 are depicted and described, and more than pleased with the lowness of the price. Every reader of 
“Pearson’s Weekly’ who wishes to’ dress well at low cost should send Tor this Catalogue 

| and patterns now. Don’t buy your Spring and Summer attire until you have secon this Catalogue. 

} A posteard will get it. The “ Bedford ”’ Costume made of plain cloth in Navy Blue, Brown, Mole 

Cirey, Petunia, Green, and Black, has black satin collar, revers, and cuffs, trimmed with black 

braid, and coat is lined with striped sateen. 
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| 30 Easy - 97 Cash 
= Terms. = with Order. 


Small deposit gets the costume, You ‘can measure yourself at loan 
with our speci chart which accompanies Catalogue and pattern: 
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A Pleasant Way to Health 
No special diet—no drugs—no loss of time—just a glass 
. of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


Leer er ee em aa TERY 
STUDY THE ADVERTISEWN: 

and when writing to 
advertisers please mention ** P. v 


FREE TURN 


This well- 
known stand- 


BEFORE ard apericnt es SEEDS . 
BREAKFAST gently stimulates 
the liver, the body’s ee 
filter. NOW BEING 
With this important organ * m 
working properly the blood Given Awa ‘ 
becomes pure, the nerves nor- SEE 


mal, the impoverished tissues 
restored. Sound, refreshing sleep, 
Pict cal aclear brain, a hearty appetite and a 
good digestion are sure to follow. 
natural Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ never causes griping or 
weakening effects. The safest and best tonic 
way. and digestive regulator. 


Prepared only by J.C. ENO Ltd.,* Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores Everywhere. 
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Flavour.” 
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jj (The Yellow and Red Label.) “THE HIGHEST GOCOA VALUE OBTAINABLE. : 


ASSee : ye 
NO couPONs -PULL VALUE IN THE COCOA. 


“THE TERROR BY NIGHT” STARTS TO-DAY. 
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ter Makes You 
Caster ntimental 


Tuousanps of bunches 
of dainty English flowers 
are sent abroad, just be- 
fore Easter time. These 
flowers are for decorating 
the churches of English 
rsidents in tne big towns on the Continent and 
other places. 

‘The Britisher when abroad is much more senti- 
mental than when he is at home. At Christmas- 
tide and Easter, in particular, he is reminded of 
the vld country and the old customs, 

Even far-away Canadians send over to England 
for flowers and Easter eggs. The majority of 
the flowers, by the way, come from the Channel 
Islands. 

Yoreigners in England are just as sentimental at 
Faster. In London there is a club for Swiss 
waiters. At Easter time the club rooms are deco- 
rated with bouquets of edelweiss, as a reminder 
of the picturesque mountains of their native land. 

Even the Chinese, who are not generally looked 
upon as sentimental, rejoice when they see the “New 
Year's lilies ’’ and tea flowers of their own country. 
Down in the Chinese quarter of London the inhabi- 
tants grow their favourite lilies in little porcelain 
vuucers. It’s their little bit of sentiment. 
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“Don’t you think the hats tho women wear 
are outlandish ? ”” 

“I don’t care anything about their outlandish- 
ness,” said Mr. Wedded. ‘They can be as big and 
curious as they like so long as they don’t have to be 
buttoned up the back.” 


Rats like Mild Weather 


= se Farmers in the south of 
- : England are beginning to 

* worry over the great in- 

crease in the number of 
rats. The extraordinarily 
mild weather has allowed 
the rat to breed just as much 
as it does in summer for 
one thing. For another it is a known fact that 
rata are always far more numerous after 
¢xceptionally wet years than after dry ones. Few 
people will forget the so-called summer of 1912. 

During cold and frosty winters your rat seeks 
shelter in barns and outhouses, and it is during 
that time that large numbers are exterminated 
hy the farmers. 

The present winter, however, has been so warm 
that the rats have kept out in the open where they 
are much more difficult to exterminate. Tho 
tields and hedgerows are their breeding quarters, 
und that is why there are 80 many more rats in 
vxistence now than is usually the case at the be- 
ginning of spring. 

The greatest rat centre in the world is London, 
and it has been calculated that round the docks 
there are at least six million of them. London 
spends over £10,000 a year fighting the rodents, 
and all over the world ao relentless war is being 
waged against them. 

Contrary to general belief rats arc extremely 
clean animals, and take as much care and trouble 
over their toilet as cats, though they are so liable 
to spread disease. 


Their two greatest encmies are the owl and 
the kestrel, 


©oTO INTERESTC- 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 
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THANK HEAVEN! 

Prisoner (pleading): ‘‘Judgs, do what you 
gre with me, but don't send my wife to gaol, too. 

et ‘er go free.” 

Jupae: “Silence, sir! You both go to different 
prisons.” 

Prisoyer: “Oh, that’s all right! I was afraid 
you'd put us in tho same cell.” 
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“T near your boy at college broke his leg.” 

“ Yos ; he's in great luck.” 

“Great luck ?” 

“Sure. He won't be out of the hospital until 
the football season is over.” 
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YOUR BEST STOCKINGS. 


Ar present there is a rage for elaborately- 
embroidered stockings, and certainly those 
exhibited in the shops are very fascinating, 
especially to those who have not the means to 
purchase such extravagant nicknacks ! 

But the girl who is clever with her fingers can 
easily make for herself a pair of stockings quite 
as beautiful as any she may have seen, provided 
she can treat herself primarily to a pair of thin 
silk stockings. These are really very little more 
expensive than ordinary woollen or lisle ones, 
and, if she wears them only for “ best” will not 
tear at all quickly. 

Having purchased the stockings there are two 
or three ways in which they may be embroidered, 
but the following way is not only the simplest, 
but the most effective. 

All that is nécded for the decoration of these 
dainty things is a small piece of. black silk piece- 
lace, @ quarter of a yard is sufficient, provided 
the lace is wide. The lace must be striped, and 
generally lace of this kind has thick stripes of 
embroidery about a quarter of an inch wide, with 
fine net between. 

She must take two pieces of lace, each about 
three or four stripes wide, and sew them up the 
fronts of the stockings with firm small stitches. 
When finished, this will look exactly like silk 
embroidery, and a pair of stockings like this in a 
shop would cost three or four times as much as 
they cost her. 

It is necessary to put tle stockings on before 
commencing to trim, otherwise they will colble up 
in the sewing. When stretched out taut the lace 
may be put on them so easily that it is a matter 
of only a few minutes’ work. 

When finished, theso stockings cannot prove 
other than little works of art; but of course they 
are by no means serviceable, and must thus be 
treated with respect. Also they will need care 
when washing, and should by no means be wrung 
out after rinsing. If taken straight from the 
water and hung upon the line they will dry quickly 
without any sign of tears or the much-dreaded 
“ ladders.” 


“Sue had just been applying some cold ercam 
when I tricd to kiss her.” 

“* And what happened ? ” 

“I skidded and the kiss landed on her car.” 
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OUT OF THE ARK, 

“THERE'S no fear of your horse running away, 
is there?’ inquired the nervous old lady. 

“ Not a bit, mum,” replied the cabby. 

“He docsn’t shy at motors, does he?” she 
asked warily. 

“Bless ye, no, lady,” returned the cabby confi- 
dentially. ‘“ Why, ’e didn’t even shy at railway 
trains when they fust came in!” 
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Only One Yellow Team 
ON: 8 Or the sixty teams con- 
prising the three big profes- 
sional leagues, no fewer than 
thirty-one wear all or a 
portion of white in their 
colours. Blue and red are 
‘also much in evidence, and 

a5 you will find twenty-one of 
the former and scventeen of the latter in the 
jerseys of the players. 

Green and black are not so popular, seven 
green and six black being worn, while still fewer 
club managements favour claret, amber, and gold, 
these three colours being scen only in a like number 
of clubs. ; 

Norwich City is the only team which sports 
yellow, and Grimsby with chocolate, Crystal Palace 
with cardinal, and Swindon with maroon, show 
some sort of variation from the usual fancies, 
although the two last named might almost be 
termed red. 

Where scveral colours are worn, stripes are most 
popular, halves and quarters rarely being seen. 

Coventry City have Hipltt and dark bluc quarters. 
This is very neat and stands out well. 

Colours have been the means of getting some clubs 
their nicknames. Hull-City, whose players weat 
amber and black stripes, are called “* The Tigers. 
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“Yes, ma’am,” said Tim, the out-o’-work man, 
“T know I look like a strong man, but out of my 
fy. years of lifo I’ve spent over sixteen years In 


“Why, you poor man!” replied the lady 
sympathetically, handing him a copper. “ What 
has been the trouble-—paralysis ? ” . 

“No, ma’am,” said Tim, “jest a reg’lar habit 
of sleepin’ eight hours a day, ma'am,” 


Russia takes a Week 
at Easter 


Faster in Russia is 
nothing like Easter in 
England. ‘There are no 
games or amusements or 
entertainments for a whole 
week before, and during 
that week the Russian 
peasant will spend hours of each day in chureh. 

During Easter week, lhowever, Russia gives 
itself a whole week's bank holiday. All shops are 
closed and as little business is done as -possible, 
people throwing themselves heart and soul into a 
round of amusement and entertainment. 

On Easter Sunday cvery man, woman, and 
child must lave new clothes in which to go to 
church, and everyone must have a present as well. 

At the church services cach member of the 
congregation carries a lighted taper, which is 
carried home after the service. If the taper remains 
alight from the church door to the house of the 
person who carties it, it is looked upon as a sign 
of good luck for the next twelve months. 

Easter in Russia would not be complete without 
the “ Kulitch " or Faster cake, and the ‘* paschal,”’ 
a kind of cheese made from sour milk, which is eaten 
at supper time, after the evening church service. 

One reason why Easter ix observed in Russia 
with greater ceremony than in most countries is 
the fact that it generally comes just after the grvat 
winter thaw. Winter in the land of the Tsar is so 
severe that it is no wonder there is general re- 
joicing when it is all over, 
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Money, Watches, Electric Hand-lamps, Sealing Waw Sets, and Sil ver-headed Hutpins offered in this week's footlines 
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Warxever the holiday season approaches 
many a would-be “nut” bemoans the fact that, 
owing to the state of his exchequer, he will 
cut anything but a bri’tant oe on the sunlit 
promenade. He sees himself the subject of dis- 
dainful glances. He feels that there will be nothing 
doing in the glad-eye department, when he ‘is 
compelled to wear a last-year’s suit. 

As a matter of fact there is no need to be down- 
hearted. There is a sufficient number of young 
men who are desperatcly anxious to ‘ play the 
nut,” even if it is only for a fortnight, to have 
created a “demand.” And the ‘demand is being 
met by the same gentry who for years past have 
been letting dress suits on hire. You can now 
hire your holiday rig-out as easily as you could 
formerly hire a dress suit. 

At the Game for Three Years. 

“T have been at it for nearly three years now,” 
said a man who makes a speciality of this trade, 
‘* and as far as I know, it was I who started the idea, 
pbough there are a good many firms who- have 


Ir you wish to be considered a member of what 
is called “‘ polite society” you must be careful about 
the phrases you use, because there are certain quite 
ordinary and harmless expressions which are 
considered vulgar by so-called cultured people. 

Suppose, for instance, you are invited to some 
party by an acquaintance, and you write back to 
say “I shall be delighted to accept your kind 
invite,” you will be giving yourself away badly. 
To begin with, there is no such noun as “ invite,” 
the proper word to use is, of course, “ invitation.” 
Invite is @ verb, and anyone who uses it otherwise 
is not only. guilty of bad taste but also of bad 
grammar. 

Again, you may tread on a person’s foot on 
entering a ‘bus or tram. If you do so don’t turn 
round and say ‘“ Beg -pardon,” for no cultured 
person would think of using such a vulgar phrase, 

Don’t Say—‘“‘Beg Pardon.’’ 

When you say “‘ beg pardon ” you are not apolo- 
gising at all really ; you are telling the other person 
to apologise to you. It-is an order, not an apology. 
The correct phrase is, “‘I beg your pardon,” and 
= of these four words should be left out when 
apologising. 

Now put yourself in the place of the person whose 
foot_has been trodden upon, and imagine that an 
apology has been offered to you. Do not reply by 
saying “Granted”; this answer is the sure sign 
of a badly brought-up person. 


As a large number ot people go away for Easter, a 
word about holiday law may not be out of season in 
view of the fact that few people know much about it. 

Take first of all the taxi or other cab that takes 
you to the station. Take your seat in any such 
cab, and then the driver and machine are at your 
service, and the driver must take you to where 
he is ordered. 

But please observe those words, ‘‘ Take your seat 
in the cab.” 

The driver is only under your directions when 
you are inside his machinc ; so long as you remain 
on the pavement the driver can do as he pleases, 
and can even refuse to allow you to enter his taxi— 
he is the master of his turn-out so long as you are 
not seated inside. Once you're in you are the 
master, and cabby is your servant. 

Keep an Eye on the Luggage. 

Take care of your luggage on any platform. 
It may be that you just have time to go to the 
books: before the train starts. Before going 
off you may ask a porter or other official to keep an 

on your bagyage until you return, it being on a 
Pc ae find a bag 

your re you may a or 80 gone, 

and no porter about. But you have no claim 


_ Choose any line yow like in this. copy of ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly.” 


Phrases That Tell 


Simple Sayings that Show Culture. 
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) Your Real Filbert Often Hires His Swanky Clothes From a 
Second-hand 


er. 


‘caught on,’ and who now make this a valuable 
side line to their ordinary business of selling good 
second-hand clothes and misfits. 

“No, I have never been swindled, in spite of 
the fact that I very rarely insist on having a 
deposit. You see, my clients are mostly respectable 

oung men in regular employment. And when 
t have made sure of this point, I don’t worry, 
though I should perhaps say that I always require 
‘the hire to be paid in advance—not through any 
fear of dishonesty, but because, human nature 
being what it is, the average young man doesn’t 
bring home much spare cash at. the end of his 
holiday, and I might have to wait. bs 

Damage Paid Without a Murmur. 

‘Disputes 2? Very seldom. Of course, I reckon 
for fair wear and tear. If the clothes have been 
damaged there is naturally something to pay, 
and it’s generally paid without a murmur, for 
the typical ‘nut’ is quite a good sportsman at 
heart. 


“The clothes are of the first quality—they’d the selling price.” 


By saying so you convey the idea that you 
consider an apology was due to you, whereas the 
truly polite person tries to convey the impression 
that the whole thing was a mere accident, and no 
apology was really necessary. ; 

You therefore reply to “I beg your pardon” 
by saying “‘ Not at all,” or “ Don't mention it,” 
although of course, you were fully entitled to the 
apology offered. The point is that, out of politeness, 
you pretend this was not the case. 

‘¢*How Do You Do?” is Correct. 

When two people are first introduced to one 
another you will often hear one of them say, 
‘Pleased to meet you.” Never use this phrase 
upon such occasions, for it is considered bad form, 
aithough used with the best intentions in the world. 
That you are pleased to meet the person to whom 
your friend introduces you is always taken for 
granted, and the fact should never be put into 
words, if you wish to: be considered well-bred. 
A simple “ How do you do?” is quite sufficient 
in such cases. 

In ordinary everyday conversation there are 
several words which are not allowed under the 
unwritten laws of polite conversation. There is 
nothing wrong in the words themselves, but they 
are considered incorrect in certain circumstances. 

You should never, for instance, say ‘“‘ We have a 
fowl for dinner to-day ” ; the correct word to use 
here is a ‘‘ chicken.” 


Take Your Seat in the Taxi | 


Little Things Well Worth Knowing at Going Away Time. 


against the railway company unless your higgage 
has been handed over eo the pcisainys sertants, 
and has been duly labelled by them—then the 
| company is responsible for its safety. You cannot 
| take luggage by excursion trains, but you may take 
whatever can be carried in the hands. 
You Can't Collar a Corner. 
| You cannot control a seat in a railway carriago 
| by depositing your bag in it. If you choose a nice 
corner with your back to the engine, and settle 
; your bag there, afterwards going to purchase a 
drop of something, and come back only to find that 
— bag has been removed, and that a newcomer 
as taken pour seat, you cannot complain. 

It may be that the railway company would allow 
that the seat was yours, but there is an authority 
above the railway company. namely, the law of 
the land, and the law of the land would be against 
you if you tried to prove that a seat in a railway 
carri was yours because you had settled a 
travelling bag in that seat. 

Tourists and others often lose railway tickets 
whilst holidaying, and then when taking the return 
journey they are foolish enough to pay up the price 
of the return trip. They need not do 60. 

If you have lost one half of a return ticket a 


Then add a line of your own 
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be useless for the trade if t weren’t. Mis: 
of them have been made by West End tail.:-. 
I buy them in the ordinary way, chiefly thro. 
valets, as you know. Some of them are misii:. 
that have never been worn. 

“* As a rule, I am only asked for one suit, thou’; 
sometimes titre will a couple of ‘loun: - 
and an evening dress. That’s when my cii::: 
is going to put up at a smart boarding-hov. . 
That will probably mean a pair of pumps as w:! 
Oh, yes! We do boots. ‘There’s a steady «. | 
for patent leathers. 

Well-Labelled Bags Preferred. 

“Last year I was asked for a portmant: 

I hadn't thought of this, but it struck me as bei). 
rather a good idea. So I bought a dozen sec: 
hand. There’s one good thing about portmant:. 
from my point of view. My clients prefer .: 
that’s a bit worn—plenty of old labels, you ki: 
It creates the impression that. they’ve done a ! 
of travelling, and it saves me from haying to 11. 
stock. 

“Of course, I'd rather sell a suit outright i). 
let it on hire. It pays me better, and it }. 
E client better. I always point this out w!.., 


the suit is returned ; and if it is possible to ¢.. . 
deal the money paid for the hire is deducted 11: ;, 


If there be a chandelier in your room, you i::1. 
refer to it as though the first two letters were “ ~' 
And, again, an envelope is always proac; 
“ongvelope”’ by people of breeding, alti: 
there is nothing grammatically incorrect in ~1\i- - 
envelope. 

Once of the very commonest faults committe ! 
the uncultured speaker is that of repeating conti: 
ally the name of the individual to whom !» 
talking. ; 

Wien to Use a Person's Name. 

This is an absolute “ give away,” besides }i: : 
a very unpleasant habit. It conveys the idea t!: 
you are cringing to your companion, or tryiny : 
ourry favour with him, and no one who wish, : 
be considered a gentleman will ever practis: 1! 
habit. When you do use a person’s name it shou! j 
be in order to emphasise what you are saying. it. 
used thus it is most effective. 

For instance, the sentence, “ Nothing, my d.. 
Brown, will cver make any difference to 0: 
friendship,” gains emphasis through the intro:!: 
tion of the man’s name; whereas, by draggin - 

a “Yes, Mr. Brown,” or ‘“‘ No, Mr. Brown. 

“ Certainly, Mr. Brown,” all through your co. 
sation you simply put yourself in a servile Ji. 
instead of meeting the man on an equal footiny. 

Another trap to avoid is the repetition of © |. 
said’ and “she said.’ In describing a conv: 
tion it is quite unnecessary, and very bad |: 
to keep on repeating these two words. 

Say “He said so-and-so,’ and then go str: 
ahead, without repeating the first two words 1 
you have finished describing that particular <p 
of his. Notice any uneducated person talk: -. 
and you will quickly realise what is meant. 
railway company cannot make you pay over av 
although this is just what they will always ty | 
do, and very many are absolutely terrified into dor 
so by reason of the threats of police-court prow 
ings for cheating the company. But if you 
well known to a large circle of people, and if v~ 
character is sound, you can defy any 1il\ 
ee ny, even although it indulges in extraveu i 

ul, 


Children Under Three Travel Free. 

Children under three years of age go free on 1" 
railways, but between three and twelve halt .: 
must paid. All the same, children up to -!. 
years travel without paying a penny every ¢. 
and boys and girls of fourteen go on half tick’ 
regularly. ; 

According to cab law a baby costs you nothin. 
but if you ee two babies in a cab they rank : 
‘one person’; therefore, three adults and f: : 
babies in a cab would count as four full ** fares. 

You are not bound to deliver up your ticket 1" ' 
you have actually reached your destinativ 
oe unless you are very pig-headed, you »'' 

lo 80. 

Tickets are often collected at small stations j" ' 
outside large centres, but a passenger can. it | 
wishes to be objectionable, retain his ticket u1'': 
the train glides into the terminus. If your tick: 
is given up you might be prosecuted for travelli:- 
between the small station and the terminus witho:.: 
a ticket. 


Weex Enpina 
Marce 29, 1913. 


This Fine Story of War in the Air Starts To-day. _ 


By SIDNEY MATTINGLEY, 


CHAPTER IL. 
“My Last Chance.” 


Tue scene was a small, white-washed shed in a 
narrow alley leading off the Gray’s Inn Road. Two 
nien, one of them sed as if fora journey, were 
engaged in earnest conversation. 

The shed was fitted up as a workshop. Along 
one side stood a carpenter's bench, with a turning- 
lathe beside it, and around tho walls hung engineering 
tools of every description. 

Of the two men, ono was tall, fair, and thoroughly 
Foglia in appearance. His name was Adrian Linton, 
and he was giving some final orders to his companion, 
a dark, dapper little Frenchman, before taking his 
ucparture. 

* Well, Francois," Linton was saying, “I can't 
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we must pay his little bill’? Francois shragged his 
shoulders. ‘‘ Perhaps zat is true. But I tink zat ho 
wonders what is ze work zat keep us busy in ze work- 
shop all day and sometimes all night.” 

Linton shook his head. 

“T think you’re too suspicious, Francois. I don't 
think Mr. Smith is interested in anything except tho 
money I owe him. Anyway, here's six shillings— 
you'd better pay him. That just leaves me my faro , 
to Scotland and a few shillings over. Tho cost of 
the experiments and the £120 I paid for the radium | 
has emptied my pockets. If I fail to see Colonel | 
Bridgeway, Heaven only knows how I shall get back!” 

“ You will take ze guns, m’sieu ?” 

“T shall take one. The othor I am leaving here. 
It is locked uP in its usual place. I shall also take | 


say when I shall be back. This is my last chance. | the model balloon and a cylinder of hydrogen. I'm 
If it fails, I shall feel inclined to smash the gun up | going to try to persuade Colonel Bridgeway to tcst : 
with a sledge-hammor and clear out of the country. | it for himself. I’ve been writing to the Wat Office 
Meanwhile, I'm leaving everything in your charge, | about it for months. I’ve told them what my invention 


and I truat you to soc that nothing here is disturbed.” 
Francois drew himself up to his full height of five feet, 
and twirled his moustache. 

“No vun shall entes, m'‘sieur, except over my 
dead body.” 

Linton smiled. 

* T don’t think you'll be troubled with many callers,” 
he said. ‘‘ People haven't been taking such a violent 
interest in| my invention aa to try and steal it. Ifa 
burglar did get in, I don't fancy he'd stop long.” 

“ Zat-is true. But you can nevaro tell,” Francois 
nodded his head and looked profound. “I have 
discovered something zis morning.” 

* What's that ?”” asked Linton carelessly. 

* At ze corner, zere is a baker's shop, m'sicu.” 

Liuton raised his eyebrows. 

‘Come, come, Frangois, you didn’t discover that 
this morning. We've had our bread from Mr. Smith 
for the laat three months, and if I'm not mistaken 
he's got a littlo bill against mo at the present moment.” 

Francois smiled condescendingly. 

_" Msieu is correct; Mistaire Smith's bill is five 
suillings and treepence. Listen! Zis morning before 
you arrive, m’sieu, I go to ze ead of ze alley to bay a 
packet of cigarettes. I am carcless, m'sicu, I admit 
it. I leave ze door of ze workshop open. Ven I 
icturn—I am away no more than two, tree, minutes— 
Mistaire Smjth is here. He is inside ze workshop. 
I come in quietly. He is walking round, looking zis 
way, zat way, looking for somcthing.” 
-inton looked sasilocly attentive. 

“Hm! Perhaps he was only looking for his five 
and threepence, Francois.” 

Onco more the little Frenchman shrugged his 
shoulders, 

si ga periane m'sieu is right. But zis is what 
I have discovered. Mistaire Smith has changed his 
name. It is ze postman who tell me zis. When he 
come here first, his letters are addressed Herr Schmidt. 
Zcn comes a change. Herr Schmidt—he is a young | 
man, and I tink he has been in ze Army not long ago, 
or, I too, have been a soldicr, m’sieu, and I know 
ze signs—Herr Schmidé falls in love and marries an 
English girl, Zen his name is Horr Schmidt no 
longer, but Mistaire Smith.” ‘ 

Francois paused, and twirled his moustache more 
ficrcely than ever. ‘* But it will be better for Mistaire | 
Smith zat he comes not again into ze workshop. I | 
told him zat zis mornin | 


* What did he say to that ? ” asked Linton, 


smiling. 
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means. I’ve told them that I’ve invented a gun 
that is capable of destroying hostile airships without 
an explosion aud without discharging a bullet of anv 
kind. I’ve explained that I have discovered a new 
tray—the Z ray, I call it—on the lincs of the X ray, 
that is formed by a strong electric current passed 
through radium, and has the property of exploding 
the gas in the gas-bag of an airship.” 

Linton broke off. His voice had grown excited and 
almost angry, and he seemed to have forgotten that he 
was only epeeking to Frangois, his little French 
mechanic, who knew all these details by heart already. 

“*T have done all this,” he went on, “ and what has 
happened ? I've had dozens of polite letters from 
the War Office. They've spent about five shillings 
on postage, and nearly strangled m2 with red tape. 
Now I’m going to the Secretary of State for War 
himself. I’ve found out where he's staying. I'm 
going to follow him there and ask him to take a day 
off grouse-shooting, or golf, or salmon-fishing, or 
whatever he is doing, and try my gun for himsclf.” 

As Linton stopped speaking, he picked up a long 
leather-case from tho bench by the wall and put on 
his cap. He took a last look round the workshop. 
Then he turned to Frangois. 

“ Well, I must be off or I shall miss my train. I 
leave things in your hands. Good-bye!” He turned 
to go. At the door he paused. ‘ Of course, I don’t 
think there’s any real reason for suspecting Mr. Smith 
is interested in what goes on in the workshop, Frangois. 
All the same, keep a sharp look out. If anything 
should happen, you can wiro or write to mo at this 
address.” 

He scribbled a few words on a scrap of paper and 
handed it to Francois. Ho hurried out of the work- 
shop, down the quict alley, and a moment latcr was 
striding swiftly northwards along Gray’s Inn Road, 
the leather gun-case bencath his arm. 
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. CHAPTER II. 
An Interview that Failed. | 
Coronet Bripagway, Sceretary of State for War, | 
sat drinking afternoon tca in his study. The month 
was September, Parliament was taking its autumn 
holiday, and the scene that met his eye as he looked | 
out of his study-window was not composed of London | 
bricks and morter, but of the pine and heather clad 
hills of the Highlands, with a glimpse of the North 
Sea glittering in the distance. 
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**Decoyed to Siberia.” 
“* He said, m'sieu, zat if I do not want him to come, | 


It was in a remote spot on the East coast of Scot. 
land over ten miles from the nearest railway station 
that Colonel Bridgeway was spending @is holiday, 
but though the scenery and the shooting were all tho 
heart of man could desire, ho was not in the best 
of tempers. Official cares followed him even into 
this quiet retreat, and at his elbow stood a tclephone, 
which still held him chained to civilisation. 

It had been a cloudless September day—a_ perfect 

day for roaming with a gun on the mountains, but 
Colonel Bridgeway had been hard at work ever since 
breakfast answering correspondence, and Conyers, 
his secretary, had only just left him. His post that 
morning had brought hin worrying news, and he saw 
to his annoyance that some of it had already Icaked 
out into the papers. There was a renewal of the 
German airship scarce. Newspaper correspondents 
reported that two airships—undoubtedly Zeppelins— 
had been sighted flying over Chatham just before dusk 
the previous evening. Another had been reported 
from Harwich, and yet another off tho mouth of the 
Tyne. 
And the worst of it was that these statements wera 
all borne out by the official information that had 
reached Colonel Bridgeway from the War Office. Ho 
foresaw that the clamour ayainst the Government 
for not being provided with airships would certainly 
be renewed. 

He had done what he could, since he had been at the 
War Office; but the money at his disposal had been 
insufficient, and although the Army’s cquipment of 
acroplanes had been largely increased, its airships 
were only six in number, and the best of thom was still 
in the experimental etage—a mero toy beside the 
huge and powerful Zeppelins of which Germany 
possessed a vast flect, over onc hundred in number. 

It was small wonder that this news had left Colonel 
Bridgeway in a worried and irritable state; but now 
as he sat at tea he was gradually thawing under the 
sunny influence of his cumpanion at the tea-table. 

This was his daughter Nora. Colonel Bridgeway 
was a widower, and his only son had fallen in the 
South African War. Nora was almost the only 
Ieing he cared for in the world, the confidaate of many 
deep official sccrets, and the sharcr of his work as well 
as his pleasures. She was tall, fair-haired, and bluc- 
eyed, a perfect specimen of an outdoor British girl. 
She listened gravely while her fathcr tzid her the news 
the post had brought him. 

“ But I thought there was a law,” she said, when he 
had finished, *‘ that made it legal for us to shoot at 
foreign airships flying over England.” 

Colonel Bridgeway nodded. 

“ Oh, yes, there is!” he said; “ but, to begin with, 
it is very doubtful if we could bring them down with the 
guns we have, and also we can’t possibly fire in timo 
of peace. Tho first shot would mean war between 
Britain and Germany, and at present that would 
mean——" He broke off. There was a tap on the 
door, and his soldier-scrvant entered. 

“Well, Blount, what is it?” 

“There's a gent downstairs, sir, name of Linton, 
says he wants to see vou,” was the man’s reply. 

“Linton! Linton! I don’t know the name.” 

Callers were few and far between in that lonely spot, 
and Colonel Bridgeway looked puzzled.“ Perhaps 
ho lives in the neighbourhood. What's his business 
with me?” 

“ Wouldn't say “is business, sir, excep’ that it was 
most pertic’ler. “But ‘e don't live in these parts. 7E 
sed as how ‘e'd walked ten miles from Strathlois 
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And yet, when Linton remembered the eager interc:t 
in her voice and eyes, he felt that Nora Bridgeway 
was not the sort of girl to go back on her word. 

His faith revived, and presently his last Jing: ins 
doubt was dispelled, for as he turned a corner jy 
came upon the girl herself, sitting on a rock waiti. 
for him. She rose aa he approached. : 

Linton raised his cap. 

“TI hope you havent been waiting lonz,” he sui 
“but I think I’m punctual.” ; 

Nora laughed. ‘Oh, yes, you're five mini... 
before tho time. I’ve been here a quarter of an hous 
this is a favourite walk of mine. Come along, ! i 
introduce you to Devil's Gorge, and you can introd.: 
me to your gun.” 

Linton fell into step beside her. In his anxiety 2. 
to whether Nora Bridgeway would come to keep hv: 
appointment, he had almost forgotten what she w.- 
coming for. Though he carried his gun, for 1!. 
first time in many months the chief place in }.:- 
thoughts was not occupied by his precious inventi,. 
but by a girl—a girl whom he never scen ti!l a 
few hours before. 

They walked on in silence. They passed no one 11 
their walk except a shepherd tending a few sho): 
Sodiaoly the path began to rise, and turned at 1i2)t 
angles. 

ora turned to her companion. 

“From the top we shall be able to sce Deis. + 
Gorge.” 

A few steps more and they reached the summi: 
Suddenly Nora halted, and a sharp exclamation bus-1 
from her lips. 

Below them, surrounded by mountains, lay th. J: 
narrow valley known as Devil's Gorge. The monte: 
round it were bleak and barren, and the sot \. 
usually desolate and deserted. But this mornin, «1. 
the smooth, grassy floor of the hollow, though tower | 
high above it, lay what might at first gluice hos 
been taken for one of the huge ungainly mor:-t.15 ut 
prehistoric days. 

Its smooth sides swayed gently in the faint ta... 
and gave it an uncanny, lifelike appearance. 

Then Nora auddenly saw human figures -thev 
looked like tiny pigmies—moving about on the eros! 
beside it. : 

‘* Why, it’s a balloon!’ she exclaimed. 

Linton shook his head. He had been tiinhi:- 
quickly in those brief seconds, pondering on t!: 
meaning of this strange apparition among the ‘cut i 
mountains. 

““No, Miss Bridgeway,” he said; ‘it's net 2 
balloon. It’s an airship—there's no doubt about thi 
and it’s one of the German Zeppelins almo:t to + 
certainty. The question is: What is it doing here : 

““T expect they’ve come down for repairs. J) .1 
never mind that!’ There was a note of eager exci! 
ment in the girl's voice. She saw bcforo |: 
ponibilises of a delightful adventure. ‘ Let's +: 

own and find out; I wonder if they’d take me fir. 
trip; I’ve been in an aeroplane several times, but tli- 
would be better still.” 

Linton smiled grimly to himself. He thought it 
robable that if they descended into the vallcy ai] 
let the Germans know they were discovered, that !!:: 
officer in command of the airship would be oi.ly to 
willing to take them both fora trip. Instinctive!. 
a th crouched down out of sight. Then Lint.: 
Spo! 
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The young inventor's eyes flashed, and there was a 
rising note of excitement in his voice. __ 

Colonel Bridgeway looked at his visitor almost 
nervously. He “— to think he was mad. He 
certainly was unable to believe the wild claims that 
Linton was making. Suddenly the telephone at his 
side rang out shrilly. It gave him a welcome oppor- 
tunity to cut the interview short. , 

“T have nothing to add to what I have said,” he 
remarked. ‘You shall hear definitely from the 
War Office within a fortnight; beyond that I can 
promise nothing. For the present, you must excuse 
me. Nora, dear, will you good enough to show 
Mr. Linton the way out.” 

With a hopeless Rig the young man turned 
to go. Nora Eliow him. Her interest in the visitor 

been increased rather than lessened by his strange 
words. At the foot of the stairs shoe could restrain 
her curiosity no longer. 

“* Are you sure, Mr. Linton,” she asked, “ that your 
gun can do what you said?” . 

‘Her companion started at the sound of her voice. 
Then he smiled. 

“Yes, Miss Bridgeway, I am sure!” . 

“Of course my father didn’t believe you. You 
see, he says that nearly all the inventors who write to 
the War Office are cranks or lunatics. But, somehow, 
I don’t think you're one.” 

Nora smiled. . 

“TI know a good deal about guns—I should awfully 
like to see yours! Would you like to show it to me? 
If you convince me that it can do what you say, I'll 

romise this—I’ll make my father come and sce it 
for himself.” 

Hope seemed to dawn again in Linton’s haggard 
eyes. 
ms Give me the chance—that’s all I ask!” he said in 
@ voice tremulous with deep emotion. “I've got 
everything wo want for a test with me—a model 
balloon and a cylinder of hydrogen.” 

Nora paused and considered. 

“Do you know the Devil’s Gorge? No? Ill show 
ou where it is, then.” She traced a rough map with 
er finger on the wall. ‘‘ You passed _a road on the 

left just before you got to our gates. Follow that for 
half a mile, then there's a path to tho right that 
takes you over a hill and into the Gorge It’s a 
lonely ‘place—no one ever goes there. How early 
can P hoy be there to-morrow morning ?” 

’ * As early as you like.” 

* Seven o'clock, then.” 

“Tl be there, Miss Bridgeway.” Linton hesitated, 
and then went on brokenly. “It’s no good trying 
to thank you—you don’t know what it means to me to 
find some oné who doesn’t think I’m a fool and a 
knave ; but I’ll find a way to thank you some day!” 

He turned quickly away to hide his emotion and 
was gone. Nora watched his tall figure till it passed 
through the gate at the end of the garden. Then she 
returned slowly and thoughtfully to her father’s room. 

She found him sitting before his desk, looking 
anxious and worried. 

“Ym afraid our holiday's going to be cut short, 
my dear,” he said, with a wry smile. ‘‘I may have 
to go back to London within the next day or two.” 

ora looked grave. 

‘“Why, what's the matter now, dad?” 

“The matter is Germany, my dear. We've been 
making representations to them about their airships 
flying over England, and warning them that they're 
liable to be shot at, under our law.” 

‘“* And what was Germany’s reply ‘ea 

“ Their reply is that they don’t recognise our right 
to stop their airships from flying wherever they like; 
and thcy add that the first shot we fire at any of them 
will be regarded as an act of war.” Colonel Bridgeway 
paused. ‘* But that isn't all,” he went on gri 
** We haven't got a gun that’s any use against them— 
and the worst of it is—Germany knows it.” 


CHAPTER III. 
The Gun’s First Bag. 

AvriaN Lrxton was in good time for his appoint- 
ment next morning. As he strode along the rocky 
path that wound its way into the heart of the 
mountains, a medley of conflicting thoughts filled his 
mind. Had the chance for which he had prayed so 
long come at last? Or had his hopes only been 
raised to be dashed to the ground? 

Again and again doubt rose persistently in his brain. 
Would Nora Bridgeway keep the appointment she 
had made so impulsively ? There was no reason why 
she should. She had made the promise on the spur 
of the moment. On reflection she might repent. 
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Station—and I should say, from his looks, that he 
had, sir. ’E’s got a heavy gun-case with him an’ ’e 
looks fair worn out.” 

Colonel Bridgeway frowned. Then he shrugged 
his shoulders. oe 

“I suppose I shall have to see him,” he said, ‘‘ as 
Conyers is out. Show him up.” Blount went out 
of the room and Nora rose to follow him, but her 
father stopped her. ‘Sit down, Nora,” he said; 
‘you'd better stay and act as bodyguard. For all 
1 know it may be a Suffragette in disguise. You can 
never guess what trick they'll be up to next.” 

Nora subsided into her chair with a smile, and a 
moment later Blount ushered the visitor in. He was 
a young man, tall, carelessly—almost shabbily— 
dressed, and his face, though handsome, was haggard 
and careworn. Under his arm he carried the gun-case 
Blount had mentioned. 

“ Well, sir, what can I do for you?” asked Colonel 
Bridgeway, a trifle testily. ‘I don't think we have 

- ever met before. Only extreme urgency can justify 
your following mo here.” 

i visitor laid his gun-case carefully down upon 
a chair. 

** My business is of extreme urgency,” he said quietly ; 
then ps Secon at Nora, and hesitat 
“Pray explain its nature at once, then, Mr. 

Linton,” said Colonel gree ae “This is my 
ae You may speak freely before her.” 

ora acknowledged the stranger's bow with an 

enco' little amile. There was something that 
interested her already about the unexpected visitor 
with the anxious face and the penetrating grey a ie 
Nora found herself speculating as to why he had 
followed her father to this out-of-the-way spot. It 
was rather sporting of him to have walked all the way 
from Strathlone on the off-chance of getting an 
interview. She found herself listening quite eagerly 
for his nex tewords. : 
The visitor turned to Colonel Bridgeway. , 
‘I wish to place an invention before you,” he said, 
still in the samo even voice. “It is a gun—I have 
it here with me—for use against airships. When it is 
adopted, it will revolutionise warfare. I can 
guarantee——” 
But Colonel Bridgeway had risen to his feet. 
“Then, sir,” he interrupted-sharply, ‘if that is 
our business I may terminate this interview at once. 
You have obtained it under false pretences. Your 
ag course is to communicate with the War Office 
y letter, and they will deal with tho matter in the 
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usual way.” , 

A ich smile played for a second round the visitor's 
mouth. : 

“I have been Soiemiunisating with the War Office 
for the last six months, and they have been dealing 
with me in the usual way,” he said bitterly. He drew 
a bundle of papers from his pocket. ‘“ Here are a 
few of tho letters I’ve had from them. ‘Sir, I am 
instructed by the Secretary of State for War to 
acknowledge your letter of March Ist, which shall 
have attention.’ ‘Sir, I am instructed to inform 
you that no steps have at present been taken towards 
arranging for the test of your invention for which 
you ask.’ ‘Sir, I am instructed by the Secretary of 
State for War to express his regret-——’ ” 

Linton broke off suddenly, and threw the papers 
on the tea-table. 

‘‘ What's the use of reading any more?” he said. 
“The War Office do nothing—never will do anything. 
I can starve or sell my gun to Germany for all they care.” 

Colonel Bridgeway had resumed his seat. He was 
listening almost against his will to his visitor's bitter 
words. During his short reign at the War Office 
he had already waged many battles against the curse 
of red tape; but the old system was not dead yet, 
and he felt that Linton’s grievance had some 
foundation. : 

Suddenly the inventor spoke again, a new noto of 
eagerness in his voice. 

“Tve staked everything in coming to see you,” 
he said. “I left London yesterday at midnight ; 
and had to tramp all tho way here from Strathlone, 
because I couldn't afford to drive. Every penny 
I could scrape together has gone into the gun. I’ve 
told you what I claim for it, and I ask you to give me 
a chance to prove my words. Give me ten minutes— 
now or in the morning—and I can convince you.” 

Colonel Bridgeway roso with an air of finality. 

“That I am afraid is quite out of the question,” 
he said. ‘* That is a matter for the War Office experts. 
It is quite out of my province. I am sorry if there 
has been undue es in dealing with the matter! 
All I can promise is that I will mako inquiries on m 
return, and if the circumstances warrant it, a test shall 
be arranged. No gun can be tested as you suggest 
in ten minutes.” 

“Ordinary guns cannot, I agree. My gun is not 
ordinary. To begin with, it does not fire a bullet, 
and no explosive is used. It is charged with radium 
and electricity, and what it does is to explode the 
hydrogen in the gas-bag of a balloon or airship. You've 

a law to prevent foreign airskips from flyin 


e. 
Ve mustn’t go down for a bit,” he said decideil'. 
“T think we ought to go back and give inforiiati. 
about this at once. if we can Iet the authorith 
know in time, they'll detain tho airship }.. 
they can. You know the country, Miss Bric 
Where——” 

He was interrupted by Nora laying an cager luis! 
upon his arm. 

“Look there!” she said, pointing across the valli. 
Down a path on the opposite side of the gorge a litti- 
band of coastguards were advancing at the dou!! 
“TI believe we're going to sce some fun. 1m 11" 
going to miss it. Come on!” 

; She te up and — without pen word, at lea 
long §' , down the steep rocky path. Linton caus! 
satan her. He could only fallow. Probaliy the 
was no danger. Still, the Germans were violati: 2 
law, and they knew it. If the coastguards tricd ¢ 
prevent them from leaving when they were te. 
to go, what would happen then? Would the Geri 
give in? If they didn’t, he knew well enougu t) 
the handful of coastguards would be no match fur U. 
airship, manned as it was sure to be by a stron ci 
and carrying machine-guns of the latest pattern. 

Nora had outstripped him during the descent u! | 
hill, but he caught her up on the level. 

“Stop!” he said to her almost percmjto':' 
Don’t go any closer till we sce what's gv..5 


sa ay 

ora flushed at his tone. She was not acc:-{ui. 
to be ordered about by young men sho bar !y hic’ 
and it was on the ti of het tongue to tell J.i1.ivn 
But suddenly she changed her mind. Shc did ne 
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a ‘ : know why—perhaps it was something in the ten~ 
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airship better. The vast gas- 
looking like some mammoth 
ly huge cables to half-a-dozen stalwart oak trees that 
dotted the sides of the gorge. From the gas-bag were 
suspended two metal cars, from which could be secn 
projecting the muzzles of guns. 

Rope-ladders connected these cars with the ground, 
and several men in uniform were standing underneath 
the airship. The approach of Nora and Linton was 
apparently unnoticed. Tho attention of the Germans 
was concentrated on the coastguards. 

As they neared the Zoppelin, a tall figure in the 
gorgeous uniform of a German officer, descended the 


vast airship’s giant engines throbhed to lifo, and she 
rose clowly but steadily from the ground. 

Nora Bridgeway and Linton fad watched the awful 
scene, rooted to the spot on which they stood, unable 
to move or speak, That brut d murder was the first 
act in the greatest drama in Gic world’s history, but 
those who saw it did not know it then. . 

‘As the airship lifted gradually out of the mist that 
still hung about tho valley, the sun glinted on her vast 
silky surface, and on the bright metal-work of the 
cars below. Without knowing how they reached the 
spot, Nora and Linton found themselves suddenly 
part of the group that clustciadl round the form of the 


rope-ladder from ono of the cars. He gave a sharp | fallen coastguard. 
order in German, and instantly the other Germans | One glance at him wax sufticicat to tell his whole 
upon the ground became busy with the hawsers that | pitifulstory. The bullet had fu:d its billct in his heart. 
held the airship to carth. . There was a dead silence. Then suddenly the coast- 
ei re making ready Linton ecg officer ci re fist and shook it in the air. 
muttered. “You cowards!" he cried.“ You’ your 
Then tho voice of the officer in command of the | for this. I only wish I'd had a Gua des” a eee 
coastguards came floating across the valley. blown your airship to blazes and you with it!” He 
“Are you in command of this airship? Afraid I | broke off. ‘There isn’t an aeroplane station nearer 
must detain you, then. Against the law, you know, | than Rosyth. I must get back aad wire about this 
to fly over or alight on British soil without reporting | business; but it’ll be too late. These brutes "Il be a 
yourselves, I must take you and your crew along | hundred miles to sea by the time I can do anything.” 
with me to the station while I wire for instructions.” While he was speaking, Nova aud Linton's cyes had 
The officer replied. Nora and Linton could not met in an understanding glace. 


to let go!” 


catch his words, and his English was by no means 
perfect, but they caught the words ‘ Accident to 
propeller—forced to come down—leave immediatcly.” 

“Can't help that! The law's quite clear, and l’ve 
cot my orders.” 

The German shrugged his shoulders, turned suddenly, 
and gave a quick order in his own tongue. Instantly 
the crew of the airship who were on the ground started 
climbing the rope-ladders and those in the cars 
commenced casting off tho hawsers. 

Tho coastguards dashed forward at tho word of 
command from their officer. He himself led them. 

“Catch hold of any of those chaps you can!’ he 
shouted. ‘If we can't stop the ship, anyway, we'll 
lay some of them by thc heels.” 

_ But it was too late. Tho crew had all regaincd the 
airship. Only the tall officer remained on the ground. 
He turned to mount the ladder. As he did so, ano of 
the coastguards threw himself forward and seized 
him round the waist. 

‘I've got this long fellow, anyway!” he cricd. 

For a second the German struggled fiercely to 
disengage the coastguard’s iron grip. His cfforts 
Were in vain, and others were advancing to his aid. 
He drew a revolver from his helt, and fired, point- 
blank, into the body of his assailant. With a shudder- 
ing gasp, the coastguard subsided limply upon the 
ae and the German sprang up the ladder. As his 

cet touched, the car, tho ropes were cast off, the 


VEL 


Linton looked up. The airship was still, hovering 
overhead. circling round the valley as if in no hurr 
to bo od. A strange thought came iito his head. 
Was it Fate that had made Nora Bridgeway choose 
this spot of all others in which to test his gun ? 

Then he turned to the coastguard officer, a strange 
light in his eyes. 

“Have I your authority to shoot at the airship 
and bring it down—if I can?” ho asked, in a voice 
that vibrated with excitement. 

The coastguard started, then turned and looked 
Linton up aed down in amazement, as if he now 
realised his presence for the first time. Then he 
transferred his astonished gaze to Nora. 

** Where the blue blazes did you two spring from ?” 
he asked helplessly. ‘‘Is there a private himatic 
asylum anywhere hereabouts ? And what have you 

ot to shoot at the airshij with, anyway?” He 
looked with pardonable scorn at the guncase which 
Linton carried. 

“Never mind that! Havo [I your authority?” 
There was feverish excitement in Linton’s voice, and 
his fingers wero swiftly undcing the gun from its 
covering. 

“You put that gun away. You might shoot at that 
machine all day with the biggest guns we've got and 
never do sixpenn‘orth of damage. What harm do you 
suppose a rifle bullet’s going to dv against a thing 
twice the size of a Dreadnought 3" 


The convict thinks life a cell; the Glazier fiat it is full of panes; and so on 


ag 


“Tm not going to fire a bullet. There will be no 
noise and nocxplosion. If I fail, no harm will be done.” 

The gun was out of its case now. It had a single 
barrel, about the size of a twelve-bore sporting-gun, 
but Nora noticed that instead of being hollow, it was 
solid metal, with only a tiny hole the size of a pin's 
head in the centre of the bore. 

The coastguard, in spite of the tension of the moment, 
could not repress a smile at the sight of Linton’s puny 
weapon. He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Fire away, then!” he remarked. 
you, and it won't hurt anyone else.” 

Linton moved two or three springs and levers, then 
Ee the gun to his shoulder, and looked along the 

arrel. The Zeppelin had risen high enough by nuw 
to clear the surrounding hills, and was gathering speed 
as she moved off in an easterly direction. Linton 
took careful aim. The gun had no trigger. When 
the sight came in line with the black object in the sky, 
he pressed a small button like that of an electric bell 
let into the butt of the gun. 

_Thero came no sound from the gun except a faint 
hissing noise. One or two of the coastguards 
sniggered. They agreed with their officer. The man 
was evidently a madman. Nora was the only member 
of the little group who took the trouble to look up 
at the airship at the moment, 


“Ith please 


The hissing ended. A smothered cry burst from 
Nora’s throat. High in the air, brighter than tho 
rays of the new-risen sun, a vast flash—grcen, orange, 
and purple, lit up the castern sky. A second later 
came the crash of the explosion of the Zeppelin’s 
million cubic feet of gas. 

Before it had died away it was followed by another, 
infinitely louder and ficrcer, a roar unspeakable as if all 
the great guns of a score of Dreadnoughts had been 
fired at tho same instant. The mountains trembled 
as in the grip of a mighty earthquake, huge boulders 
rattled down from the heights above, and the very 
earth vibrated under them. Every member of tho 
little group in Devil's Gorge was hurled to the ground, 
blinded and deafened. 

When they rose, still dazed and giddy, an expression 
of awe was writ large on every face. 

All eyes were turned skyward to the spot where the 
airship had last been seen. No vestige of it remained ; 
but here and there along the Gorge a few tattercil 
shreds of the airship’s covering came to carth, splinter: 
of wood, and scraps of twisted metal. A fragment 
of cloth fell close by Tora’s feet. She stuoped and 
picked it up. Then, strong-nerved as she was, sho 
dropped it with a shudder. It was a piece of a German 
uniform, and it was warm and wet with blood. 

For several moments no one broke the silence, All 


(Continued at foot of next page.) 
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A Little Light on Petticoat 
in 


Ox often hears of the bargains to be obtained 
on Sunday mornings in Middlesex Street, better 
known as “Petticoat Lane.” It is perfectly true 
that some really astonishing bargains can be pro- 
cured there occasionally, but, having captured one, 
the difficulty is, often enough, to retain it. 

Surrounded by dense jostling crowds, there are 
some dealers who, with the assistance of confederates, 
see to it that the unsuspecting purchasers of their 
wares do not succeed in carrying them off. If the 
dealer himself be not implicated, there is always 
a host of most skilful pickpockets and tricksters 
ready to relieve the unwary of their possessions. 

The variety of articles on sale—or return—as 
we shall see—is most bewildering. 

You may fancy some of the 
en rabbits, chickens, 
and so on. 

But have a care! - You buy a fine pair of pigeons 
for a trifling sum. The obliging salesman pops 
them into a large stout leg bag for you, and 
kindly shows you how to old it so that the birds 
will not get crushed. Away you go, but before 
long there is a sudden fluttering beside ‘you, and 
you make a frantic but futile grab at your pigeons 
as they issue from the bottom of the bag. 

Up, dolefully watched by you 
until they disappear. You do not like the grinning 
of the crowd around you, some of whom point to 
the paper = 3 you are still clutching. You examine 
the bag. e bottom, you find, has been damped 
just sufficiently to allow the birds to fall through 
before you could get very far. 


Your Pigeons Fly Home. 

Back they fly to their home, to be sold in the Lane 
Sunday after Sunday ! 

Remedy you have none. And if you had, it 
were-best not to pe stems to take it, or more of 
your possessions might fly. 

Cheap clothing is made a great feature of. A 
man may buy a splendid pair of trousers for 
three-and-six. Then his troubles begin. He has 
them thrust at him without any nage wrapping, 
and to hint at paper draws upon him the sarcasm 
of the verbose vendor. 

“Vhat! Theshentleman vants a piece of paper ! 
I gif ‘im der troussers at big loss, and 'e demand a 
suit-case to keep dem in! Ungratitude! I haf 
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THE TERROR BY NIGH (continued from page 993). 


varied livestock 
reptiles, dogs, 


up they soar, 


stared mystified and awe-stricken at Linton. He still 
held his gun, and his eyes were alight with triumph. 
He turned to Nora. 


“T have kept my promise,” he said simply. “I 
know you'll keep yours.” 

She nodded. She could not speak. The events 
of the past ten minutes seemed me of a strange and 
terrible dream—terrible, yet won erful. But the blood 
upon her finger-tips was no dream, and the body of the 
dead coastguard testified to the terrible reality of 
what had happened. 

The coastguard officer broke the silence. He seemed 
still half dazed. 

“Weren't there two explosions?” he muttered 
vaguely. “I'll swear I heard two, anyway.” He 
turned to Linton with a new respect in his manner. 
“Didn't you hear them?” 

Linton nodded. 

“Yes, The first was the explosion of the gas in the 
airship’s gas-bag.”” He pause “As for the second, 
that must have been caused by something carried in 
the cars underneath.” 

The coastguard officer started. 

“You mean they'd got bombs on board. If I know 
anything about explosions, it must have taken tons of 
dynamite to make all that row. What does a German 
airship want cruising about over Scotland with a cargo 
of dynamite ? Perhaps it’s just as well that you 
happened to come along with your gun when you did. 
Anyway, there'll be a pretty set-out before we've 
done with this business.” He paused and pondered. 
“Tt's not tho regular thing, but I'm going to report 
this to Colonel Bridgeway. He's staying not far from 
here, and the sooner some one in authcrity knows about 
it the better. I'm going to tho coastguard station 
first—I can telephone to him from there—and I must 
ask you and the young lady to come along with me. I 
don't want this to leak out till the authorities know ; 
and, anyway, your evidence will be wanted.” 

Linton nodded. 

“Of couree I'll come. As for tho lady, perhaps you 
aren’t aware that this is Colonel Bridgeway s daughter. 
Wouldn’t it be as well if she went strait home— 


—Going on the same lines what would you think an editor thought of life? Be witty. 


Lane, where the Cutest Vendors 
the World Work. 


Trouset’s (legged) From B/G mS 
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per and a bank- 
are velcome to 


So the purchaser retires through 
crowd round the clothier. 
met by a dark-haired, bright-eyed boy, who pesters 
him to buy for a penny a sheet of brown paper and | 
some string, to protect his bargain from the rain 
which is nowhere in sight. 

To display a pair of trousers under his arm on 
a Sunday morning all the way to Peckham would 
be an outrage on tability, so the paper is 
invested in and the obliging boy's offer to wrap the 
bargain up and make a neat parcel is accepted. 

* You're lly late for dinner, Tom,” says 
his wife on admaitting him, ‘Wherever have you 
been ?- And what have you got? Something 
for me?” 

* Been to Petticoat Lane, dear. I'll take you next 
Sunday morning. Splendid bargains to be got! 
Just look—here’s a capital pair of trousers, and 
only—you'll hardly believe it—only three-and- 
six!” 

Beware of Skinned Rabbits. 

He undoes the parcel and triumphantly holds 
up—one ing a vey oe pair of corduroy trousers ! 

Meanwhile his “ bargain’? had probably found 
its way back to the man who had sold it to him, to 
be ‘‘gifen avay for dree-an’-six ” until it found 
a purchaser experienced or lucky enough to pilot 
it out of the Lane. ‘ 

Beware of skinned rabbits! They may be quite 
wholesome, of course, but sometimes they are put 
to strange uses. — 
a visitor who went to Petticoat 


Not long since, 
Lane impelled by curiosity, found himself hemmed 


in by a good-humoured crowd, and next him was 
a man in shirteleeves, who had a skinned rabbit 
in his n. Hailing # friend at the back of 
the crowd, the man held the rabbit aloft, almost 
touching the visitor's face, and held forth somewhat 
in this strain :— 

“°Ow's that for a hangel, ‘Erb? There's a 
complexion for you! That fat, too—why, my 


missus'll make a pail o’ broth out ov ‘is shadder. 


this has been a trying ex 
course, she won't mention 

The officer looked at Nora with a new interest._ 

“In that case, certainly!’ he said. “I suppose 
Miss Bridgeway knows the way over the mountains ? 
And please be particular not to talk about this business 
to ey outsider. I don't know where it will end, as 
it is.’ 

He hurried off to superintend the improvising of a 
stretcher on which his men could carry home the 
body of their dead comrade. 

Linton lingered behind. 

“T am afraid you have seen some terrible things 
done here,” he said to Nora. ‘‘ Yet I won't say I'm 
sorry! You've done — more than give me 
my chance of proving what claimed for my in- 
vention. If you hadn't brought me here, the airship 
would have gone off, and nothing could have been 
done. There's no doubt there were bombs on board. 
The Government can’t overlook that—they’ll have to 
take scrious steps, and with my gun they'll be able at 
last to do something more than threaten. I am sure 
to sec youagainsoon. Good-bye, until we meet again.” 

Linton turned and hurried off. Nora watched him 
join the little group of coastguards, saw it move off 
with its mournful burden out of the opposite side of the 
Devil's Gorge. Then she set about making her way 
homeward. 

As she climbed the rocky path, the sun shore out 
over the top of the mountain and lit up the lancezape 
with its golden splendour. Even Devil's Gorge, with 
its ring of desolate hills, lost its forbidding aspect, and 
it seemed impossible that a dreadful tragedy had been 
so lately enacted there. = 

Suddenly a hundred yards ahead of her Nora saw 
the figure of a man emerge into the path and start 
running at alae in a curious crouching pusition. 
He seemed to have two objects—one to escape observa- 
tion, the other to leave Devil’s Gorge behind him as 
quickly as possible. 

Nora recognised him as the shepherd she had passed 
with Linton. She suppor the man had been seizcd 
with panic at the explosion. When she came to the 
—— where he had appeared, she halted, and saw his 
sheep away to the right of the path. They were in a 


rience for her, and, of | 
e matter to anyone else.” | 
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Oh, no, it ain’t your old Tiddles—this ‘ere’s bin 
shot—your old cat died o’ starvation, ’e did.” 

The crowd laughed, but chiefly because the rabl.it 
dangled all the time ee pope f near to tho 
visitor’s face. He took it in part, drawin: 
away as much as the crush would allow him to. 1: 
was not until a few hours later that he was force! 
to the.conclusion that the rabbit was only a blin-| 
to cover the action of the man’s other hand as it 
deftly extracted his tie-pin. 

The victim still goes to the Lane, for the stu:y 
of character there fascinates him, as it does mai, 
others, But he takes no valuables of any kind-- 
nothing, in fact, but the return half of a railway 
ticket. He wears, too, a shabby old hat, for ke has 
observed that a good hat has a habit of apparent!y 
rising from its wearer’s head of its own accor, 
and, bobbing about above the crowd like a ccs 
in the sea, disappearing into the unknown. 


Don’t Help the Poor Old Lady. 

If when you are carrying parcel you observ 
a poor old woman drop a purse & yard or two in 
front of you, it is best to hesitate before you becom: 
obliging. Directly you stoop to pick up the pur: 
to restore it to her, there may be a rush from every 
direction, and your parcel be knocked from und: : 
your arm and vanish like magic. 

Your satisfaction that you have earned tl.» 
ae old woman’s gratitude may be short-live!. 
‘or you may happen to notice her later on droppi::;; 
her purse in front of somebody else carrying o 
tempting parcel ! 

It must not be assumed from the above that ther: 
are but few honest traders to be found in Petticuat 
Lane. But its situation in the East End, amid:i 
a foreign population composed largely of outcast~, 
makes it the haunt of numerous clever and ingeni-us 
“artful dodgers.” : 


Mistress: “I want you to go and look for 1 
nice plaice for me.” 


Bridget: “To be sure, marm; and while I'm 


-out I’ll look for one for myself, for I'm as tire 


of the master as yourself is !"’ 


FOLLOWED THE RECIPE. 
Mrs. Marsu took a bite of the cake and Jad 


it down hastily. 


“Norah,” she said, ‘did you follow the reccij», 
or do as you usually do and guess?” 
“Sure, mum, I followed the receipe, only I 
ut in six eggs instead of four because two wi: 
ad, and I wanted to even ‘em up.” 


a < \ Seal 
sort of rough pen, three sides of it formed of hurdle «. 
the fourth consisting of a large overhanging ro}. 


| One of the hurdles had fallen down, giving the sheep a» 


opportunity to stray, and Nora, being of a practical 
turn of mind, went forward to put it in its place agai. 

She did so, and was about to retrace her steps whe 
something caught her eye and caused her to halt. 

Tho path was cut in the solid rock and a crow) 
might have passed over it and left no trace. But here 
by the rock there was a covering of mould, and Nora 
saw that it had been recently tearapiee down by heavy 
feet, until a regular path, leading round to the back 
of the rock, been made. 

She followed it for a few yards. It seemed to le! 
into a dense mass of shrubbery and undergrowth ; i! 
@ moment’s inspection served to show that bushes 
had been cut down and piled up to hide where t! 
pathway led round to the back of the rock. She pulled 
them aside and followed the tread of the footste: 
till she came to the gaping mouth of a cave. A laree 
boulder stood beside it, and there were signs that 1 
had been recently uged to cover up the entrance. 

Her cheeka flushed with excitement, Nora stoop! 
down and peered within. There wero fresh tr ten? 
of muddy boots leading away into the darkness. 

A sudden determination filled her to prove t! 
mystery to the bottom. Cautiously she enter: 
the passage gradually grew higher, till she could stai | 
upright. She walked on for a few yards, and gradua" / 
her eycs became accustomed to the gloom. 

She was in a cave, twenty yards or moro acl 
As Nora gazed around her, her eyes caught sight 
piles upon piles of conical shapes along one side of *' 
cave. One glance sufficed to tell her what they w 
She had seen them often enough when with her fa’ 
on his official tour of inspection. They were cx plo: 
and bombs of the latest pattern. 

In a flash, the meaning of the airship’s presen" * 
Devil's Gorge burst upon her. This cave in wh 
she stood was a secret arsenal established by Germ: 
among the Scottish mountains, and the Zeppelin }.! 
been interrupted in the act of bringing further stor: - 

(How Germany received news of the destructio" 
of her airship and the terrible revenge that fc!" 
lowed, is told in next week’s Instalment.) 
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The Garb of Shame 


All convicts do not wear the same kind of dress. 


The dangerous gaol-bird is forced to put on a 
magpie-coloured costume. 


TuERE is no point connected with his profession 
«herein an artist is more apt to blunder than in 
depicting the costume of a convict. 

‘At its best, the dress of an inmate of one of our 
great gaols is not beautiful, yet it is not sufficient 
for the illustrator, 
when drawing a 
convict, to merely 
show & man in 
an ordinary jacket 
suit with breeches 
h and stri stock- 
ings, and then to 
pepper over the 
garments with a 
liberal sprinkling of 
broad-arrows. 


The dress 
worn by the Pay a visit to 
— Losi ela or Prince- 
tas rn town, dnd watch 
ue oles the out-door parties 
ian composed go to their work 
of red and on the farm or in 
blue stripes, the quarries. The 
very first thing that 
will strike you is 


that the dress does not in the least resemble that 
to which the magazine pictures have accustomed 
you. The men all wear “‘slops,” which are 
jackets made in red and blue stripes running 
perpendicularly. Theso are the regular attire for 
prisoners employed 
out of doors, 
and as for their 
barred stockings, 
they are hidden by 
drab-coloured can- 
vas gaiters. 

The material of 
which the ordinary 


prison-dress for 
male convicts is 
made, is of a 


yellowish drab. It 
is stout, wears well, 
and: has the advan- 
tage of being 


A newly -con- 
victed or first- 
stage prisoner. 


There is nothing , 
special about 8 ashable. The 
the dress: coat is cut high in 
the collar, and is 
made to button, 
PEOPDWOOSBOPOEOE 


fai Buried—Heart Still Lively ¥ 


The Amazing Work of Dr. Carrel, the Young 
French Surgeon. 


A rEw years ago the world was startled by the 
statement that a man’s life had been restored, 
w{ter it had ceased to exist from the action of aa 
anesthetic, by the surgeon making an incision, 
Rene bare the heart, and massaging it with his 
wnds, 

_‘This operation has been performed several tines 
since. It is now almost a commonplace. Grafting 
of tissue from one living being to another has now 
ceased to be either mysterious or astonishing. But 
greater wonders than these are daily performed in 
modern biological rescarch laboratories. 

_ Parts of an animal, after having been cut off and 
ivlated, are made not only to live but to grow. 
The greatest wizard of the age in this respect is 
Dr. Carrel of the Rockfeller Institute in New York. 


Grafted on a Piece of Eye, 


This young surgeon, who is not yet forty years of 
age, is a Frenchman by birth. For the last seven 
years he has been expcrimenting. After satisfying 
‘imself that fragments from dittcrent organs, such 
as the heart, the lungs, or the liver, could be suiccess- 
fully isolated and made to live, Dr. Carrel tried to 
scep alive a complete organ. 

An cye was removed bodily-—not for purposes of 
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cap covers the head. On the cap are ccrtain 
letters and figures which denote the length of 
the prisoner’s sentence, and the date of his 
committal. 

The broad-arrow marks are not woven in the 
fabric ; they are stamped on. afterwards with an 
indelible marking 
fluid. 

The dress which 
thenewly-convicted 


receives is quite 
plain. The only 
exception is when 
he happens to be 
a “etar.” The 
“gtar” is a man 
who is undergoing 
his first sentence 
and whose previous 


Here is the dress of 
a‘*star’’ man who 


has, b ood con- 

aust, Fae tke character has been 
second stage. This good. As a rule, 
ts denoted by a black he serves his time 
stripe on the cuffs. in Portland, al- 


though, if his health 
he delicate, he may 
go to Parkhurst. The “‘atar’’ is denoted by 
pieces of red cloth in the shape of stars sewn to 
each sleeve and on his cap. 

By continued good conduct a prisoner can obtain 
certain privileges. In prison language he gains 
“stage,” which is denoted by certain changes in 
his dress. He must secure full marks for a whole 
year before he can 
rise to the second 
stage, which is 
shown by black 
stripes on his cuffs. 

Two years more 
of perfect beha- 
viour, and the 
black stripes are 
replaced by yellow 
ones. Again, a& 
long period of full 
marks, and he 
reaches the “ in- 
termediate ” class, 
which is denoted 
by blue stripes on 
the cuffs and a 
chevron on arms 
and cap. 

He now gets tea and bread and butter for break- 
fast, he may receive letters and visits at much more 
frequent intervals than heretofore. He is in the 
highest class but one. 

It is only men who are in for long terms (ten years 
or more) and who have gained the privilege by 


The dangerous convict, 
guilty of murderous 
assaults on warders, 
ts forced to wear a 
dress half black, half 
khaki. He also wears 
leg-irons, 


Ss 


| breeches take the place of trousers, and a Glengarry steady good conduct 


or first-stage man | 


995 


the 


who wear 


dress, aid 

These earn half-a-crowna month in cash, and may 
spend half of it in small delicacies, such as biscuits 
or fruit, which are bought for them at the prison 
canteen. 

Here and there in a lar rison, vou may se 
man in the all-blue vo ae Wig 
dress, and you may 
take two things for 
granted concerning 
him. One is, that 
his conduct is prac- 
tically perfect, the 
second is that he is 
in the last year of 
his sentence. The 
blue dress is that 
of~the ‘special’ 


pecan ; the highest 

possible. ; sict tri 
To drop from the dpe wee 
“special” to the result, he wearsa 


other end of the 
prison scale, you 
may now and then 
come across a sort 
of human magpic 
in garments black down cnc side of his body, 
khaki on the other. Keep clear of him—he is 
dangerous. This dress is part of the punishment 
for murderous assault. 

Another similar dress, but in which the black is 
replaced by canary yellow, is worn by those who 
have attempted to take French leave. A man 
is generally sentenced to the parti-coloured dress 
for six months and to leg-irons into the 
bargain for trying to escape. F 

There is still one other form of convict garb to 
be described. This 
is a hideous ar- 
rangement of enor- 
mously stiff and 
coarse canvas 
poppered all 
over with small 
arrows. 

It is kept for 
those troublesome 
ruffians who are 
given to tearing 
up their ordinary 
clothes. Every 
prison officer has 
had experience of 


yellow and white 
suit, 


A suit of coarse can- 
vas, peppered ail 
over with tiny 
arrows, 18 reserved 


this type. The for the convict 
material of which tho usually tears 
this dress is made [is garments to 
is practically akneds, 
untearable. 
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| experiment, but as a dire necessity in the interest | through this life cycle nearly one hundred 


cf a patient. The eye was fed and then partly 
frozen. In this condition it was possible to maintain 
it for many days. Another patient was received. 
He was hlinded by lime. The outer portion of the 
eye was wholly destroyed. 

Ordinarily, no other course would have been 
possible than to remove the eye. But not so with 
Dr. Carrel. The destroyed portion was carved 
away, and a corresponding slice earved from the 
spare eye, kept in the ice tank. The interchang: 
was made, and the man’s sight was restored. 

Dr. Carrel feeds his bits of erzinisms with plasma. 
This is, non-tcchnically, blood-food. A tiny 
fragment of heart, cut off and placed on a micro- 
scopic slide, fed in this way, grew and actually 
pulsated, as a normal heart would. 


Not Cismayed by a Second Death, 


Pieces of heart from two different organisms 
pulsated with different periods. After being kept 
alive for days they were brougit together, joined, 
and heat with a sinple rhythm. Pieces of bone, 
pieces of liver, pivees of cartillage, picecs of kidney, 
were all made to grow in this way. 

It was found, however, that after a time the growth 
would stop, and a second death supervenc. But 
Dr. Carrel was not dismayed. The isolated, growing 
fragments were washed and refed. They then 
grew faster and stronger than before. 
| The actual growth processes were watched beneath 

the microscope. ‘The birth of new cells could: be 
seen, and the building-up process accuratcly 
observed. Such pieces of organisms have goue 


will give Novel Serling Wax Sets. 


times. 

Dr. Carrel is of the opinion that what happens 
to the isolated piece of organism is what happens to 
the human body as a whole. Death results only 
hecause the cells of the body themselves prodiws 
poisons which finally destroy the cells. These 
washings sweep away those poisons. Then these 
raginents of organism take on a new lease of life. 


Men of Seventy Young Again. 


If it were possible to do for the human body as @ 
whole what has been done for these fragments of 
it, a man at sixty or seventy might he completely 
rejuvenated and enter upon another of a long 
succession of periods of carth life. 

Perhaps the greatest marvel that Dr. Carrel has 
accomplished in the maintenance of life is the 
completed chain of organs without a body. From 
a cat he removed all its essential organs. ‘The heart, 
the lungs, the liver, the kidney, the stomach, the 
intestines, were placed in a laboratory solution. 

This animal without a body—this group of 
organs—started in life. The heart beat, and pumped 
the blood naturally through the arterics, when the 
lungs, which had Paar supplied with air through a 
tue, rose and fell in respiration. The stomach 
contiaued its digestive and other functions, as also 
did the kidueys. 

The cat, as a cat, was a cat no longer --it was 
dead. The greater portion of its structure was 
decenily interred. But in the laboratory the group 
of organs continued to behave as though the cat 
had never been. 


Murle vosteards ‘‘Panes.”” (See page 1022.) 


On the entry forms below you will find the names 
with tho records and capabilities of the various clubs, 
you believe will lose. 

This Footha 


and to enable them to put their knowledge to good account. 


of the clubs taking part-in matches to be played on Saturday, 

and decide in each Gg slang: Se you think Vet hiro h 
i ini tches will result in a w, then leave names o ms in. : we 

ee ian teed Ce s of thousands of our readers who take a keen interest in Association Pot. i 


iti i t of th ten tere ‘ 
irskin Competition has been devised for the alr ers es! ,and the task sct enables competitors to di splay their skill in following up football, 10! 


OFFERED 
EVERY WEEK » 


NO GOALS. NO ENTRY FEE. 
YOU MAY SEND AS MANY 


yA 


ATTEMPTS AS YOU LIKE. 


April 5th. 
Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club wii a 


Werk ENDING 
Marcu 29, 1913, 


You have first of allt make yourself ac juait. 4 


layer or iy 


ir i i ha s that the success of a team is seriously affected by the presence or absence of one particular 
ethos Toes! gene on — tier, ge age individual competitors to exercise their football skill and ieswiedns to the fullest extent we permit them to siti 
in more than one entrv form where they consider it necessary. = 
CLOSING DATE, FRIDAY, APRIL 4th. 
Conditions with which Competitors Must Comply ° ° 
9 9 
1, The names of the teams which you believe will lose | {Pearson's Football Contest( {Pearson's Football Contesi 
must be crossed pul Where you forecast a draw . No. $1. No. 31. en 
don’t cross out either. Matches to be played on Saturday, April Sth Matches to be played on Satarday, April 5th 
3. Names and addresses must be written in ink in the : Lich onsider will be the 1 lub, Fu 
space provided, Typewriting and Wacklcad nel | Crom out which jo canter Sie gov clam For} Grom ous wil fow dowtcromoutetnen wn 
cae al d England v Scotland 
have filled up the entry f cut it out England v Scotian rf 
. bala wae aielen addramed to tk Editor of Derby County v Chelsea Derby County v ee, 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, Maachester United v Bolton Wanderers Manchester United v ton Wanderers 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Football No. 81” in Everton v Manchester City Everton v Manchester City 
the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. Suaderiand v West Bromwich Albion Sunderland v West Bromwich Albion 
ae egret _ arrive not later ¢ post | ) Middlesbrough v Newcastle United Middlesbrough v Noweastie Usited 
riday, April 4th. Notts County v Sheffield United lotts County v Sheffield Unite 
7 ee ae hacia of wees ae forms.as they | {Tottenham Hotspur =v Oldham Athletic Tottenham Hotspur =v Sal Athletic 
; nat i Bradiord v Baraley radfor 
anak hap ae eee ee Grimsby Towa v Liacoln City Grimsby Towa v Lincoln City 
8. The sum of £500 will be awarded to the competitor Leicester Fosse v Stockport County Leicester Fosse v Stockport County 
from whom the Editor receives an entry form bear- Wolverhampton Was, v Preston North End Wolverhampton Wan, v Preston North Ead 
ing what proves to be the correct result of all the Leeds City v Notts Forest Leeds City v Notts Forest 
matches played. In the event of a tie this sum will Blackpool v Birmiagham Blackpool v Birmingham 
be divided. — In the event of one or more matches not | ) Reading v Plymouth Argyle Reading v Plymouth Argyle 
bait mare’ <“ je date given in the coupon, the £500 | | sigke v Southampton Stoke v Southampton 
will no! awarded, 
; ; ‘ Norwich City v Crystal Palace Norwich City v Crystal Palace 
@. Should ne competitor Five oH annwarded tothe | } Millwall Athletic --v_ West Ham United Millwall Athletic © v West Ham United 
competitor who sends the entry form containing the Bristol Rovers v Exeter City Bristol Rovers v Exeter City on 
greatest number of correct results. In the event of a Brentford v Brighton & Hove Albion Brentford v_ Brighton & Hove Albion j 
tie this sum will be divided. Matohes take place on the ground of the first-named olub Matohes take place on the ground of thefiret-namod! ciui: 
7, The Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY will accept I agree to abide by the decision published in I agree to abide by the decision published in 
of svat As renee - a al ot auch eiapae “+ Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as final, and ** Pearson's Weekly” and to accept i as final, arc 
ne Es ieee an er, of seh ahititiel Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to I enter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
8. The Editor ot PEARSON'S WEEKLY does not abide by the conditions printed in ‘’ Pearson's abide by the conditions printed in ‘’ Pearson's 
marae any responsibility for any Meeratiogs that may Weekly.” Weekly. } 
be made in the fixtures given in the entry orm. PYTITIPT POETIC fe nature PITTITITITTTE LI 
9. No correspondence will be entered into in connection Signature Sig { 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. AddrESS......seessrsesssenveneese ve seesenensvancanaeasensnenenseenserss 
10. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this underatanding only. ; 5 oaliitlach ace te cathe ince a nenebeaimiemnaie Fanciers annie at Sentence! 
11. No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be 


eligible for this competition. 


THIS BEING A DOUBLE NUMBER, 


TWO COUPONS ARE PUBLISHED. 


FOOTER FACTS AND FANCIES. 


International Team Building. 


Tug most important match in this weck’s Coupon 
is the International game between England and 
Scotland at Stamford Bridge. The splendid inclosure 
of the Chelsea F.C. already holds the record for the 
largest attendance at an English ig match. This 
was on December 27th, 1909, when Newcastle visited 
the Pensioners, and over 66,000 attended. 


The English Team. 

The selection of the English team to meet Scotland, 
at Stamford Bridge on April 5th, is a very difficult 
matter. At one time, the Irish and Welsh Inter- 
nationals were looked upon by England merely as 
preliminary canters for the great annual struggle with 
the Scots. But now both Wales and Ireland have to 
be treated with the utmost respect, and the teams 
carefully selected. 

The selectors will not forget in a hurry the defeat 
of England’s Internationals by ten Irishmen, and if 
this was not enough to make the selectors sit up and 
take a little notice, the Inter-League match with 
Scotland completed the trick. 

The composition of the English team is still a matter 
of conjecture at tho moment of going to press, and 
although the selectors have capped six new men 
against Wales, the chances are that England will 
depend upon the “ old brigade,” as the mainstay of 


Turn to the opposite 


England’s Eleven, for after all, experience of Inter- 
national matches goes a long way in dealing with the 
Scottish plan of compete 

The selection of the team against Wales has been 
described as the be eg result of the labours of a 
panic-stricken committee, but even if this team sheuld 
come off,” it is unlikely that it will represent England 
against the wearer of the Thistle. 

We should like to see the following team selected as 
being capable of not only holding their own, but o 
defeating the picked men of Scotland :— . 

Goal, Hardy (Aston Villa); backs, Crompton (Black- 
burn Rovers), and P (West Bromwich Albion) ; 
half-backs, Cuggy (Sunderland), Boyle (Burnley), and Bradshaw 
(Blackburn Bovers) ; forwards, Mordue and Buchan (Sunder- 
land), Freeman (Burnley), Woodward (Chelsea) and Wall 
(Manchester United), 

The eclectors may, however, prefer Holley and 
Hodkinson, or Stephenson and Bache. 

The Scottish Eleven. 

It will be a Em and well-deserved compliment 
if the Scottish Selection Committee should pick all the 
members of the Scottish League team, who so easily 
routed the English League at Hampton Park, to 
represent Scotland at Stamford Bridge. 

ut it is a bit too much to expect of them, for there 
is no a fs the fact that the Anglo-Scots exercise 
a@ tremendous influence over the selectors. Why it 
should be is difficult to understand. 

No ono can say that the Scotsmen put up a better 
game against Wales, because of a little leavening with 
Anglo-Scots. In fact, the reverse was the case. 

It has bten suggested that one of the reasons why 
the Scottish selectors hanker after the ‘‘ Anglos,’ 


page and read the little poem entitled “‘Bad Luck.” 


is because the Anglo-Scots are more accustomed to tl. 

lay and conditions of English football, and 1: 
Peceuse of their superiority. There may be sometlii:: 
canny in the idea. 

There is no estion, however, that Anglo-Nc' : 
should be deba from appearing for their countr:, 
but it is a good thing for Scotland when the majot:'\ 
of the Scottish Eleven is picked from her own si!» 
of the Tweed. 

Team-building is always a fascinating problem, a! 
we think that the following team would not 0! 
give England a good game, but might possibly ¢': 
gain a victory for the wearers of the Thistle :— 

Goal, Brownlie (8rd Lanark) ; backs, Walker (Swindon). 
Dodds (Celtic) ; half-backs, Mercer (Hearts), Thomson (Su! 
land), and Nellies (Hearts) ; forwards, McAtee and McMener 
Heeaes Reid (Rangers), Croal (Falkirk), and A. Su + 


There is, certainly, the possibility of more Anu - 
Scots appearing in the Scottish team, and it woul!l 1: | 
create any surprise to see Low (Sunderland) «| 
Robertson (Sheffield Wed.) tind places. 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST Neo. 2¢. 
Matches Played on Saturday, March Ist. 
In this contest the match Leicester Fosse v. Fulham: '! 
not take place and has not been taken into considera’ veal 
in judging the competition. No competitor curr: * * 
forecasted the remaining eeventeen matches, but four ¢".- 
petitors with three incorrect results divide the consola:: 
prize of £25: ws 
B. Seaman, 7 Portman Market, Church Street, N.W on 
J. Boyp, 15 Railway Terrace, Newfield S.0., Neweas'. 
P. L. Kine, 17 Wendell Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. ' 
Miss Neiy Hott, 1 Harebell St., Kirkdale, Liverr' 


{VEEK ENDING 
Marci 29, 1913, 


Gnfessions °F the 
Py C23 > BS. 


Cat 


the 
His 


Kinc Epwarp was always eet, of as 
best-dressed man im Europe, rightly so. 
clothes were made for him by the famous Poole’s, 
and we were responsible for his footwear. 

The late king was not only a king in every 
sense of the word, but he was one of the best 
masters any servant ever had. I doubt if anyone 


placed in such @ high position ever treated those 
under him better. I know this much, that not 
a single servant, from his valet to the boy who 
liclped to clean the knives, but would not have 
died for “‘ the Governor,’’ as he was known by high 
and low. 

“The Governor” was very particular about his 
hoots, as indeed he was about all his dress. One 
thing he hated above all others, however, was to be 
compelled to wear @ new pair. He stuck to his 
old favourites as long as he possibly could, and 
cven when compelled to don new footwear he got 
one of his suite to wear them for three or four 
days to “ break * them in as it were. 


Kingly Comfort to be Considered. 


It will surprise a good many people to know that 
Rovalty hase boots soled and healed just as much 
as the man in the strect does. The reason, how- 
ever, is very different in the two cases. To the 
average man it is @ question of three-and-six 
for repairs instead of ten-and-six to fifteen shillings 
for a new pair of boots, To Royalty it is a question 
of comfort. si ‘ 

King Edward was vory tender-footed, and a new 
pair of boots were @ source of real pain to him to 
wear. He would have new soles and heels placed 
upon comfortable old uppers as long as those 
uppets would stand it. 

At regular intervals I used to call at Buckingham 
Palace and see the king’s head valet. He used 
to give me those boots which required mending in 
any way. King Edward, by the way, invariably 
wore his boots out exactly in the same way, that 
is right in the middle of the sole. It is a super- 
stition among bootmakers that the man who wears 
a holo in the centre of the soles of his boots will die 
a rich man. Certainly the majority of wealthy 
men whom I fitted bore out this superstition. _ 


“He’d Knock My Head Off!" -- 


One be I called as usual to see the king’s 
valet, and he handed me a pair of boots which 
required certain rather intricate ropairs to the 
uppers, These — consisted of putting new 
uppers on the old linings, one of the most difficult 
repairs known in the boot trade. 

“The Governor’ wants you to get this done as 
quickly as possible,” said the valet. 
; “But I don’€ think we can do that,” I replied. 
* Any bootmaker will tell you that that kind of 
repair is almost impossible to carry out properly. 
ta nine cases out of ten it spuils the fit of the 
boots. 
«,, possible!" cried the king's head valet. 

If I were to tell the ‘Governor’ that he'd knock my 
head off—and change his bootmaker,’ he added 
significantly, 7 

{t took a man sixteen hours to carry out that 
Tepair, but it was done as “the Governor” wished. 

It is not very well known, by the way, that the 
valets of rich men rarely allow any of the under 
Servants to clean their master’s boots. The king's 
head valet, who was naturally in an extremely 
responsible position, always looked after his Royal 
master’s boots himself. 

It mustn’t be thought that the soling and necling 


. the king’s boots was just the ordinary soling an 
erg 3s.. 6d. gents, 2s. 6d. ladies.” very 


h ing Edward had his boots repaired it cost 
ao twenty-four shillings, In such a case the old 
<a and heel are completely ripped off the upper, 
T an entirely new sole and heel stitched on. 

Wo of the most highly skilled bootmakers in 


=I want a parody on it beginning “I never had a garden plot,” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY; 


By SAMUEL BULLEY. 


(Mr. Bulley, for over thirty years, was the chief 


assistant to one of the best known bootmakers tn the 


West End, During that time he provided the Royal 
Family with their footwear. King George, King 
Edward, and Queen Alerandra, the Kaiser, the Tsar 
of Russia, the King of Italy, and many other famous 

have had thetr boots and shoes from him. 
This week he tells w@ few stories about the late 
King Edward VII.) 


London made the king’s boots. One man made 
a speciality of making the uppers and the other 
fastened the soles on. Each man knew his own 
work, and neither could do the other's. If the man 
who made the uppers were suddenly called upon to 
fix soles upon them he would bo all at sea 
and make @ bad job of it. 
His Boots—£3 10s. a Pair. 


An ordinary pair of boots for the late king cost 
£3 10s. Plain slippers, pumps, or court shoes 
cost anything from £2 12s, to £5 5s. a pair. There 
were only half a dozen men in the whole of the 
West End who could make a pair of boots fit for 
King Edward to wear, and naturally these men 
could afford to charge a high price for their work. 
After all, £3 10s. is not much to charge for a pair 
of boots that really are boots. 

The most expensive footwear ever put on by the 
late King were the pumps he wore at his corona- 
tion. They were made of patent leather, and had 
fitted to them a pair of diamond buckles that 
blazed and sparkled_on tho great day like big 
stars. These pumps, nade specially for the King’s 
crowning, and worn only on that day, were valued 
at over £1,300. 

Though in the highest of all positions the king 
hated anyone who “kow-towed” to him in a 
servile way. Nothing was more distasteful to 
him than to be continually spoken to with “ Yes, 
your Majesty,” ‘‘ No, your Majesty.’ He made 
it a fixed rule that “His Majesty * should only 
be used once, even by the tradespeople with whom 
he came in contact, and after that ‘Sir’ was 
sufficient. 

Snubbed a Swanker. 


King Edward's hatred of snobbery reminds me 
of an excellent story which I heard of him in that 
connection. When he was Prince of Walcs he 
happened to go into a bootmaker's shop with ono 
of is friends, Lord T . 

Lord T-—— had rather a tender corn and had 
come to be measured for an casy-fitting pair of 
boots. The assistant, a new one by the way, had 
on his little finger a huge cheap paste ring. This 
ring he ostentatiously showed as he knelt down 
to look at Lord T——’s boots. 

He was nervously fumbling about, to his Jord- 
ship's obvious annoyance. The Prince of Walcs 
looked on for ao moment and then said quictly, 
“If you took that ring off perhaps you would be 
better able to see Lord T——’s boots!” 


(Next week Mr. Bulley will teil some tales 
of King Gevrg?.) 


BAD LUCK. 
I never had a slice of tuast 
Buttered nicely on the brown, 
But fell upon a sanded flour, 
And always with the butter down, . 


(See foolline on page 996.) 


WONDERFUL! 
“You are soon to be married to the man you 
love,” said the fortune teller. 
“Is he fair?” inquired Miss Taken, 


“Yes.” 

“Ts his name Harold?” 

ity Yes.” 

“ Does his father own a motor ? ” 
“Yes.” 


“Will Harold give me a ring with a turquoise 
and two diamonds ? ” 

“ce Yes.” 

“ Are we going to Italy for our honeymoon ? ” 

“ Yes.”’ 

Miss Taken turned to a friend: 

“Jsn’t it wonderful ? ”’ she said, 
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Singing to Talking Machines. 


Stage “Stars” Find Entertaining Audiences Easy 
Compared with Record Making. 

Tar latest penalty that fame exacts from 
theatrical and music hall ‘‘ stars” is that of singing 
to talking machines. For gramophone agents 
descend in shoals on the “star” who comes out 
with a new song success or talking scena that takes 
the public fancy. 

Most artistes will tell you—and hardened ones 
too—that singing to a reproducing machine is 
to them a far greatcr ordeal than performing 
to a crowded theatre. It is the strange conditions, 
under which these voice reproductions are carried 
out, that so often unnerve the most experienced 
performers. 

The setting—a bare barn-like hall—in_itsclf 
scarcely inspires confidence. One end is screened 
from the gaze of the occupants by a long curtain 
through which a monstrous horn of brass extends 
out into the room, being suspended from the 
ceiling. 

Musicians with Weird Instruments. 


Grouped around are a motley assembly of 
musicians with instruments of weird design. 
Somehow these instruments secm familiar, yet 
no one ever saw. their like in a theatro orchestra. 
They are especially constructed to produce soft 
sound waves that do not drown tho singer's 
voice. 

The violins no longer possess the familiar curves 
and sturdy frames. They are peculiar hollow 
tube-like affairs with strangely arranged strings. 
The ’cellos are in a similar emaciated condition, 
their ample sides having apparently dwindled 
into slight wooden supports. Every instrument, 
however, boasts a little aluminium horn directed 
towards the parent trumpet, in order to concentrate 
the sound. waves at one common point. Perched 
on a high platform near the roof is the conductor, 
whose lofty oa is chosen to take him out 
of the way of the all-important sound waves. 


Silence for the Singer. 


The performer stands on a little wooden plat- 
form right at the mouth of the recciving trumpet. 
A few hurricd directions and then strict silence is 
the rule. No human voice or sound but that of the 
singer must now disturb the atmosphere, for 
the little machine behind the curtain relentlessly 
records every little sound wave. 

A red light is flashed and the attenuated little 
orchestra gets to work. 

And then the artiste has to sing to this 
strange little assembly with abandon and zest as 
though the inspiration of the brilliant light, of 
beautiful clothes, and scenery and applauding 
audience were all there. 

It is a great ordeal, for one has to sing with far 
greater care in front of a talking machine than is 
required when audiences of ficsh and blood are 
to be pleased. 


Even Shuffling Feet are Recorded. 


With fiendish cruelty the revolving wax re- 
cording disc gathers in every little fault. A slight 
clearing of the throat or little swallow, every deep 
breath or slight shuffle of the fect, are sufficient 
to form sound waves that imprint their message 
on the yielding wax. Such things an audience 
would not note, but the obedient record maker 
makes no distinction between the actual and the 
intended. 

When the artiste has finished the record is played 
over and the inevitable imporfections criticised. 
The weak spots are then rehearsed and the whole 
trying business commenced over again. If the 
performer makes a mistake during the song, a 
bell rings and a fresh start is made. Not until 
a record of pure and distinct tone is obtained does 
the artiste’s ordeal end. 

Big artistes such as Caruso, Melba, and Tetraz- 
zini make many thousands of pounds by records 
of their voices, while even the smaller fry in the 
theatrical and concert worlds considerably aug: 
ment their incomes by royalties on records of their 
performances, 

Several of the most famous reproductions of 
Cavuso’s and Melba’s voices have been placed in @ 
sealed tomb beneath the Opera House in Paris in 
order that future gencrations a hundred years hence 
may know the singing talent that existed in the 
nineteenth contury. 
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Hints for the Hundred-Upper. 


Have a Straight Cue, and Never Use White Chalk. 


WHEN you are looking round for a cue, and the 
marker asks “Ivories or bonzoline, sir?” which 
should you choose ? 

Sometimes he does. not ask, and there are 
thousands of casual players who do not know which 
they are using. A professional has sometimes to 
play with one t of ball, sometimes with the 
other, but sct him down in an ordinary billiard 
saloon and he will choose composition (bonzoline) 
balls every time. 

No loss an authority than Stevenson has advised 
the ordinary hundred-upper always to 
composition balls his choice. 


The reason is that in not one billiard saloon in a ; docs your father prefer ?” 


hundred are the ivory balls true. 

Ivory balls are almost as delicate as babies. 
Let thom once get frost-bitten and they are ruined. 
Even a slight temporary chill affects their running. 
Matches, Stevenson has declared, have been won 
i lost by a chance opening of a window on a cold 

aye 

In vory few ordinary billiard-rooms is care taken 
to sce that the ivory set aro kept at an even 
temperature, day and night. Washing them in 
cold water may make them run dully and heavily. 
Many sets of ivory balls, ‘indecd, are permanently 
damaged on their first day’s play. 


When Choosing a Table. 

How are you to choose a table? Well, if you 
have any choice, remember that the “slowest” 
table is nearest the match type. 

The “ skating-rink ” table, so common in public 
rooms, is one many professionals would refuse to 
spoil their touch by playing on. 

The nap is worn off by incessant ironing. The 
average marker, who prides himself on the glaze he 
gets with Lis iron, is simply spoiling his table by 
using too hot an iron. 

A professional, before playing on a fresh table, 
always tests the nap by running the back of his 
hand over the cloth. The nap, which, of course, 
runs from the baulk end towards the top of the table, 
should be quite distinct. 

A useful professional hint in connection with 
the nap is, other things being equal, to allow for it 
by putting rathcr more force into a shot against the 
nap than into those with it. A slow shot against 
the nap is apt to turn away. If you run a penny 
one way along a table and then the other you will see 
what a difference the nap makes. 

‘ A comeeae nacker in a seaside town is not 
in @ particularly happy ition. The modern 
auditing, of salianient’ bbbe are not nearly as 
sensitive to frost as the old pure rubber cushions 
were. But all except the very best cushions are 
still very liable to be affected by the salt in scaside 
sir. 

Perished Cushions are Fatal. 

Billiard-rooms by the seaside are full of tables 
with “ i. cushions. The rubber being dead 
the ball comes off at all sorts of curious angles, 
sometimes obeving the side put on the balls, but 
usually not. 

A good billiard table forms an excellent barometer. 
When a table is playing more slowly than usual 
it is a safe sign that rain is near. Take your 
favourite table’s weather tip. 

How about choosing your n,” as the pro- 
fessional calls his cue? Well, all the professionals 
ure emphatic that even if you have to squint along 
every cue in the building you must get one that 
is straight. 

One distinguished player has admitted that if 
asked to play with the average cue, wai more 
or less through being leant against the wall by care- 
fess players, he would have no shame about accept- 
ing a start from anybody. To pick up the first cuo 
without holding the butt to your eye and glancing 
along it is simply billiard suicide. 

You should test its balance, too. If the centre 
of gravity comes just at the end of the splicing, or 
a littie further towards the tip, congratulate 
yourself. Avoid the others, they are too weak at 
the end the strain falls on. 

As for your chalk, never use the white variety, 
which sticks in lumps to your ball and spoils its 
running. And uso the professional's dodge in 
putting the chalk on. Don’t smear it all over the 
surface of the Up. The professionals, one and all, 
apply it gingerly round the tip’s circular edge. 
That is wheto it is wanted, 


—For the best xarody I will give Half a Guinea. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


SMART! 
A HUMonisT was once asked fur an impromptu 
joke. : 
“On what subject ?” said he. 
“On the King,” was the reply. 
“Oh,” said the humorist, “the King is not 
a subject!” 


* Jones,” said Smith, “ why is yaur head like a 
Saturday to Monday ?” 

** Give it up,” gurgled Jones. 

“Because,” said Smithy, “it's your weak end.” 


NEW USE FOR PATTERNS. 
“T want,” said the bright youth, entering 
the tailor’s shop, ‘‘ some patterns of spring suitings 


make | for father to see.” 


“Certainly,” replied the assistant. ‘‘ What kind 


“Father,” said the bright boy, “is not at all 
particular as to the kind of pattern, so long as they 
are strong enough to hold up our creeper.” 
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LIGHT AT MORNING-TIDE. 
O, the plea of the Bairns from the slum-land’s 
foul by-ways, 
= lurks grim Disease in her pestilent 
irs, 


From garrets and cellars midst din of the 
highways— 
The saddest and meekest of all human 
prayers! 


O, the wist of wan faces, young—old with 
a sorrow, 
That burdens Life’s morn-hours with Age’s 
harsh load ; 
Wee hearts void of hope ‘for the day and 
the morrow, 
And tiny feet wearied on perilous road. 


All ye who have known the sweet gladness 
of childhood, 
O’er-winged by fond loves in a home-stead 
serene, 
Send bar ray of pure sunshine, a breath of the 


wood, 
To lives that so little of either have seen. 
And take for your guerdon the shouts and 
the laughter, 
The song of fréed souls that awhile forget 


pain, 
Oblivious all of Before and of After, 
In hours that bring back Merry England 


again. 
WILLIAM SHEPPERLEY. 


The above clever little poem has been specially 
written and dedicated to the Fresh Air Fund by 
Mr. William Cae aed Mr. She; ley is a 
unique character. He earns his living by standing 
in the gutter at Tokenhouse Yard, City, selling 
sweets. At the same time he composes 8, SOME 
of which have earned the praise of the well-known 
poet, Mr. Stephen Phillips, and have found their 
way into i, gg i When sending 
as his verses, Mr. Reepaeriey wrote to say 
that the Fresh Air had his heart-felt 
ey and he hoped his work might obtain the 
slum kiddies some practical help. If you wish to 
send a contribution, address your envelope to the 
Hon. Sec., Fresh Air Fund, 18 Henrietta Street, 
_ London, W.C. 


SECECEEECCEECEECEESEECE 
ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


Ranpatt: “I’ve written an article on ‘Why 
Men do not Marry’ and illustrated it with photo- 
graphs of dreadful-looking strong-minded women.” 

Rogers: ‘‘ Where did you get the pictures ?” 

Ranpatv: ‘‘ They're wives of the men I know.” 
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Mrs. Bonnie: “How do you like my new 
gown ?” 

Mr. Bonnie: “Reminds me of a crowded 
theatre.” 

Mrs. Bonnie: “ Crowded theatre! How so?” 

Mr. Bonnie: “There seems to be standing 
room only.” 


ALL OVER. 
“ Way don’t you want to let me hold your hand?” 
‘* What good would it do you to hold my hand ?” 
“Tt would make me glad and give me courage, 
perhaps to—to say sumething that—that I—er-———”” 
“There, please hold both of my hands.” 
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Amazing Feats of Airmen. 3 


Sablating Saved Hig Life by Climbing Out of His 
Machine and Operating the Planes with His Hands. 


Ir an airman once loses control of his machine 
his fate is as good as sealed. Yet there are sum: 
men so plucky, so wonderfully full of resourc:, 
that even in the most awful dilemmas they neve: 
lose their heads, but will snatch at any desperate 
chance and somehow manage to come out unhurt. 

Sablating is such a man. In July last he was 
flying with a passenger and had reached a heiyit 
of fully a thousand feet when a gust caught his 

lane. There was o sharp snap. One of the 
levers controlling the planes had broken. 

Such an accident usually spells death. The 
moment control of the planes is lost the machi. 
is at the mercy of every puff. It may plunges 
downwards or tilt upwards. Jt is bound to fall. 

Sablating acted on the instant. Scrambline 
swiftly out of his seat, he crept forward and 
operated the planes directly by hand. Th 
machine vol-planed swiftly earthwards, but. thous’) 
‘ was smashcd on landing neither of the men wa: 

urt. 

Captain Maitland, one of our own army flying 
men, owed his life on one occasion to his own 
presence of mind. Two summers ago he maile a 
first flight in a new Farman biplane across Salishury 
Plain. When about fifty feet from the ground his 
foot slipped and struck tho rudder lever. Instantly 
the machine turned and dropped like a stone. 


Stood Up to Avoid Death. 

Captain. Maitland made one frantic effort to 
right the machine, realised that it was too latc, 
then sprang to his feet, and standing up like th: 
captain of a sinking ship, struck the ground, fect 
first. Had it not been for his promptitude. lv 
would have been buried under the wreck of hi- 
machine and most certainly killed. As it was. 
it was his ankles only that suffered. One wa- 
broken, the other dislocated. Otherwise he we- 
unhurt. 

One of the Egbert brothers, acrobats, was on 
the top of a coach near Liverpool when a whee! 
came off and the vehicle upset. It came quit: 
natural to him to wait till the coach was hall 
over, then jump wide, landing safely on his fert. 
It was exactly in this fashion.that the well-known 
airwoman, Madame de Laroche, saved her lilt 
at Rheims. Her machine was brought down by 
the “wash” of another acroplane passing to. 
— and she managed to keep her head and jum). 
clear. 

Monsieur Le Blon, by his quickness and clever 
ness, on one occasion, saved not only his own 
life, but those of a number of other people. 


Jumped His Machine Like a Hurdler. 

This was at the Doncaster flying weck three 
years ago. It may be remembered that th: 
weather was very bad. Le Blon was flying in a 
gale when a heavy gust surging behind the monv- 
plane swung it broadside on, heading off to the 
right. 

He tried to regain his line of flight, Lut the 
machine refused to come round. ‘then he dr- 
scended quickly. But by this time he was almo~t 
on the rails bordering the course. He touched 
carth at forty miles an hour. Immediately in 
front were the white posts and rails fronted |v 
a ditch. Le Blon was equal to the emerge). 
He jerked forward his elevating lever, and like 
a horse rising at a fence the plane jerked forward 
and over the obstacle. But now a worse peiil 
confronted him. He found himself charging 2t 
the speed of an express train straight for the packud 
ranks of spectators. 

Again he threw himsclf on his steering column, 
and swung it over, leaning his body forward. 
With a great swoop the plane again leaped inte 
the air. So close was it to the crowd that the 
wind of its age sent hats flying this way a 
that. But it rose—rose to fifty fect and tlie 
came hurtling down. The wheels crumpled, the 
propeller flew to fragments. But no cne was hit. 


WELL REMEMBERED. 
Ascum: “Do you remember the night I had to 
take you home from the club in a cab and—--- 
Nagget: ‘‘ Yes, indeed.” 
Ascum: ‘“‘I don’t suppose you 
last of it yet?” 
Nagget: “No, my wife’s still living.” 


have heard the 


Mark postcards “ Plot.’’ (See page 1022.) 


WeEK ENDING 
Marci 29, 1913, 


By C. MALCOLM 


“I necKoN that 
Easter comin’ so early 
this year will make a 
big difference to seaside 
hotels an’ boardin’ 
houses,” said Pincher 
as he gazed out of the 
window at the drizzling 
rain. ‘Mind you, in 
our bloomin’ climate it 
don’t count for much 
wot month it comes in, 
for if it was August 
be glad of an overcoat an’ a fire 
‘athe evenin’, but March is a month with a bad name, 
cold, nippy. wi an’-—” 7 ; 

“What does all this lead up to?” I asked impa- 
ticntly. 

Pincher gazed at me reproachfully. 

[didn’t think you’d be able to let me get through 
without interruption,” he said sadly, ‘‘ but if you're 
in such a blanked hurry, guv’nor, it leads up to a 
iittle adventure Bill Emmens an’ me had at a seaside 
Loardin’ house two or threc Easters ago. __ . 

“Td been readin’ an advertisement of a big boardin’ 
house in a fashionable south coast resort which we'll 
call Seabourne, an’ it struck me that there might be 
opportunities, so to speak, an’ as Bill Emmens hap- 
pened to come in just as I was sorter sizin’ the situation 
rp. I told him about it. ae 

“* But we should want swanky togs an’ evenin 
res,’ says Bill, ‘ an’ how are we goin’ to manage that 
wen we ain’t got a quid between us ?’ 

“*T know that,” Isays, ‘We can pet the togs casy. 
‘the job will be to make you look respectable 


enough,’ 
“It was silly for Bill to get angry. I spoke more 
in pity than isan: for a iiss like his is a bandicap 
toa man wot’s got to make his way in the world; 
Int wen he’d exhausted his breath, he was ready 
to listen to reason. 

“At that time I was livin’ in lodgin’s over a shop 
in a suburban High Street an’ next door was a hosier’s 
an’ outfitter’s, a big ee where you could buy a 


you'd most likely 


“hole rig-out from a kit to a tooth-brush. 
My room was on the top floor with a window lookin’ 
on to the roof, whilst there was a skylight in the hosier’s 
ivof, the whole buildin’ bein’ used as shop an’ store 
rooms. No one slept on the premises, an’ I'd often 
thought it would be an easy crib to crack, but as the 
principal takings of the day were paid into the bank 
“pposite just before it closed, I thought the remainder 
\.ouldn’t be worth the risk, especially as they had a 
.ood safe, but w’en it came to an outfit for Seabournc— 
wcll, there it was all ready for the askin’, so to speak. 

“That night Bill Emmens and me selected our 
tozs, Bill wanted to take a black-an’-white check 
suit, which made him look like a bookmaker, but I 
topped him. We each selected a kit bag an’ filled 
i, takin’ a few extra things so as to raise our fares 
in have a bit of cash in hand. Then we got back to my 
diggin’s, 

~ Bill sto with me until six o’clock, then havin’ 
‘en the bobby pass he slipped out with the two bags 
arrangin’ to meet me at London Bridge about eleven. 
Ud fixed him up with a light overcoat an’ travellin’ 
‘ap an’ rug, an’ he looked the part of a man wot had 
vither left or was goin’ to catch one of the carly 
mornin’ trains, 

“ You see, guv’nor, it would never have done for me 
to have quitted my lodgings; they’d have suspected 
ie at once, an’ soon have nabbed me, but as it was tho 

‘ccs soon summed up that the entry had been made 
hy the skylight, an’ from wot I could gather they 
thought the burglar had got on the roof through an 
cmpty house at the end of the block. Anyway, after 
‘splainin’ to my landlady that I should be awa; 
i Easter, I lefé my diggin’s, carrying a small hand. 
bag With no one havin’ a word to say to me. 

 Lleft the bag in the cloak-room at London Bridge, 
vn’ Bill turned up just in time to catch the express 
tv Seabourne, Be’ had no trouble; in fact a polite 
‘oung copper had got him a taxi; an’ his havin’ got 
’ very fair price for the superfluous stuff from a fence 
‘ot was just started in the game, an’ wanted to get a 
uooR connection, we looked forward to our stay at 
Scabourne. We arranged that we should be strangers 
‘o cach other. I was to be Mr. Montague, a city man, 
0’ Bill was to be Mr. Rudolph, an’ pose as a butcher 
‘ot had just come into a pile of money. 

' The Belleville Boarding House was a swagger 
Dace on the front, an’ w’en we got out of the ‘bus 
“hich had met useat the statidn, we saw there was 
ae & crowd stayin’sthere. Bill nearly spoilt the 
yi iole show at the start by arguin’ over the sixpence 
they charged for the ride (ies the station, but in the 


One of our staff is shortly going to celebrate his golden 


Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF, 


HINCKS. AN EASTER EPISODE. 


end he paid, an’ walkin’ in separate we got our rooms, 
had a very good lunch, an’ then went out for a walk. 
Me goin’ first an’ Bill mectin’ me in a quiet spot as 
we'd arranged. 

“‘ We decided to go on the ‘ wait an’ sce’ policy for 
a bit, an’ wer at dinner that night an’ old crock with 
dyed hair an’ a lunatic smile, turncd up in a diamond 
necklace, I set out to find who she was an’ where her 
room was. Bill also had a group under observation, 
an’ on the Friday, we kept quiet, waitin’ for the smokin’ 
concert on the Saturday for our little haul. 

“The concert was rather a cute idea on the part of 
the proprietor. He'd engaged a company of pierrots 
who were startin’ a show on the pier on Easter Monday, 
an’ he was to provide free drinks an’ smokes. It was 
to be held in a sorter double drawin’-room which 
could be turned into one room, an’ all the boarders 
were invited. 

“It fitted most beautifully with our scheme, 
uv'nor, an’ it was arranged that I should slip out 
rst an’ collar my litle lot of stuff, then I'd come 

back an’ Bill would go an’ do his bit. There was o 
train to London at ten o'clock. I was to allow Bill 
an hour to do his work, then I was to quit an’ mect 
him at the station. It meant leavin’ our bags an’ 
new togs, but as we were goin’ to put overcoats over 
our evenin’ dress an’ there’d be no bill to pay, we 
couldn’t grumble at that. 

“Well, guv'nor, I can’t say whether the concert 
was good or bad, for soon after it had started I slipped 
out, an’ a nice little haul I made, even the servants 
were listcnin’ to the bloomin’ pierrots, an’ I had the 
place to myself. The old gal was wearin’ her diamond 
necklace, as I’d feared, but she'd left plenty of stuff 
worth takin’, an’ I reckon w'en I went back to the con- 
cert-room I'd got about a hundred quid’s worth of 
stuff in my iets, 

“ At first I couldn’t see Bill; then I found him sittin’ 
at a table with a couple of rather pretty gals, smokin’ 
a big cigar, an’ with every sign of havin’ done hissclf 


well. 

“T strolled up to the table—it was a interval in the 
programme—an’ started to talk about the show, at 
the same time I kicked Bill to give him a hint like. 

““*Mr, Rudolph is so amusin’,’ said one of the gals. 
‘Do go on with the story you were about to tell us, 
Mr. Rudolph.’ 

“With that I kicked Bill again, for I knew most 
of his stories an’ saw trouble in the air, but old Bill 
had been takin’ full advantage of the free drinks an’ 
cigars an’ he wasn't inclined to move. He beamed 
on the gals, tried to light a cigar at the wrong end, 
and then gettin’ mad t ave him a vicious kick an’ 
scowl wot brought him to his senses. 

“He said somethin’ about goin’ to act some fresh 
air, an’ just as the second part of the programme 


"TT found Bill sittin? at a table with a couple of 
rather pretty gals.” 


started he went out, an’ with an cye on the clock 
over the door I made myself pleasant to the gals. 

“Then all of a sudden, just as one of the pierrots 
was singin’ some rot about a silvery moon, a bloomin’ 
electric bell started to ring like mad. 

*©¢Tho burglar alarm,’ says one girl, sorter doin’ a 
faint. ‘Oh, Doris, there’s a burglar in the house !’ 

“Then I knew Bill Emmens had gone an’ donc it, 
guv'nor, an’ I could have cried to think of the mess 
up of a really neat little job, The show was stopped 
sharp, an’ we all hurricd out, the boss of the placc 
leadin’. There was a rare commotion in the hall, 
an’ the porter chap came u 


““*The police have got Bim, sir, ho says. ‘ They 
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chased him an’ caught him before he got far aways 
They’re bringin’ him here now.’ . 

oe Pincher,’ I says to mysclf, knowin’ wot old Bill 
was wen he'd done hissclf well, ‘your name's 
Walker !” . 

“ But before I could get to the door in walked a 
couple of coppers with a reg'lar sncak-thief-lookin’ 
scarecrow, evidently a man of no professional standin’. 
Then tho scrazgy old gal came down the stairs sayin’ 
her jewellery had disappeared, an’ there was a reg’lao 
riot, an’ in the midst of it a pretty gal came up to me 
blushin’ an’ lookin’ troubled. 

“*Oh, Mr. Montague,’ she says, ‘I wish you would 
come upstairs. Mr. Rudolph's lyin’ on the mat 
outside my door. I think he must be ill.’ 

sey followed her up the stairs, guvnor, an’ thero 
was old Bill curled up on the mat, sleepin’ as innocent 
as a child, outside the door. It was clear that afters 
the hot air of the concert-room the colder air had 
om him, an’ he'd just sunk down an’ gone to 
sleep. 

“* Don't say anythin’ to the others,’ I says to the 

al. ‘Mr. penne pe ain't quite himself. I'll see 
ith to bed if you'll go away for a few minutes.’ 

_\ An’ w’en she'd gone I kicked Bill an’ woke somes 

life in him; ‘then I got him to his room, an’ then I let 

him havo it. I quite sobered him, guy nor, an’ 


There was old Bill curled up on the mat 


door sleepin’ as innocent as a child. 


outside the 
” 


secin’ as how it would look suspicious to quit at once, 
I made him pay the expenses till the Tuesday mornin’ 
out of his share of the swag. 

“The chap wot had been collared swore that he'd 
never got into the boardin’ house, that he'd only 
raised the window, an’ hearin’ the alarm goin’ had 
bolted, to be collared by a couple of bobbies who 
happened to be near; but as ao lot of stuff had dis- 
appeared, it was reckoned he'd got an accomplice, 
an’ ho was sentenced to six months’ hard labour. 

“ T was sorry for him, guv'nor, but he was a fool to 
butt in on a place like the Belleville Boardin’ Housc, 
and Bill Emmens will never forgive himself for havin’ 
missed a good chance through payin’ so much attention 
to pretty gals an’ the proprietor’s cheap whisky. 
Thanks, guv'nor, I will have another as I'm goin’ 
to be teetotal for the next few days.” 

“ Another Easter scheme ? ” I asked. 

“Ah!” wink, 


(Another of Pincher’s Yarns shortly.) 


tellin’. 


“How much longer will that wretched train 
be?” 

“She'll soon be ‘ere now, sir. The enginc- 
driver’s dog’s a trottin’ up the line, and you may 
be sure his master ain’t very far behind!” 
——————————————————————————— 
Carry your “‘Pearson’s”’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 

This is a very popular device for distributing gifts among the 
loyal readers of “ P.W.” 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance fee. All you 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in the 
street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy of 
Pearson's Weekly ” and wait till you are spotted by one ot 
the many representatives of ‘“P.W.,” who are all over the 
country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue of 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a postcard, 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “ P.W.” in 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and all you 
have to do is just to place a tick against the gift you prefer, 
write your name and address in the space provided, and drop 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

~ A morning or £0 later, the gift you have selected will arrive 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Already 
hundreds of readers have received gifts in this manner, 
and a big list of winners appears on page 1004. So 


Carry your “Pearson's” in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


said Pincher with a “That's 


wedding. 
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TAKEN all round, it was the most interesting piece of 
news which bad come to tho village for many a day, 
for not only did it cause tonguc-clicking surprise, but 
also it arouscd reminiscence and involved speculation 
as to what would be the probable outcome. 

Ellen Shale, she who used to be Ellen Carshott, 
was coming back to live with her father. She was a 
widow now, and had one child, a boy of eleven. That 
was the news in its entirety, but it was the circum- 
stances of her departure which lent such tremendous 
interest to her return. ; 

** Wonder what George Basfield ‘Il say about it 2?” 
was tho almost incvitable comment of everyone who 
heard tho news. 

And, indecd, this was a conjecture which held out 
opportunities for all manner of prophesying, so that 
it entailed many a luxurious gossip and the consequent 
forgetting of husbands’ teas and children’s bed-times. 
Nome there were who maintained that Mr. Basfield 
would ignore the return entirely ; a few declared that 
ho woul forgive and forget the past. Others, again, 
were certain that, whenever he encountered Ellen 
Shale in the street, Mr. Basficld would merely smile 
mockingly at her and pass on, whistling. 

Somo thought he would move from the village, or watch 
his opportunity to have the law against her father for 
some transgression, or give her small son thrashing. 
‘Tho whole subject offered a wide field for speculation. 
and village gossip disported itself in that field with all 
the happy irresponsibility of a gambolling colt. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Basfield was one of the last 
to learn the tidings. Possibly enough this was because 
ho was a man who, for twelve years, had isolated 
himself as far as possible from human friendship. 
Possibly, on the other hand, it was because no one felt 
bold enough to saunter up to that grim, morose- 
looking man and give him the nows. 

But before Jong he began to feel that something was 
astir--something which concerned him and gave him 
a fresh interest in the ae of his neighbours. People 
would look curiously at him as they passed him in the 
street; from the corner of his eye he would see folk 
exchanging significant smiles and nodding towards 
him. “And, though outwardly he showed no sign, he 
inwardly winced, for the soul of Mr. Basficld was still! 
sensitive, despite his grim exterior. And, after twelve 
years, the wound was still unhealed. 

At last, in some roundabout way, the news came to 
him. He merely muttered ‘‘ Coming back, eh ?” 
and strode on. Eye-witnesses declared that his face 
went white, and all agreed that this was with passion. 
It was generally belicved that there would be a hot 
time for Ellen Shale’s youngster the first time George 
Basfield cotched hold of him. 

But it was not of Ellen’s boy that Basfield was think- 
ing as he went trudging up the hill. His mind had 
gone back a dozen years, and he was thinking of Ellen, 
not as she would ‘be when she returned to the village, 
but as she had been when she had left it. 

Ho was o young man then, just twenty-eight, and 
Ellen was no more than twenty in those days. And 
ho and Ellen had been engaged, and already matrimony 
was a thing so close at hand that he had begun to furnish 
his cottage with new magnificence for the coming of 
his bride. 

It was understood that they were to be married in the 
carly autumn, and the Squire, whom he served as 
yamcekceper, had genially raised his wages, and all was 
yoing, appro seg Benue as merrily as a wedding 
bell. And then Shale, the Londoner, came down 
to the village for a holiday. 

Now Shale was bright and quick-witted, while 
Basficld had ever been taciturn and slow of thought. 
and Ellen loved laughter and ‘jesting and tales of life 
in that London which had always fascinated her. 

And poets it was to Shale that her face had been 
most often turned, while Basticld sat sullenly by and 
marked abigaii aef the way events were shaping. 
And, at last, when there was no other way, he had 
fought Shale and been conquered by him. 

Signiticant that they had shaken hands at the end 
of the conflict. It had been a perfectly honest rivalry. 
Rasfield always admitted that to himself, and, even 
though he professed an undying hate for the Londoner, 
ho always felt a grudging admiration for him, too. 

And, after his’ holiday was up, Shale came again 
and again to the village ; and in the end it was he who 
anarricd Ellen in the autumn. 

He bore her back to London with him, and a curtain 
{cll thereafter over their lives. And Bastield went to 


—He would like to toast his wife on the happy day. 


~ Because She Jilted Him 


—- 
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Telling how a Gamekeeper “ Got Even.” 
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live alone in his cottage and became the morose man 
ho was to-day. 

And now, after this lapse of years, sho was coming 
back, was sho? Coming back to rake up afresh the 
tale of his jilting, was sho? Coming back to set him 
and all other folks in mind of what happened twelve 
years ago, was she? Very well, he'd show her! 

* * * * 

A week had passed and Ellen Shale and her littlo son 
were back in the paternal cottage. For years old 
Carshott, her father. had contrived to fend for him- 
self, but now advancing rheumatism gave him no time 
to spare for housework from the continual rubbing in 
of unguents and embrocations. Wherefore, then, 
and not from mere paternal motives, was he moved to 
offer a home to his widowed daughter so that she 
might take over the conduct of the house and leave 
him free to give his undivided attention to himself. 

Altered a good deal, had Ellen; everyone told her 
that. Not only had the ycars aged her face, but they 
had aged her spirit. Sho seemed to have donc now 
with laughter and jesting. ‘i 

And the son was a puny, delicate little fellow, with a 
white face which reminded you of Shale in every glance 
and expression. And Ellen doted on her boy, for 
he was all she had in the world now, 80 that she spoiled 
him and petted him and coddled him, as is the way 
with widowed mothers. 

It was in the empty highway over tho-hill that 
Basfield first met the boy. He had been on tho look- 
out for him, and the moment he saw him ho knew 
who he was. 

“You young Shale?” he asked gruffly. 

“‘That’s me!’’ was the pene reply. “Come 
’cre to live with my grandfather. It ain't bad,” con- 
cluded the boy patronisingly, ‘ living in the country.” 

“What's your front namo ?” 

* Willic.” 

‘Willie !’? echoed Basfield sourly. ‘* Nice name 
for a big boy like you! Bill ‘ud be nearer the mark.” 

‘‘Mother calls mo ‘ Willio’—she says * Bill's’ 
common.” 

“ Oh, do she? Well, I reckon a stay in the country 
won't do yon no ’arm. You don’t look over strong.” 

“T ain't!” said Willie, with a certain amount of 

ride. ‘Mother savs I’m dellykit. You ought to 
ear me bark when I've got a cough!” - 

“That's ‘cause you've been mollycoddled.” 

“Oo’s a mollycoddle ?” demanded the boy wrath- 


fully. “I can fight. Father showed me, when he 
was alive!” 

“Aye, ’e could fight!” admitted Basfiecld 
reluctantly. 

“CK's dea now, though,” the boy remarked, again 


returning to pridefulness. ‘‘ I went in a carriage. All 
black it was, and mother ‘owled, and there was ao 
parson.” 

“T see,” said Basfield, and strode on. 
he grunted, with a grimace of distaste. 
looking little beggar, though!” 

And somehow the thin, pale face of tho little Cockney 
was his dominant memory of the interview. 

‘* She'll lose ’im, too, if she don’t watch out!” ho 
told himself. ‘‘ And serve er right!”’’ ho added; 
but he knew he diggnot mean this. 

He strolled alorfg, deep in thought, and, almost beforo 
he was aware of it, he had come upon Ellen herself. 
She-was hurrying along the road, plainly in pursuit of 
her son. > 

The change in her was a shock to him, though he had 
expected to find her changed. And it was clear, 
from the little look of surprise which mingled with the 
apprehension in her eyes, that she, too, found him 
much altered. 

Instinctively they halted, and by the time that each 
of them had realised that they had no desire to speak 
it was too late to pass on. . This was the occasion when 
Mrs. Thomsett broke her famous pot of geranium 
through pushing it out of the window by leaning too 
far forward in her eagerness to witness the mecting. 

There was not much for her to observe. For a 
moment neither of them spoke, and neither of them 
put out a hand to the other. 

“I'm looking for my Willie,” said Ellen. 

“ E’s up the road!” replied Basfield. 

And at that they parted, both relieved. For cach 
feared what the other might say, for much that was 
cynical and sarcastic might have been uttered in the 
circumstances. 

‘“‘ Bust!” observed Mr. Basfield, a score of yards on. 
“TI clean forgot to consympathise with ’er. I did 
ought to ‘ave done that ; it’s only right and proper!” 

* He’s grown very old and stern,” reflected Ellen. 
‘“* But I suppose we all do that.” 

Mrs. Thomsett was bewailing the fall of her geranium, 
and so missed what would have caused her the liveliest 
interest. For suddenly Mr. Basficld swung round 
and hastened aftcr Ellen. 


“ Willie!” 
" Sickly- 


Can yow give him a good toast? 


SEK ENDING 
‘arom 29, 1913, 


“T forgot to say I was sorry!” he jerked out 
catching her up. ‘“ Wron: I may ’ave t 
ee got a ’eart bite for oirenan” J neat tus 
t was treading on delicate und, and Elle 
flushed at tho reference to her fickloness. Pie 

“And—and about that youngster of yours,” ho 
hurried on. ‘‘ You'd better watch out or he'll be eoing 
the same way.” alli 

“He isn’t strong,” she admitted reluctantly - 
“but he'll soon get strong down here.” a 

“ Not if a goes on mollycoddling ’im!” declared 
Mr. Basfield. ‘’E don’t want coddling up. ’E wants 
fresh air and exercise.” 

““‘Willie’s not coddled!” she protested. 

“ Oh, yes, ’e is! I never knew a boy ’is age callod 
Willie ‘oo wasn't. ‘Bill's’ ‘ealthy. ‘ Willic’s’ a 
spoilt mother’s darling. You take my advice and 
cut ’im loose from ’is mother’s apron-strings and givo 
*im a chance.” ” 

“ Lot you know about it!” she said, with heat. 

“T’ve a-got eyes!’ he reminded her. “I’m only 
speaking for your own good and ’is.”” i 

‘* When I want your advice,” she retorted crushinely, 
“Tl ask for it.” ae 

“ Like as not, it'll be too late thon,” he answered. 

With that he swung off. And so unromantically 
ended the interviow betweon the erstwhile lovers. 

* * 


Mr. Basficld, alone that night in his own cotta:, 
chuckled maliciously, for ho had just thought of « 
scheme which would prove him a correct proplhici, 
do good to a small boy’s health, and enable him t» 
triumph over the woman who had jilted him. 

He would himself take young Willic in hand. H: 
would encourage him to transgress those maternal law. 
of mollycoddling. He would teach him the joys of « 
life in the open, teach him to laugh at driving rain an! 
blustering wind. He would teach him the crafts of 
the woods and the wide commons, and bring back 
colour to those wan little cheeks. 

It was a scheme which peculiarly appealed to Mr. 
Basfield. Through the son, he Nout antes the 
mother ; it would be @ benevolent punishment, but «till 
it would exhibit Mr. Basfield in a conquering li-shi. 
He chuckled at the idea of undermining Ellen's influcace 
over her own son and of teaching him to sct her 
authority at naught. 

For, because she had jilted him, Mr. Basfield lonze:| 
to get even with her, and here was an excellent way 
which combined coals of fire with defianco and th: 
irritation that comes of superior knowledge mad: 
manifest. : 

Wherefore, then, did Mr. Basficld waylay Willi- 
next morning when he was setting out for school for 
the first time. 

“It’s a wonder your mother ain’t with you to <:: 
you get safe to school! ”’ snecred Mr. Basfield. 

“She wanted to come, only she couldn't leave 
grandpa,” admitted Willic. “I knew she'd ‘oli 
my ’and all the way, and make the other kids lauzh, 
so I was jolly glad!’ 

“Would you like to come with me and sce me 
shoot rabbits ?”’ invited Mr. Basfield. 

Clearly Willie was instantly rent between hehit 
and longing. He glanced back at the route hoe hal 
traversed, glanced forward at the school. 

* Of course, if you’re afraid to play “ookey!” put ia 
Mr. Basfield tauntingly. 

“JT ain't afraid! I'll come!” 

Thus, after this momentary resistance, Willic cam 
into the grasp of Mr. Basfield. And, at the end of 
stimulating morning, he went back to his home wn 
ardent admirer of the gamekeeper. ‘ 

“Why, you’ve got a speck of pink in your checks 
already,” said Mr. Basfield. ‘* We'll soon ‘ave you a> 
right as a trivet.” 

“Yes,” agreed the boy, “and, after ‘what youve 
been telling me, if mother puts an extra blanket on 
me again to-night, I'll kick it off again when she aint 
na 
With the seeds of an excellent understanding between 
them thus sown, Willie took his departure. 

**How do you like school?” asked his mother, 
meeting him at the gate. 

“ Didn’t go!” admitted Willie airily. “I went 
out shooting with a chap called Basfield instead.” 

He knew well enough that his mother never resorted 
to physical violence, so he sat down to his dinner quite 
unconcerned. Ellen, though, was more controlled 
by emotion; after a moment or two of indecision, 

e put on her hat and hurried up the hi!l to M:. 
Basficld’s cottage. 

Sho gt but scant satisfaction from him. H« 
admitted his guilt in tho affair, and seemed rather 
proud of it. Further, he warned her quite openly cf 
the course that he meant to pursue with regard to Willic. 

‘“ What do you want to come interfering for ‘ 
she demanded wrathfully. ’ 

‘What did you want to throw me over for?” le 
asked irrelevantly. 

She whisked round indignantly at that and marched 
off. Mr. Basfield nodded grimly after her. . 

“I'm larning ’er!* he observed, with ‘satisfaction. 

Such was the beginning of the big battle that wa< 
waged between them for the possession of Willics 
support. At first habit made him reluctant to transgress 


= 
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tho laws his mother mado for him, but gradually Mr. 


Basficld won him over, for @ gamekeeper has many 


res whereby to charm & at 
lures whereby when Willie did not come 


And gradually 
ican tase and his frame became stouter and 
tirmer knit. 

Ellen noted these things and merely strove to 
intimate that she did not know what had caused them. 
sho had att since ceased to be on speaking terms 
with Basfield. And by she had relinquished 
tho petting and i her son, though this sho 
would never have admitted to Basfield. 

And at last one day, to that gentleman's pe 
the transformed Willic climbed a lofty tree and rob 
a hawk’s nest of its It Kad been a perilous 
climb and Basfield wate! it anxiously. But, when 
VWillic came safe to. ground the gamekee r 
felt all the pleasure.of a tutor whose pupil 
graduated with honours. 

So pleased, indeed, was he, that he could not refrain 
from breaking. the truce of silence which had so | 
existed between him and Ellen. Proudly he | 
Willic through the village to old Carshott’s home. 

Ellen came to the door at his rapping. 

“Sco them “56° in ’is cap?” queried Basfield 
lclightedly, “’E got ’em out of that topmost treo 
on the "ill yonder. Risked ’is neck to get ’em, too! 
‘Ere you are—take’im! ’E ain’t a Willie any longer ; 
‘e's a proper Bill now!” 

s 


. * ° 

Because sho had jilted him, Basfield undermined the 
influence Ellen over her son. But, even though 
Willic was now his admiring slave, tho gamekeeper 
did not feel r satisfied. 

“There's still a something lacking to make it all 
completo,” be told himself thoughtfully. ‘“ I don’t 
Lnow what it is, but there’s just a—a something!” 

“Reckon I feel a bit mean over it,’ he decided at last. 
~“Twouldn’t be a bad idea if I was to beg ‘er pardon. 
It won’t undo what I ’ave done, that’s one consolation.” 


Carshott's It was long past dusk and old 
Carshott himeclf’ had slreedy grumbled off to bed. 

Ellen and Basfield had again 
terms with each other, and it caused her no surprise 
when he knocked. 

‘Isn't Willie with you ?” she asked, a little coldly. 
“ Ho nearly is with you.” 

" im, though be that I vanted w 
about ’im, wanted to see yott.’ 

a invited in and he sat twiddling his cap for 
awhilo, 

“I—I sorter feel mean!” he confessed—‘' about 
the way I’ve took Bill out of your ’ands. I 
meant it all for. the though—in a sort of way.” 

‘* You’ve made a new boy of him!” she admitted. 
“I try not to think it’s your doing, but it is.” 

“ Yes, but I ’adn’t oughter made ’im defy youn——” 

He paused, for the door was flung open and the boy 
cutcred tumultuously. He did not at once perceive 
Kasfield. 

Coo’, such a time I’ve ’ad!” vaunted Willie. 
‘Been up in the Ls ippoey plantations and poached a 
rabbit, and jolly nig got a pheasant!” 

“Oh, did you?” grated the voice of the outraged 
tamckeeper, “ Nice games to get up to! Poaching 
--like as not get: me into ’ot water for not catching 
you! You want discipline, my lad. You want a bit 
tucro authority over you! You ain't obedicnt as 
you ought to be! You run too wild, my lad!” 

Mr. Basfield noted the widow smiling. 

_ And to think it’s all my fault!” he snapped. 

I'm reg'lar ’oist with my own noose ; but that don’t 
¢xcuse you, my lad! You want better-looking after; 
you want a father to boss you!” 

He stopped suddenly and smacked a knee. That 
Was what was lacking! He liked the boy, but the 
tic of relationship was lacking to make that like into 
love, He hustled the small youth out of the door and 


sct his back to it, 
: pan pan ‘ tn alone!” he cohagel ion 
ant e bi *elp—legal ’elp, so to 5 *Ow'd it 
Le to make me is seg hather ? m a 
Elicn faced him resolutely. 
I—I fancied you’d forgiven me,” sho said, “ though 
I scrved you bitter cruel! But if you only want to 
uiarry me to make him your stepson——”’ 
ae enlightenment made Mr. Basficld smack his 
«1 Ah, now I do know what was lacking!” he roared. 
Why, t'was you/ I seo that plain as plain, now! 
oe cw woeks I've sort of felt as if there was a some- 
ing. And "twas the want of you all the time. Let’s 
forget twelve ago, Ellen.” 
"If you want to—and you can forgive me,” 
“hispered the widow. “Ill try!” 
., Lor’ bless everybody!” exclaimed Mr. Basficld 
with great heartiness. “There's no knowing what 
you can do till you tries!” 


And 80 Basfield married Ellen in the early 
Qutumn, after 


“It was 


—For the five best toasts I will give Solid Silver Watches. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY! 
THE BALLAD OF AURORA MACNAIR. 


"A Spasm in Eight Verses. 


Avrora Macnate had such charms as are rare, 
And she lived in on elegant flat, 
With a father, whoso gout kept him grunting about, 
And a mother, inclined to be fat, 
And an unmarried auntie, with bundles of wealth, 
Who persisted in having exceptional health 
And a semi-respectable cat. 


Aurora was loved and she loved in return, 
And his name was Cadwallader Brown ; 

He wasn’t a sage, but 
was willing to 
learn— 

A fact that isworth 
setting down ! 

He lived and he 
hoped in tho 

storey above 

The flat and the cat 
where the rest of 
his love 


the 
town. 


But the lover had 
moments in 
which he was 
sad, 

And the maiden oft 
sat in despair ; 

There were two ee aversions her grim father had, 

And he candidly mentioned the pair ; 

And one was the auntie’s emotional cat, 

And the other was he that lived over their flat 
And worshipped Aurora Macnair. 


They put their fond heads 
s together to plan, 


Still, Love is a schemer who seldom sits down, 
Content to be thwarted by man ; 

And Aurora Macnair and Cadwallader Brown 
Put their fond heads together to plan, 

And he, by sly Cupid inspired, one day 

Divulged to the maiden a wonderful way, 
Thus the end of the story began, 


“ Your gouty old father is helpless,” said he ; 
“ Now, supposing a fire broke out 
And he was dhgwed forth from his danger by me— 
Oh, could even a man with the gout 
Still frown on the one who had saved him from 
harm ?— 
The fire would be but an empty alarm 
_To bring the brave rescue about ! ” 


There were wires that crossed in the cciling 
somewhere, 

There were mice that had appetites, too ! 

They had gnawed 
and gnawed on 
till those wires 
were bare, 

And a flame got 
to flickering 
through— 

And this chanced 
on the night 
that the lovers 
picked out 

To impose on the 
groaning old 
man with the 
gout— 

And, oh, what a 

hullaballoo ! 


ran over 
Brown in the 
rush to get 
down, 
And they jostled him this way and ‘hat, 
And the firemen came and extinguished tho flame, 
And took the Macnairs from their flat! 
And down through the smoke strode the lover, at 


Men 


He had valiantly rescued the 
cat. 


last, 
Dishevelled and pale, but with something held fast— 
He had valiantly rescued the cat ! 


Aurora Macnair, still enchanting and fair, 
Goes merrily singing about, 
And another has glee in his bosom, and he 
Is the hero who carried her out ! 
And, alas ! there is one who lost all Le prized 3 
And, sitting alone, he is doubly despised 
By a testy old man with the gout, 


Mark postcards ‘‘ Zoast,’’ 


It’s Silly to Bail Him Out. ¥ 


By Guaranteeing a Friend’s Good Behaviour or 
Appearance at » You are Asking for Trouble. 

“Soreties having been found for his good © 
behaviour the prisoner was allowed to leave the 
Court.” You have often read some such notice 
os that in the police-court columns of tho news- 
paper. The process sounds simple cnough, you 
think. Some poor fellow, more sinned against 
than sinning, has offended against the law. 

To save his wife and family from the destitution 
that must follow upon his imprisonment, somo 
kind-hearted householder comes forward and 
guarantecs his “ behaviour.” You almost 
feel that you would like to do the same yourself 
if some poor acquaintance should need your help. 

As a matter of fact, to stand surety for a man's 
good behaviour is just a little more foolhardy than 
to stand surety for his payment of a debt—to back 
8 bill. Of course there may be exceptions in both 
cases. But if a have any dependents of your 
own you would be well advised to refuse on 
principle. 

The Law Demands Its Pound of Flesh, 

The existence of the surety system depends upon 
its not being abused by the thoughtlessly kind- 
hearted (however good their intention). For 
this reason, the law deals with the surety very 
strictly in the event of the prisoner proving a 
defaulter ; and in such a case it is useless to expect 
indulgence from the magistrates. 

The full amount of the bond will be demanded, 
and, if you cannot produce the money, the polic2 will 
be instructed to take possession of your furniture. 

A doctor once stvod surety for a patient who 
was accused of wife-beating. He sincerely be- 
lieved that the man was not and could not be 

uilty of such an act. Something that he saw 
in the man’s home on a subsequent visit made him 
alter Lis opinion. He forthwith appearcd before 
the magistrate and asked to be released from his 


obligation. 
Called Over the Coals. 

The magistrate received him very coldly and, in 
addition to refusing his request, made some strong 
remarks on the folly of entering into such a com- 
pact “without proper consideration of the con- 
sequences.” And it so happened, the doctor 
was never called upon to pay the amount—but he 
had a miserable time until the period of the bond 
was completed. 

You need not think that when a prisoner, or 
defendant, happens to be a man of substance, you 
can guard yourself against possible loss by getting 
him to sign an agreement to reimburse you should 
you be called upon to pay. 

Such an agreement, being contrary to public 
policy, would be illegal. It doves not matter how 
you hedge it round—by getting the friends or 
relatives of the defendant to give you an indemnity, 
if the net result of the transaction is to transfer 
your liability, it is illegal. 

You Are Never Safe. 

You aro not even safe in the event of the defen- 
dant giving you a cash deposit to the value of your 
liability, because, the payment being illegal, he 
could sue for the return of the moncy if he should 
wish to do so. 

It is quite true that few men would play such 
a trick on one who had befriended them. But 
this particular risk is by no means the only one you 
run when you take a deposit from the defendant. 

In a case that actually happened A stood surctyv 
for B’s reappearance in Court. On leaving the 
Court, B drew A aside, thanked him for his service, 
and positively insisted on A’s acceptance of actual 
cash to the value of his liability. B then abscondcd, 
and A, feeling thankful that B had at least had 
the decency to save him from loss, paid the amount 
without a murmur. 

Later, B was declared to be a bankrupt. Tho 
trusteo of tho ostate, hearing of the bankrupt's 
transaction with A, promptly sued him for the 
return of the money. A had to pay up. 


AT WATERLOO. 

“Tat is the sword of my grandfather, General 
Dasher,” said the host who was showing a guest his 
collection of relics. ‘* He lost an arm at Waterloo.” 

“Yes, it’s a terrible place for losing things,” 
replied the guest. “I lost an umbrella there 
once.” 7 


(See page 1022.) 
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{PALACES FOR 10s, A, WEEK 


By A HOUSE AGENT. 


Now that term day is at hand, when a good 

reentage of England is on the move, thousands of 
beats are beating with hope at the thought of 
their new homes. . 

In a month’s time hundreds of them will be 
asking themselves why on carth they ever wanted 
to, move into such a rotten house. And most pf 
them will in some mysterious way manage to 
lay the blame of it all on the house-agent. I have 
regretfully to admit that men of my profession 
are generally regarded as enemies of the human 
race. 

But I want to put in a plea for the hated house- 
agent. He has his trials too. 

There is, for instance, the person who comes 
for keys to look over some houses. Hours later 
he hands a bunch back. 

A week or two later we discover that the bunch 
has been one short, and that our economical 
visitor has unostentatiously moved into a house 
that took his fancy without the formality of letting 
us know. When tackled on the subject he murmurs 
gp about not knowing much about business 
Ways, and agrees that the figure mentioned seems 
@ very reasorable rent. . 

Spinsters Who Keep Cats. 

A day or two later hoe vanishes as unostenta- 
tiously as he came. Every house agent knows 
this particular brand of client, and there are few 
who do not meet him fairly often. 

In every respectable suburb there is the maiden 
lady who keeps prize cats. She is usually suffici- 
ently shrewd not to mention her hobby. If she did 
there would be no competition among the local 
house-agents for the honour of providing her with 
a home, for her departure usually means that many 
pounds have to i spent in scrubbing and dis- 
et the house to try and remove the pene- 
trating lingering fragrance that comes with cats in 
large quantities. Even after the disinfecting the 
windows have sometimes to be left open for weeks 
before one can try to re-let. 

Talking of cats reminds me of the house-agent 
who honestly admitted to a client that though 
the house he had in his eye had only two faults, 
they were grave ones—a strong smell of roses 
from the garden and a continual noise of nightin- 
gales on the roof. 

Of course the commonest of clients is the man 
who wants too much. (They all do really.) One 
gets very tired of the customer who for thirty 
pounds a year wants five or six bedrooms, a large 
garden, a southern outlook, a gravel soil, etc., etc. 
I can only gently insinuate that the letting of 
Paradise is not in my hands, and that if it were 
I would be tenart not agent. 

They Think They Can Bully Me. 

There is the man who believes that the only way 
to get the best out of a house-agent is to bully him. 
The theory, I suppose, is that the house-agent has 
lots of beautiful little houses up his sleeve, but 
has some nasty underhand reason for not telling 
you about them. To one such customer I said 
frankly that we had not what he wanted, but 
I could send him to a road where the houses 
were at tho rent he named. I quite admit it was 
a pretty poor road. He came back very angry with 
me for “ insulting” him- 

My cutest customer? I think he was the man 
who lived in a big villa and was several quarters 
behind with his rent. Being close to the house- 
agent's, an ordinary moonlight flit was too risky. 
So he gave a big party. 

Cabs drove up by the dozen after vans had 
brought palms, flowers, and extra chairs. Just 
after midnight the cabs came again, and then the 
vans. But there were a couple of extra vans this 
time. Next morning the house was found to be 
absolutely empty. The farewell party had been 
a success. 

Among my trials is the playful youth who lifts 
““To Let” boards in the dark and deposits them 
elsewhere. I have gone to church on a Sunday 
morning and becn confronted with one of my own 
notice-boards coyly peeping over the wall, informing 
tho arriving congregation that the church was 
to let and that I was the man to apply to. 

I have gone down to breakfast on more than 
one morning to find a crop of from one to six of my 
own notice-boards in the front garden, obviously 
planted there by some joker who knew my home. 


Can you tell nie ‘What is the 
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CHANCE 


To be One of Our Guests at the 
Crystal Palace. 


We want 100 readers to be our guests at the 
Football Cup Final played at the Crystal Palace on 
April 19th. 

We have booked seats in the very best position in 
the Grand Stand. These seats are offered to our 
readers by means of the simple competition announced 
below. Already 90 of these seats have been allotted. 
The last ten aro offered this week. If you have not 
already been invited, make up your mind that one of 
these last ten tickets will be yours. 

Woe offer our readers : 

Free return railway ticket from any part 
of the United Kingdom to London. 

Hot Breakfast. 

A drive ina char-a-banc round London. 

Hot Dinner at 12 o'clock. 

A drive to the Crystal Palace. 

Five-shilling seat In the Grand Stand to 
witness the match. e 

A drive back from the Crystal Palace to 
London, : 

Substantial Tea. 


HOW TO WIN TICKETS, 

To win one of the last set of tickets offered, all you 
have got to do is to make a “Football Tripshot” on 
the name OLDHAM ATHLE‘IC. To do this you 
make a phrase or sentence of three words, the initials 
of which must be letters contained in the name of 
the popular league club. You may use any threo 
letters yuu like in any order, but a letter cun only bo 
used more than once if it occurs more than once, 

An example “ Football Tripshot.” which must not 
be used, is: 


OvpHAmM ATHLETIC: Loox:nz Towarps LOnpDon. 


When you have made your “Football Tripshot,” 
write it in the space provided on the entry form, and 


_| sign your namo underneath. Then ask the friend 


whom you wish to go with you to the Cup Final to 
put his or her name and address beneath yours. 

This week ten free tickets—five pairs—tor the Cup 
Final are offered for the best Footbal Tripshots. 


f~enrey Form. SSCS 


FOOTBALL TRIPSHOTS No: 1 3 


Write your three words clearly in ink. 
Tripsholt ...iiscecccesecsecenecenee POT CC ere eeeaesacioes 


I agree to abide by the conditions and to accept 
the decision published in “Pearson’s Weekly” as final, 


Signed ...sccccecesegecsceessncecaenseeeeenanens 


eran eeneeeene 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. When you bare fi'led up the entry form get your friend to 
sign his or her name below yours, then cut it cut, and p it 
in an envelcpo adaresscd to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, kicn- 
reita Street, Landon, W.0C. No other o-mmunicatiun to b> 
incloscd. Names and addresees must bo written, rot printed, or 
typewritten, 

2. Envclopes must be maiked “ Oldham” on the top 
left-hand corner, All entiics icust Le puted to amie not later 
than Tuesday, April 1st. 


3. The prizes will be awarded for the attempt " 
best. After these have been selected, a free pepe he “ 
rent to each of the readers whos? names appear on the winning 
cutry forms, to travel from th? addresses given to view the 
Engnet Cup Final. 

4. Tko Editor will accept no respon-ibility in regard] to 
loss or non-delivery of any aitempt eubwitted. . ths 

5. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
on this understanding only. eee enter 


The results of Contest No. 9 will appear next weck 


You May Send In As Many 
- Entries As You Like. 


difference between @ ‘Middles’ prize 


WEEK ENDING 


Mancn 29, 1913. 
es 


“YOUR LAST |, vor 2210 a vance on or | 


Mr. P. Doublevou interviews a “ Middles” Winner 
Living near the Big Brewery Town. 


Mr. Waren Jackso~, a teacher in the ville +. 
schocls of Alrewas, near Buiton-on-Trent, beeam: 
famous in a day, by winning £200 in * Middle, ” 
competition No. 53. 

When I called upon Mr. Jackson he was teaching 
the young idea geography, but ho quickly clstained 
permission to go and tell his wife the good new «, 

On his way home he teld me how he came to 
enter ‘* Middles.” 

** As a matter of fact I began to read your peyr 
and enter ‘ Middles’ at the same time,” he s:ici, 
“Some time ago my brother visited me. He is an 
ardent Pearsonite, and he brought with him a eo: 
of Pearson’s Weekly, and told me of ‘ Middle-,' 
and there you are.” 

When he told Mrs. Jackson “Mr. P. Dowhleyes: 
has come to tell us we have won £260," the puis 
danced round the room like children, they were -. 
delighted. Their good spirits seemed infectinu-. 
for in a very short time their four children we. 
also dancing round, telling “daddy” about the 
things they would like to have. 

Mr. Jackeon and his wife spend a great deal uf 
their spare time doing ‘‘ Middles.” ‘They alway- 
make a large number each week and then select 
the best three or four and serd them in. 

“Here is my advice to other competitcr:.” |. 
said in reply to my question, “ get at the hid®« 
meaning of the example you fancy for ‘ Middlin- 
and you will be well on the way to making a «+! 
‘Middle.’ But most people, it seems to m:. 
only see one meaning, just the obvious. It: 
the hidden meaning which wins. Once you hav 
got the hidden idea then improve upon it as min) 
as possible before sending it in. 

“TI shall bank the money,” continue] Mr. 
Jackson. “I have a special reason for that. XM: 
cldest girl wants to become a school-teaclicr Ji! 
myself, and now I have the money I shall be ai:!: 
to send her to a better school and give ker a gel 
send-off in life.”’ 

My final congratulations were made fris 
the railway carriage, and looking out of the 
window as tho train drew out of the etation |} 
saw Mr. Jackson: surrounded by an admiring crow: 
of villagers. He was tho hcro of the hour. 


Every wzek “ Middles’’ are getting riore an: 
more popular and, naturally, the prises are increas: 
This week the first prize is £300, the second prize 
£50, the third prize £25. Then there are 400 prise 
Of 5s. and 1,000 of ha facrown. Turn to page 1021 
now and try to win the £300. 


MILLIONS FOR CURES. 


As o safe way to wealth, there is nothing lite 
finding a cure for any of the diseases that have 
hitherto baffied medical science—if you can 

If you can really cure a commoz cold you ca" 
pecket at once £4,000 offered by retina Pars 
merchant named Dubedat, who witr nis family 
has been for many years exceptionally sexs 
to this troublesome complaint. But accor’: ; 
to a French newspaper eighty-seven attempts ov - 
been made to win this prize, all fruiticss. But i! 
you really have a cure for colds, the £4,000 wou! 
be a mere fica-hite compared with the incorne 
to be derived from the sale of the cure. 

A million and a quarter dollars are waiting fur 
the man who really can cure consumption A 
New York bank president, Mr. Charles Finloy, 
has just oflered that sum (£250,000 sterling) t» 
anyone who will cure his son-in-law and certain 0! 
his friends. A Berlin specialist, Dr. Fricdmaa". 
crossed the Atlantic to take up the challenge. Il 
took cffices in Fifth Avenue, and announced fre 
treatment of the poor. But his landlord at one 
cancelled the lease owing to the fact that queu 
of several thousand formed cach day. 

These rewards do not always go begging. <! 
any rate the King of Siam some years ago paic 
to a Liverpool chemist half a reward he had offere! 
to anyone who would cure his chronic asthi-'. 
The cautious king took care to try on an equal, 
asthmatic courtier the cures as they arrived befur 
tacklir.g them himself. The Liverpool man’s recipe, i! 
seems, was the only one that gave him any relir', 
and that was not permancnt, 
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Were was certainly nothing of the patrician about 
toha Smith, solicitor, of Bricktown, a short, stout, 
broadly-built man, whose clean-shaven, chubby face, 
witb its pug nose and wide mouth, gave him a 

cidedly “‘ common ”’ appearance. 

His history alone lifted him above the crowd. The 
son of poor parents, he had gono to work as an office- 
hoy as soon as the law permitted him to leave school. 
\ desiro to escape from the poverty which faced him 
at home made diligent, watchful, and studious, 
ay the time ho mad oj ~ oat pees ion of fe goes 
cerk, he had equip imself by sheer dogged per- 
severance and natural ability to bo a solicitor. 

‘The fecs demanded before he could pass the necessary 
examinations were paid out of money saved from his 
wages. No one, save the shrewd old lawyer for whom 
ho worked, gave him any credit for this achievement. 
fle expressed his appreciation by taking the young 
man into partnership. 

People thought he was very lucky. His stolid calm, 
which no man of circumstance ever ruffled, mi 
superficial observers into thinking ho was not clever. 
His professional brethren knew better. What they 
got out of John Smith by eripering legal knowledge or 
ustutencss left little room for bragging. 

Yet, like many another man, he found his astutencss 
licking when it was most needed. At the age of 
thirty-five he married a woman nearly fifteen years his 
junior, failing to recognise, until it was too late, that 
sho was inordinately vain and thought a good deal 
more of passing admiration and fleeting pleasures than 
of domestic ties. 

What the revelation cost him no one knew. Beneath 
his plain surface he had the sensitive soul of a poet, 
and idealised the woman who caught his fancy into 
a perfect . being, When she disclosed streaks of 
common clay and gave herself up to chasing pleasures 
in which he found no attraction, he did not complain. 
ilo did not even try to check her, realising that logic 
is powerless to harmonise conflicting inclinations and 
that complaint would produce angry friction. Instoad, 
he got what consolation he could from his own hobbies 
und tho demands of an ever-increasing practice. 

Bricktown had grown in fifty years from a sleepy 
market town into a busy hive of industry whose 
factories, mills, and workshops attracted and employed 
a large population. With that growth came the 
inevitablo increase of crime, mostly of the kind dealt 
with by magistrates. Occasionally it was moro 
serious, - 

In the latter type Smith held a reputation for 
ability that was unchallenged, Learned Counsel on 
viccuit spoke to each other privately of his romarkable 
utasp of the essentials of a casc and the clearness with 
which he stated particulars, 

_Such was the man and his history when, on opening 
his correspondence one morning, he found the fol lowing 
unaddressed and unsigned message : 

_ This is a note—a friendly note—of warning. 
Young Dawkins ‘is paying too much attention to 
your wife. You are making it easy by letting her 
go to Sandsea alone and stay there unprotected. 
It Pea be wiser to keep her a little more in 
sig Mad 

_ two perpendicular furrows showcd themselves on 
sho solicitor’s forehcad for a few moments, The 
Writing was obviously disguised. It hurt him to think 
that his wife’s conduct should be attracting attention. 
Ile knew she was fond of admiration and did not 
hesitate to flirt with men who gave it. In spite of the 
vistance they had drifted apart he did not believe her 
capable of: anyt worse. She was frivolous, 
‘thoughtless, vain, and shallow. With that conviction 
bed soe tho letter to fragments and turned to busincss 

iattere, 

A fow days later Bricktown was stirred to excite- 
ment by the news that Walter Harkness, a young man 
of good position, had been found dead under circum- 
‘tances which caused the coroner's jury to return a 
verdict of “‘ Murder against some person or persons 
unknown,” 

Before the excitement had time to subside, it was 
talsed to a highor point by the arrest of Henry Dawkins 
Cn a warrant charging him with the crime. His father, 
avealthy manufacturer, came to the solicitor in a stato 
‘ set and indignation that made him incoherent. 
mith unde to take up the case. He soon 
ae ee that the police had reasonable grounds for 
h cig action, The prisoner and the murdered man 
; ae been quite friendly until recently, then coolness 
rang up between them. The day Tstoss the crime 
= committed they had quarrelled in a club, Hark- 
: 83 had cvidently used a threat, for the prisoner was 

card to retort: 


“If you do, by God, I'l kill you!" 


—"One is paid in full and the other is pa(y)-in-full,”’ is one clever answer. I want better. 
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The Story of a Tragedy which righted a Rift in a 
Family Lute. 


By E. J. 


HART. 


_ This and the fact that ho had gone out late on his 
bicycle on the evening of the crime and had not returned 
home until four in tho morning formed damaging cir- 
cumstantial evidence. It was also clear that tho 
motive was not robbery. ‘The deccased had a con- 
siderable sum of money on him, as well as other 
valuables, and they had not been touched. 

ig pointed to the theory that someone had 
struck Harkness a terrific blow on the head, probabl 
from behind, with a heavy weapon, and then fi 
Only a person bearing him ‘a grudge would have done 
it. Fa ing that assumption, the crime was motiveless. 

When the prisoncr was taken back to his coll Smith 
followed him, and was granted a private interview. 
The moment the cell door closed upon them Dawkins, 
whose face was sullen and angry, said : 

““ Why are you interesting vourself in this affair?” 

His tone and manner were so surly and ungracious 
that the solicitor was rather taken aback. 

‘I am instructed by your father,” ho answered. 
“ Have you any objection ?” 

os Yes, I prefer someone else,” was the curt response. 

“ Why ?” asked Smith, 

‘*T am not called upon to give reasons.” 
“@ should have to give one for withdrawing.” 
can say I prefer a more experienced man.” 
at this point,” suggested Smith complacently. 
a later stage you wish to employ somcone elso 
to instruct Counsel, i shall not object. At present I 
represent your father. May I also suggest that the 
case is not difficult. I assume, of course, that you arc 
innocent ? ” 

“You may assume that safely,’ said Dawkins. 
“From tho time I quarrelled with Harkness I never 
again saw him, The charge is absurd. If it hadn’t 
cooped me up in this infernal kennel I should laugh.” 

‘* What did you quarrel about ?” 

“T decline to discuss that matter with you.” 

“That would be stupid,” said Smith quietly. 

“ Probably,” said Dawkins, folding his arms and 
leaning against the stone wall. ‘“ Call mc a mule— 
and go.” 

“ Very well,” said the solicitor.‘ I will look in again 
to-morrow, At present you are upset and unrcason- 


“ 


e. 

With that he departed. He remembered the 
anonymous letter he had received warning him about 
this very man’s attention to Mrs. Smith, and put 
his attitude down to embarrassment. Thcre was ao 
grim humour in the situation that brought a smile to 
his lips. His wife was at Sandsea, thirty miles away, 
probably listening to the flattery or enjoying the 
admiration of some other man, while he, her husband, 
was called upon to defend her supposed lover from the 
hangman. 

He reached home and sat down to dinner in a 
solitude to which he was becoming accustomed. He 
would have given all he possessed to have his wife 
there, willing and happy to share his company, but 
would rather have died than put pressure upon her 
to shorten her holiday. 

A servant cleared away the dishes, and he was about 
to light a cigar when a cab drew up to tho door, and 
a minute later his wife camo in looking pale and 
worried. 

“What is the matter 2?’ he asked as she threw off her 
outer things. 

“Tm tired of Sandsea,” she declared. 
uttcrably dull, and the visitors more go.” 
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It was a flat contradiction of her last Ictter, but he 
made no comment. 

“ How beautiful she is!” he thought as she stood 
wee out of the window for a moment. 

“What is this about Harry Dawkins being arrested 
for murder?” she asked suddenly in a voice that 
vainly endeavoured to be indifferent. 

“So,” he thought bitterly, “¢hat has brought hes 

sts, you know as much 


home.” 

“If you have secn the pa 

as I do,” he answered. ‘ He is remanded, and the 
case will go to the Assizes. That's all there is ab 
present.”” 
_ “It's absurd.” she said emphatically— absolutely 
impossible! He is quite incapable of cold-blooded 
murder. There can te no doubt about that in the 
mind of anyone who knows him.” 

He did not answer. The thought that she had como 
home eager to champion the prisoner's cause seemed to 
numb his faculties. When the numbness passed ho 
felt afraid of himsclf, and, pleading an appointment, 
walked straight out into the country, returning home 
long after dark. 

ext morning he rose carly and made his way to the 
scene of the crime. The body had been found on a 
footpath which led past the front of an ancient church. 
It was a short cut from the town to the dead man’s 
house, and he uscd it regularly, Dawkins was probably 
arene of this, and the prosecution would make a point 
of it. 

The side of the path farthest from the church was 
level and grass-grown for a few yards, then sloped 
away into a decp gully, at the bottom of which crawled 
a shallow stream. The spot had been visited by 
thousands since the crime was known, but at this 
early hour the solicitor had it to himself. 

There was nothing in the peaceful tranquillity of the 
placo to indicate that a tragedy had occurred. Pre- 
sently tho noise created by somo starlings caused tho 
solicitor to look up. He was something of an anti- 
quary, and his glance became suddenly fixed on a 
particular point of the church, then flashed swiftly 
down to the path and from there to the gully. 

It was at this moment that the caretaker, who lived 
in an adjacent cottage, appeared on the scene. Smith, 
whose face had an eager look in it, asked him a numbea 
of questions. When they were answered both mca 
disappeared into the gully. 

At eleven o'clock the prisoner’s ccll door opencd, 
and the solicitor stepped in. Dawkins, who had been 
sitting with his face in his hands, rose with an angry 
flush on his face. 

“You here again!” 
“What do you want ?” 

“To save an innocent man from being made the 
victim of a mistake,” was the calm reply. “It is 
quite clear that Harkness was killed between midnight 
and one-thirty. Where were you during that hour and 
a half?” 

“IT cannot tell you,” said Dawkins curtly. 

‘That means you will not,’ commentcd Smith. 
oe Why ? ” 

“ Because it involves another person,” replied 
Dawkins, 

“A woman, of course,” the solicitor suggested. 

“T shall say no more,” was the stubborn answer. 

“Then I must ferret it out for myself,” said Smith 
quictly, “Your attitude reduces the defence to a 
blank denial. That will not do.” ; 

“I forbid you to move in the matter,” exclaimed 
Dawkins, with considerable heat. “I refusc yous 
services,” 

“That does not take away my right to prevent a 
miscarriage of justice,” said Smith. “I require no 
ono’s permission to accomplish that. It will save time 
and trouble if you answer my qucstions.”” 

‘““T would rather hang!” retorted Dawkins. ; 

“You shall not hang! You are innocent,” said 
Smith. ‘ What were you doing at the timo of the 
murder ?” 

“You have my answer,” said Dawkins. “If you 
are not a fool you will concentrate your efforts on 
finding out the real criminal. That is the surcst way 
to prove my innocence.” 

oijsten : to me,” said Smith gravely. “Tho 
evidence against you is not strong enough to obtain 
a conviction, but it would be greatly strengthened if 
you made no attempt to prove your whereabouts at 
the time Harkness mct with his death. The jury could 
draw but one inference from the omission.” 

“That will not help you to draw me,” replicd the 
other. For the last time, I refuse to answer.” . 

“You risk your life to save a woman's reputation,” 
commented Smith. ‘* Are you sure she is worth it ? 

There was no answer. After waiting a minuto 
Smith knocked at the cell door. The prisoncr watched 
him pass through it and disappear, then sat down and 
buried his face in his hands again. He knew that his 
refusal to prove an alibi was like helping the hangman 
to adjust the rope. It was impossible for him to guess 
that his refusal was the one thing ccrtain to save his 
life. 

In three weeks tho Assizes were due. During that 
period Smith could not fail to notice a marked change 
in his wife. Sho was nervous, restless, and silent. 
Her faco grew pale and her cycs showed signs of 


os 


he exclaimed, frowning. 
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many tears shed in secret. Her husband put it down 
as tho suffering of a woman for her lover, and mr 
his own agony hidden beneath an impenetrable 
mask. 

The night before the Assizes opened she broke the 
silence which fear for herself—as he thought—had 
hitherto imposed. F 

“John,” she said, speaking with evident effort, 
“ what will happen to Harry Dawkins 2?” : 

“That depends upon himself. Unless I am entirely 
mistaken he is innocent. He can prove it by declarin 
where he was at the time the crime was committcd, 
but there is a woman in the case and he will not 
speak. His silence, I am afraid, will look like tho 
silence of guilt.” 

“ Then—you—you think he will hang ?” 

Her voice was like the croak of a raven." 

“One never knows,” he replied. ‘The woman, 
whoever she is, could save him at the cost of, I suspect, 
a not very valuable reputation. She would naturally 
wait till the last moment. Whether, when it comes, 
sho will show as much courage as he has remains to 
be seen.” 

‘There was a long silence. He could hear her short, 
heavy breathing distinctly, but he did not look at her. 

ba John,” she said at last in a voico shaken by 
At the timc Harkness 


” 


emotion, “I am the woman! 
was murdered Harry was with me ; 

Ho looked at her then. Her face was working like 
ono undergoing torture, but it became rigid when he 
said: 

“TI am aware of it. I guessed it from the moment 
of your return. Since, I have made sure.” 

There was no anger in his voice. It sounded weary 
and spent, like that of a man physicall exhausted. 

“T will tell you the truth,” she whispered. “It 
was not his fault. I—I led him on, amused mysclf. 
You—you did not seem to care. Then it got serious. 
He—he was infatuated and would not ut off. 
That night I—I promised to mect him at Golcsworth 
and go with him to London by the midnight train. 
He came there on his bicycle. meant to desert you, 
but when the time came I—I could not.” 

“ Why ?” he asked. 

“‘ Because, while I was waiting I remembered you. 
1 thought I didn’t care, but I—I remembered how 
good you had been, how patient, gentle, uncomplaining, 
kind. I knew it would break your heart. I—I sent 
him back. But I was guilty. I meant to—to desert 
you. This is my punishment. I cannot save him 
except by shaming you. I don’t mind—for myself. 
I would face it rather than have his“blood on my 
head, But—but—oh, God, what am I to do?” 

She rose unsteadily, dropped to her knees beside 
him with hands outspread in supplication. 

‘* What can I do?” she repeated. 

“Nothing,” he said quietly, “at present. After- 
wards—if you want this man—if he will marry you 
I will set you free.” 

“John,” she cricd, “look at me. I have suffered. 
I have learned. There is no man like you, none 
fit to tie your shoes. I am not worthy. I ask for 
nothing but a chance to atone. Let me stay. I will 
try with all my mind and heart to be the woman 
you once thought me.” 

He took her hands and looked into her eyes. They 
were full of gricf and remorse, of love and pleadinga 
The fire of suffering had stripped her of vanity and 
pride. She was the woman te loved, asking for all 
that he longed to give. He drew her closer, kissed 
her lips, then let her sob out her repentance and joy 
against his heart. 

° e e s e ° 


Tt is doubtful if the Assize Court at Bricktown 
had ever been so crowded as when Harry Dawkins 
sees into tho dock to take his trial. A famous 
K.C. had been instructed for the prosccution and, 
after making an opening statement which outlined 
the case, began to call upon his witnesses. Those 
who gavo form#l evidence wero*allowed to depart 
unchallenged. 

When, however, the medical man who performed 
the post-mortem cxamination had concluded his 
evidence, John Smith rose to cross-examine. The 
fact that he had not briefed Counscl caused a murmur 
of surprise which immediately ceased when his voice 
asked the first question. 

“You say the deceased bad his skull smashed in 
by Aneney blow ?” 

+“ es.” 


“ And you infer, from the nature of the injury, that 
a heavy weapon was used ?” 
© Yes.” 


“ What kind of weapon ?” 

“Probably a metal one with o rounded surface. 
An iron bar, but it must have been of considerallo 
diametcr.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ The width of the wound makes it certain.” 

“If the blow had been struck with an fron ball, say, 
a cannon ball, would it produce a similar result 2?” 

** Undoubtedly.” : 

es youd a ball used in that way have hair clinging 
to it?” ‘ 

* That would depend on the su:face. Smoothly 
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polished, it might not. Rough, it would be almost 
sure to.” 

“ What colour was the dead man’s hair?" 

“ Reddish brown.” 

“Could you identify it?” 

. “Yes. It was extremely coarse; uniquely so far 

as my expericnce goes.” 

“ Do you remember the night on which the supposed 
murder was committed ? ” 

“ Yes.”” 

“ What kind of night was it 2?” 

““Thero was a heavy wind. I left home to atten’ 
: paplent at midnight and heard scveral chimney-pots 
‘a. ” 


John Smith bent down and lifted a square box on 
to tho table, then threw back the lid, aud carefully 
inserting his hands, produced a round stono carved 
to the size of a football. Projecting from one side 
was a thick ridge, evidently part of a pedestal on 
which it had rested. There was much craning of 
necks as the solicitor placed this article on the ledge of 
tho witness-box in front of the doctor, saying : 

“ Kindly examine the upper surface of that and 
tell the court what you find upon it.” 

The doctor produced a magnifying-glass and obeyed 
aie a hushed silence. 

“There is hair upon it,” he said at last, 
fragments of scalp.” 

“ Whose hair?” 

The doctor took an envelope from his pocket and 
extracting several hairs, laid them on the stone. Aftcr 
a long scrutiny through the glass, he said : 

“The hair is undoubtedly that of the dead man.” 

“You are quite sure ? ” 

ri Quite.” 

“Would that stone falling from a distance inflict 
the wound that killed Walter Harkness ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Thank you. That willdo.” And Smith sat down. 

The ncxt witness was the caretaker of the church. 
He gave evidence of finding the body. 

Again Smith rose. 

“Now, Mr. Mallows,’’ ke said, “tell the Court 
what you know about the stone in front of ba ae 

“This here stone,” said Mallows, ‘rightly belongs 
to the top west corner of St. Michael's Church tower. 
On the Friday after the body was found, about seven 
in the morning, I secs Mr. Smith standing looking up 
at the church.” 

“Who is Mr. Smith ? ” interposed the judge. 

“That gentleman there,” said Mallows, pointing to 
the solicitor. ‘“ He says to me: ‘ Mallows,’ he says, 
‘the stonc be gone off the left corner.’ I look up, and 
suro enough there it wasn't. ‘We must find it,’ 
he says. ‘I’ve got a hidca that it means something. 
So we goes into the gully and after a long time I spots 
it half-buried in soft carth among some bracken. Mr. 
Smith lifts it out careful and shows me where hair 
was sticking. Then I sees what his idea was.” 

A murmur of astonishment went through the Court 
as Mallows concluded. His statement revealed an 
unexpected line of defence. 

Counsel for the Crown rose and, speaking in a suave 
tone, said : 

“Who has access to the church tower ? ” 

“ Anybody,” replied Mallows, ‘“‘as comcs to mo 
for the key.”” 

“Who was on the tower last 2?” 

“T was.” 

“On what date?” 

“The day before I found the gentleman's body.” 

“Did you notice whether the stono was there ? ” 

“ Yes, there was a starling perched on it.” 

** How do you account for a piece of solid masonry 
falling if no one was near it 2?” 

“If you look at the broken stone you'll sec as it’s 
been cracked nearly through for a long time. It’s all 
black except the bit what broke last.” 

“You said in your previous evidence that the body 
was lying opposite the church. Opposite what part 
of it?” 

“It was lying just where this stone would havo 
dropped !” was the emphatic reply. 

“Your lordship, I ask for a remand,’’ said Counsel, 
addressing the judge. ‘‘ The defence is that a com- 
bination, of circumstances amounting almost to a 
miracle happencd. It has been sprung upon us, 
and we are not prepared to combat it without inquiry.” 

“T ask your lordship not to grant that,” said John 
Smith, rising. ‘‘ It is not necessary for me to enlargo 
upon the character of the evidence upon which the 
prosecution depends. There is absolutcly nothing to 
connect the prisoner with tho tragedy except tho 
fact that in a moment of anger ho used a threat, 
such a threat os hot-tempcred men uso every day. 
I respectfully submit that, apart from the real causo 
of death, no jury could, or would, convict on what is 
before the Court. 

“* Learned Counsel suggests that the defence has the 
elements of a miracle. Is there anything miraculous 
in a piece of very old masonry being cracked? Is it 
miraculous that a strong wind dislodged it? The 
unfortunate gentleman, whose death we all deploro, 
walked over the saine spot daily. He happened to be 

assing when tho stono fell. Every man killed by a 
Bitling object is in exactly the right spot at exactly 
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the right moment. If that is a miracle then thero an 
thousands yearly. That the stono did strike him it 
beyond doubt. How else coald fragments of scaly 
and hair bo on it? The position of tho body, the 
nature of tho wound—cverything, in fact, support: 
what I submit is the only reasonable conclusion 
Walter Harkness mct with an accidental death. 

“My client has already suffered heavily. T. 
make him suffer more in face of what is before the Cuut 
would be wanton cruelty. I ask your lordship t. 
Ict the case go to the jury without delay.” 

“We aro unanimous in our opinion that deat}; 
was accidental,’’ said the foreman. 

The famous K.C. bowed. “I leave it in your 
lordship’s hands,” he said pleasantly. 

“Well, I do not see how the jury could come to 
any other conclusion,” remarked his lordship. “| 
take it, gentlemen, that you find the prisoner ‘NX.: 
guilt ! . et re 

‘Not guilty !” echoed tho foreman. 

A verdict with which I entirely agree,” said i:. 
lordship. ‘“ Henry Dawkins, you are free. Free in 
person and entirely free from any suspicion, May | 
add that you are largely indebted to your solicitor, 
who ecems to*combino excellent legal gifts with the 
astuteness of a Sheflock Holmes. I congratulat:: 
you both.” 

A few minutes later the judge was gazing at an 
almost empty Court. The sound of checring reachcu 
him from outside, where a crowd of friends were 
swaying round the prisoner and his delightcd family, 
but it was nothing to the cheer that grected John 
Smith as he emerged from the Court. He looked as 
plain, as insignificant, as plebcian as ever. He gaze! 
at the crowd with imperturbable caém, unbroken even 
by a smile, then turned down a sido street to escape 
further demonstrations. 

Beforo ho rcached the end of it he heard rapid stcp= 
behind “him, and Henry Dawkins’s hand divpped 
on his shoulder. 

“ Smith,” he said, “‘ you have done me the greatct 
service any man can do another. You did it in spife 
of my repeated efforts to defeat you. You may think 
I was stupid. I cannot explain—I can only soy 
I know you to be a better man than me, infinitely 
better. Will you shake hands?” 

“Yes,” said Smith quietly as he grasped the ovt- 
stretched fingers. ‘“ Not because you think me the 
better man, but because my wife docs. Good-day !” 

With that ho passed on, Icaving the man he had 
saved looking aftcr him with a face as white as chalk. 


OUR GIFT WINNERS. 


They carried their “ Pearson's” in their hands. 
And this is what we gave them. (See page 99.) 
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Mrs, E. Everett, 20 Plerna Rd., South Tottenham, N. 
Mre Dowie: 15 Bryon Place, Cliftom, Brietol 
. Fitzgerald, Bank Buildings, Finsbury Park, N. 
Sarrty Razors To— 
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Whittock, 106 Bracebridge St., Aston, L'iam 
B. Nathan, 166 Piccadilly Ww. 
Carthy, 86 Lark Lane, Liverpool. . 
B’briggs, Glasgow, Se: and 
1, 1 Leopold Rd., Edmcnton. ei 
N. Wright, Westergato House Gdnz., Are... 
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Matthews, 14 Tudor Rd., Riverside, Cardiff. 
E._Williameon, 62 High St., St. George’s lid, 5. 
J. Procter, 1 Norman Ave., Devonport. 
leneliva, 159 Falkner St., Liverpool. 
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Pairs or Scissors To— 
. H, Norwood, 24 Dale St., Liverpocl. 
Mrs. J, Holland, 27 Neleon St., Lr. 


Manchester. 
Mics Scudamore, “Athlone,” Oxford Rd., 

Green, Birmingham. 
Mrs, Jones, 90 Leigh Rd., East Ham . 
Miss K. Home, 19 Besonsiica Place, Portland Place, 
Miss Colline, ‘ Brantwood,” Arthur Rd... Slous!: 
Miss Pritchard, 100 Warwick Rd., Sparkhill, Bows. 
Miss A. Pickard, 125 Lower Clapton Rd., N.E. 
So carry your “Pearson's” in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 
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Mr. P. Doubleyou Relates Some Nightmare 
Interviews With the Editor. 

“Toor here, Doubleyou,” roared the Editor, “I 
want you to make A a@ little shooting party that 
will shortly be formed.” 

I was inte at once, for I am a thorough 
sportsman at heart, and if there is one thing more 
than another that appeals to my tastes, it is a 
day at the coverts. Besides, I had not been 
fling fit for some time, and what is more 
cxhilarating than an_ excursion with the 
wins on the beather-clad moors? The glorious 
‘Twelfth 

“ Of course,” continued the great man, “‘ it is not 
«oing to be a Highland picnic, nor yet a professional 
\isit to a rifle club. Your valuable services are 
required in the interests of science.” And he 
cved mo with a glare that seemed to invite some 
inquiry on my part. 

{ began to feel uneasy. . 

“Possibly a trip to—er—Central Africa, fol- 
luwed by a series of articles on big game,” I mur- 
mured suggestively. ‘To pot a lion in his native 
lair has ever been my ambition, and I am sure-——"? 


By Builet.to Jupiter. 


“You chump!” exclaimed the old gentleman 
savagely, “who said anything about big game ? 
Your instructions are to place yourself at the dis- 
posal of a coterie of British scientists who are seeking 
to prove the habitability of the planet Jupiter. 


With this object, a mammoth gun has been built, 
carrying a hollow projectile, the latter forming 
a chamber into which ono of tho party will be 
securely inclosed. On a certain evening, the gun 
will be carefully aimed at the planet I have named, 
and at a given moment the shell will be launched 
by means of a tremendous charge of explosives, 
on @ journey through space to Jupiter. To you, 
sir,” he concluded with commanding dignity, 
“will be accorded the privilege of occupying 
that projectile, and, together with a supply of 
provisions, you will——” 

Suddenly the floor yawned bencath me, and, as 
I seemed to drop through three storeys to the 
basement, I—awoke ! 

“T suppose you are good at climbing, Doubleyou ?” 


the Editor said on another occasion. ‘“ Pretty 
3082 at climbing,” I repeated to maysclf as I 
reathed again. Now all my friends know that 


mountaineering, and Alpine climbing in par- 
ticular, is one of my pastimes, scarcely a year 
passing but what I pay a visit to my favourite 
resort in the Engadine. 


Something Soft in Mountaineering. 


The Editor was speaking again. 

“T have arranged for you to make the asccnt 
to-morrow,” he pi ed in a kind of soliloquy: 
“ you will start right away.” 

“Some little preparation will be necessary,” I 
replied cheerfully, “‘ but I think that by journcying 
to-night, I might be enabled to do, say, the Jungfrau 
pe Pchia tackle the Tombenhorn on Monday, 
and——’ 

“Tombenhorn! Jung—! Great Cesar!” 
broke in the old gent in a dazed sort of way. 
‘* What in the world are you aking about ? You 
deliberatcly misinterpret me, Doubleyou.” Then 
he added coldly, and with an air of finality : 

“You will betake yourself immediately to 
Smudgeville-in-Furness. Attached to a chemical 
works there is one of the highest chimncy-stacks 


in the provinces. The structnre is at present 
undergoing repairs at the hands of the stecplejacks, 
and upon reporting yoursclf to theso gentlencu 
you will be allowed to ascend the shaft by the aid 
of their fixtures. Arrived at the top, you will 
at once, quictly and unobtrusively, throw yourself 
off, the descent being easily accomplished in a 


serics of somersaults. Your sensations can after- 
wards be summarised in a short treatise on, say, 
“ Aerial Navigation, and it’s Solution. —” 

At this stage my troubled slumbers were dis- 
turbed by the milkman’s ring. and the interview 
abruptly ended. 

A Pick-Me-Up at Brighton. 

“You are looking run down,’ remarked the 
Editor recently. “You must cease duties at once 
and have a few days at Brighton. It will pick you 
up wonderfully. 

“ OF course,” he added casually, “ you may put 
in a small commission whilst you are there.” My 
heart sank, 

“T know you aro fond of animals—domestia 
pets—and all that sort of thing?” I faltcred an 
affirmative. 

“You sec, it’s like this, be chattered on, 
“Captain Fearful is at Brighton this week with 
his Assembly of Untamed Jungle Beasts. For the 
benefit of my readers he has courtcously agreed 
to allow you to participate in one of the shows. 
Your ‘ask is simple. You will make your way 
into the tiger-corral, deliver a short address on, say, 
the Insurance Act, lay about you with a whip 
for a few minutes, and conclude by joining the 
brutes in o rag-time dance. Your impressions, 
written up at leisure in a chatty article on “ Our 
Four-footed Friends ’? will——” 

But tho recuperative possibilities of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood appealed so strongly to me 
at the moment that I awoke, relieved to tind that I 
had only been dreaming. 


THE HOUSE-IF M.P.’S SMOKE. 
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THE WORLD'S BEST STORIES. 


Jp the Jimelight 
No — on Ceremony. 


Mr. WEEDON Grossuitn is to be congratulated 
on the success of his new book, “From Studio 
to Stage.” 

The book, one hears, is selling very well, which 
is not at all surprising, since it is one of the best 
volumes .of stage reminiscences that has been 
published for a long time. . 

Ono of Mr. Grossmith’s stories is connected 
with o visit he paid to Birmingham some years 
ago. In New Street he met Sir George Alexander 
and Bram Stoker just outside a small hall where a 
showman was announcing at the top of his voice 
that they were “just about to commence.” A 
picture of a magnificent African lion waltzing 
with its tamer was shown, and the three actors 
decided to see the performance. 

“We all stood round tho lion’s cage in a back 
yard,” says Mr. Grosamith, “ where a tent had been 
erected, and the trainer appeared and informed 
us briefly that ‘the lion was the largest and the 
fiercest it had ever been his good fortune to master.’ 

“* A little boy said, ‘ As he ever ate anybody ?’ 

“The lion-tamer condescended to inform the 
lad that the noble beast had been responsible 
for the deaths of several human beings.” 

The noble beast, when the curtains were drawn 
aside, seemed to be in a very bad temper, and Mr. 
Grossmith says he was just turning over in his 
mind whether he wouldn’t have o cigarette outside, 
when the lion-tamer seized a whip and slippped 
quickly into the cage. 


The lion promptly knocked him down, and as 
quickly as he had entered the tamer scrambled 
out-of the cage again, but unfortunately he omitted 
to close the door after him. 


“‘ Never,” says Mr. Grossmith, “ have I seen a 
placo emptied with such rapidity as that tent 
was. I did not wait to ask for my money back, 
there having been no performance; nor did anybody 
else, I fancy. In three seconds I was in New Street, 
where I saw George Alexander and Bram Stoker 
enn eing on to a passing ‘bus, Stoker shouting 
to the conductor, ‘Don't stop for us, please ; we 
can jump on!’ 

“TI went into the nearest shop, it was an cstato 
agent’s, and I closed the door after mo because 
of the draught.” 


Deceptive Appearances. 

Mr. GrossmitH says that all his productions 
have not been so successful as he could have 
wished, and there have been times when the 
theatre has been very far from crowded. 

Once a dear old lady came up to him at a party. 

“Mr. Grossmith,” she said, ‘I always go to see 
you act in all your plays, I like your management 
so much, and I always feel so thoroughly sefe in 
your theatre.” 

Her husband hastened to explain that this 
remark did not refer to the pleasant and moral 
tone of the plays Mrs. Grossmith produced, but 
to the fact that his wife was terribly. afraid of 
tire. 

“They said they had noticcd,” Mr. Grossmith 
remarks, “that I never allowed my stalls to be 
overcrowded. And they felt that, in case of fire, 
there would be no danger of a great crowd making 
an ugly rush for the exit doors.” 

Poor Mr. Grossmith was just then having a very 
bad time, and soon afterwards he saw this dear 
old couple beaming at him frem the stalls, where 
they had a whole row to themsclves, and probably 
a he had ‘ arranged” it for their special 

enctit. . 


Looked Like Staying. 

Tre funniest play in London just now is un- 
doubtedly. The Schoolmistress at the Vaudeville, 
which is playing to big audiences shricking with 
laughtcr. It is good to find a play that is very, 
very funny, and also quite pleasant and in excellent 
taste. 

The cast is very strong, and includes Miss Hilda 
Trevelyan, who is excellent as the lively little 
governess. 

Miss Trevelyan tells a capital story of two little 
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girls who were discussing a certain domestic 
event. 

“You don't know what we've got upstairs,” 
said one. 

“What is it ?”” asked the other. 

“A new baby brother,” was the triumphant 
reply. 
m My!" exclaimed the second little girl, a 
shade enviously. ‘Is he going to stay with you 
always ?” 

Her little fricnd looked doubtful. “I don’t 
know,” she said, “but I ‘spect he is, He's got 
his things off.” 


Making Sure of Victory. 


In a recent book on India by the Hon. Robert 
Palmer there is a story with which one may fit- 
tingly usher in the new cricket season. 

A clergyman who kept a school for native boys 
in India introduced cricket among them in order 
to foster a manly spirit, and the youngsters were 

uite keen on it. After a good,many ups and 

owns he managed to get a fair team licked into 
shape, and it was decided to challenge a neigh- 
bouring school. 

A match was arranged, and the clergyman 
impressed on his team that they must do their 
very best to win. To encourage them, he gave 
them fifteen rupees for new bats or other tackle 
leaving it to themselves to spend it on whatever 
might be most useful. 

When the great day came the team turned out 
for the match. On the face of every one of them 
shone the light of a quiet confidence in their 
success. But they carried all their old tackle. 

“Why,” exclaimed the clergyman, “‘ what have 
ioe done with the ‘fifteen rupees I gave you? 

here are your new bats?” 

“Well, sir,” replied the captain, “‘ you said we 
were to spend it on whatever might be most useful 
in order to win the match. So we thought it 
best to spend it all on the umpire t”” 

They won the match ! 


His Misfortune, Not His Fault. 


TuE late Sir William Arrol used to tell a story 
of a man in Manchester who had become rather 
notable. Once or twico it had been hinted that 
he was not an Englishman, but he always avoided 
the question. One of his friends, who was gh 
in writing his biography, stopped him one day 
and insisted on a straight answer to the question : 
“Was he an Englishman ? ” 

Unable to avoid a direct reply, he at last blurted 
out: ‘Well, then, I was born in Paisley, but as 
sure as death I couldn't help it!” 


His Deafness Didn't Matter There. 


Tux present railway unrest has recalled a number 
of good railway storics, The following seems to 
be the latest. 

The general manager of a great railway company 
was explaining to the board of directors the changes 
he proposed making in his staff. The directors 
approved of all his suggestions until he mentioned 
Spriggs. 

“ Spriggs!’ gasped the chairman. “ You surely 
don’t propose to give Spriggs a post? Why, he’s 
so deaf he can’t hear even thunder!” 

“T think you must admit,”’ remarked the gencral 
manager rather stiffly, “that I understand my 
business thoreughly. I propose that Mr. Spriggs 
shall attend at the general offices at certain hours 
every day and listen to all complaints from pas- 
sengers 1”? 


Ruffled Nurse’s Temper. 


Tuis story is amusing Mr. Lloyd George. . 

A little girl on hearing of the bomb outrage 
at the Chancellor's country house, clapped her 
hands with every outward expression of satis- 
faction. 

**T wish he'd beenin it ! ” she exclaimed viciously. 

Her parents were amazed at her deplorable 
attitude on the subject. 

“Oh, that’s not a nice thing for a little girl to 
say!’ her mother remarked in a shocked manner. 
“ Why do you wish poor Mr. Lloyd George had 
been blown up?” 

“You'd wish it too,” retorted the young lady, 
ps he got to be washed by nurse on ‘stamp- 

ay t ” 
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EAL DEATH ON THE CINEMA, 


How Films of Real Accidents are Grafted on to 
Story Films for Effect. 

In these days of critical and observant audiences 

the cinema film producer does not find it so casy 


to hoodwink the public as was possible a year or 


so back, when the many ingenious faked incident. 
with which he ombellished his films were swallowed 


without comment. For the public learnt to recoz- 


nise many of those tricks of the cinema and s0 {)» 
astute producer has had to conceive another 
method of supplying his patrons with sensation 
and realism, of a convincing character. 

This end he has su ully achieved by intro- 
ducing “chunks from real life” into his films. 
That is to say, he takes an incident that has been 
filmed from real life and skilfully grafts it into 
another film in such a manner that it exactly 
fits in with the other incidents in the plot. 

Here is an actual instance which occurred a short 
time back. A sensational film plot was written, 
which revolved round a motor race. ‘ho story 
dealt with the villain’s plan to kill his rival by 
tampering with the machinery of the powerful 
motor car which the latter was driving in the 
contest. The success of the film practically depende:l 
on the realism of the race and the motor smash. 

The Motor turned Turtle. 

The producer did not attempt to fake it. Ho 
prcete a film that had becn taken of the Gordon- 

nnet Motor Race a year or so back, in which 
there had been a particularly bad smash. Pat. 
of the racing and the pictures of the smash ho 
blended into the film depicting the motor drama. 
The filn was a huge suecess.. The audience 
gent saw the hero’s powerful car turn turtle. 

e wreckage catch fire, and the unfortunate 
occupants hurled across the track. In reality 
the victim of the smash was a well-known Frencit 
motor driver, who at the time the film was taken 
was seriously injured, but his motor cap and°* 
goggles effectively disguised his identity. 

is method of providing cinema pictures with 
realism is fast becoming popular with producer: 
Many take pictures of incidents and scenes merely to 
put on one side in tho hope that they may be 
introduced into another film at some future datv. 
In this connection an amusing incident recently 
occurred. 

A well-known cinema actor was taking part in an 
Indian film, when he scverely lacerated his bay: 
foot with a picce of glass that lay concealed in th 
long grass over which he was crecping. Such wa< 
the shock and pain of his hurt that he collaps. 
in a dead faint. 

Great consternation prevailed amongst tle other 
actors, and a gate from a neighbouring ficld was 


\specdily secured on which the injured actor was 


carried to a farmhouse close at hand. 

All this time the man at the camera had indus- 
triously been turning the handle. He had filme! 
the whole incident from start to finish, and wh: 
tho film was developed it proved to be a nv-i 
realistic ‘accident’ picture which had_ tha: 
suggestion of real life which all the acting in (le 
world would probably not have obtained. Soon 
or later such a film will no doubt prove very usefil 
to the company concerned to give a realistic tunica 
to another story. 

They File Real Disaster Films. 

The several topical ‘* budgets” and “ gazett:-. 
now a feature of cinema halls, prove very uclul 
to the film producer. Such films contain plenty 
of rgal lifo incidents, such as close finishes on tbe 
raco course, bad aeroplane smashes, wrecks at 
sea, troops on the march, and similar occurrence, 
which are robbed of much of their realism whe 
oy re faked. 

d so producers stock back numbers of the-e 
pictorial reviews, and use pieces of them wheiever 

ible. Tho advantage of such a system is tw 
old. First, these incidents from life when judic- 
ously blended into other films prove most realistic, 
and. secondly, they save an immense amuuwnt « 
money. ; 

A producer, for instance, wishes to stage a tikin 
containing a battle or incidents from war. ll» 
grafts on to the opening scenes of the story a tilu 
taken of some big military review, and cal!s it 
“The Mobilisation” or ‘Preparing for W2" 
Thus, with a little judicious faking, a genuine and 
inexpensive eficct is obtained, which in the ordi- 
nary way could not be brought about without 
engaging a whole army of supers. , 
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LIEUTENANT 


DARING was 
enuincly glad to 
ear the news 


that his sister 
Barbara was en- 
gaged to marry 
Marry Nairn, and almost as soon as he got to London 
for his short weck-ond leave, he hurried round to the 
modest rooms in Bloomsbury which his future brother- 
in-law occupied. 

Nairn had not returned home for the evening when 
Daring called, but the littlo maid-of-all-work who 
answered his ring explained that he was “ sure to be 
in any minute now, sir.” 

* All righ¢!’’ said Dasing, brushing by her. “I'll 
go up and wait for him; I know his rooms, I'm a 
friend of his.” 

Tho little maid-of-all-work eyed him doubtfully 
for a moment, but his air of assurance calmed all her 
ecruples and made her forget to tell him that there 
was already someone else waiting for Harry Nairn. 

Daring went softly upstairs till he reachod tho door 
of hia {riend’s sitting-room on the second floor. Without 
any ccremony he opened the door ; and there, leaning 
rather surprisedly against a picco of furniture, was a 
stoutish, sleck-looking man of perhaps forty-five. 

Tho recognition was instant and mutual. The man 
was Abe Jacobs, Nairu’s rival, until a few days ago, 
for the hand and heart of Barbara Daring. The 
position was a somewhat awkward onc, but the two 
men made the best of it. 

* Hullo, Jacobs!” said Daring, with a carcless 
nod. “ Didn’t know you were here.” Ho did not 
offer to shake hands. 

“No?” said Jacobs. “ l’m—er—waiting to see 
Nairn. A small matter of business. How are you?” 
Ho thrust his hands into his pockets and tried to look 
about him nonchalantly. But he was obviously not 
quite at his ease. Daring took out his cigarctte-caso 
and offered it to Jacobs. 

“Cigarette? Oh, I'm all right, thanks! 
pretty tit?” 

* Thanks, no; I won't smoke,” said Jacobs, with 
a shake of his head. “ Yes, I’m fit.” He looked at 
his watch, “Jove!” ho remarked, picking up his 
hat and rather vulgarly gold-ornamented umbrella. 
“Jove! I didu’t know it was so late, Afrail I can’t 
wait any longer. It doesn’t matter much. You might 
tell Nairn when he comes in that I had to go to keep 
an appointment, will you?) Tell him I'll look him up 
to-morrow or sometime next week. Good-bye!” 

“Right you aro; good night!” said the latter 
carelessly, sinking down into an casy-chair. He did 
not attempt to disguise his attitude towards Jacobs. 

“Thank goodness Barbara tound out a 
few things about you before it was too late, 
my fat old friend!” he muttercd, as soon 
az the door was closed and ho heard tho 
other descending the stairs. ‘ You've got 
money, but precious little clse to commend 
you! Good lor’, fancy having to own you 
for a brother-in-law!” 

Yor three or four minutes he lolled back, 
emoking and thinking of the respective 
merits of Harry Nairn aud Abe Jacobs, 
loth, oddly cnough, cnyineers and the 
London representatives of rival Northern 
firms, and then ho heard the sound of 
someone quickly and light-heariedly coming 
stairs, A: moment later a good-looking, 

ren-faced young man of about thirty 
witered the room, and advancing towards 
Daring, cheerily exclaimed: ‘ Hullo, you 
old ruffian! So glad to sco you! How 
goes it?” 

Daring tmiled, got up, and held out his 
sve, 

* Hullo, my son ! 
awfully glad!” 

* Thanks!” said Harry Nairo, gripping 
the sailor's hand. ‘So am J, old man. 
«ts have a small drink on the strength 
of it.” 

“Our little friend with the big nose 
was here, waiting for you, when I arrived!” 
remarked Daring presently. * Out for your 
blood or something, I suppose. Le's just 
about the limit in humans.” 

“The deuce he was!” said Nairn. “I 
Wonder what he wants? He didn't say ?” 

* Not a word. I should count my spoons 
and studs and tho rest, if I were you.” 

“Hum! I shouldn't think it was that. 
He's probably got as many pounds as I 


You 


Good fur you; I'm 
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havo shillings. Business, ho said, did he, eh? I 
can’t imagine—— Hullo!” 

Nairn had pone to the picce of furniture against 
which Jacobs had been leaning when Daring had burst 
in upon him—a roll-top desk—and taken out his key 
to unlock it. 

“Hullo!” he repeate!. “‘ Burglars, by the lord Harry ! 
Tho lock’s been forced since I left here this morning !”’ 

Daring grent to the desk ; the lock had been neatly 
forced open. 

“ D’you miss anything ?”” he asked, as Nairn began 
to go quickly over the papers in the desk. 

“No, everything seems to be in order. I can't 
sec—— Ah!” 

He suddenly picked up a long envelope from which 
some typewritten sheets were sticking out a little way. 

“Our naval hydroplane gun estimates!” he 
exclaimed. ‘ They'vo been tampercd with, I'll swear.” 
He pulled the sheets out. ‘ They're all here, but 
someone’s been monkeying with them, I’m positive! 
I sent one copy to the Admiralty this morning, and this 
is a duplicate. If they’vo been read——” 

“What?” asked Daring. 

“Jacobs!” cried Nairn suddenly. “I can see 
his game. His firm is up against mine in the matter, 
and he’s been told to find out our estimate and go a 
bit below it; his people aro_trying all they know to 
kill us. He’s got another big inducement, too; he’s 
being revenged on me about Barbara; he knows that 
if our estimates are accepted that my commission will 
make all the difference in the world about marriage.” 

“I believe you're right!” nodded Daring quickly ; 
“he did lvuok taken aback when I camo in. I expect 
he had had to shut the desk ina hurry. Your estimate 
went in this morning, you say? When must they all 
be in by?” 

“ First post to-morrow,” replicd Nairn. “ It means 
five hundred pounds to me and your sister if ours are 
accepted. I don't see what I can do; there's no 
actual proof that Jacobs has read the duplicate, 
although it’s a million to one he has, and he'll simply 
deny everything if I kick up a row. It looks as if 'm 
beat this time.” 

“No, you are not—yet!” said Daring quictly ; 
“the game's never lost till it's woa. Our house 
happens to bs in the same square as Jacobs, and I 
know several things about his habits, manners, and 
customs. I know, for iastance, that he invariably 
strolls out to smoke a last cigar and post his Ictters at a 
certain pillar-box every night about half-past eleven.” 

* Well?” said Nairn. 


i He is probably the most popular of all 
By special arrangement we are able to narrate these new stories of his adventures. 
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custom, Mr. Abo Jacobs, smoking a choice cigar, Ict 
himself out of his house in one of Bloomsbury’s quictes: 
and most select squares and ambled along towards 
the pillar-hox at the corner, 

He carried a small budyct of letters with him. Being 
possessed of ample means, thero was no necessity 
for him to take his own correspondence ta the post 
every nicht, but it pleased him to do so, and he seldom 
missed the self-imposed task. Unless tho weather 
was too bad ho walkcd along to the pillar-box and 
followed round the square until he got back to htis 
house every night before going to bed. 

The pillar-box was situated just oppo-ite the house 
which old Admiral Sir Richard Daring lived in, and 
Jacobs was wrapped in thought as he approached it, 
and glanced triumphantly up at the dark windows, 
especially one particular bedroom winduw on tho 
third floor. 

Barbara Daring was a nice girl, but she was a silly 
little fool, he told himself. She had made a big 
mistake in preferring Nairn to himself, as sho would 
soon find out. Compared with him, Naim had 
nothing to offer hcr—so far as money was concerned, 
at any rate; and if they were building upon any 
commission he might draw from clinching a contract 
with the Admiralty, well—— 

Mr. Jacobs was so engrossed, in fact, that he 
almost passed the pillur-box without posting his 
letters. He was suddenly reminded of his errand 
ry almost bumping into a man standing beside the 

x 
He gave the man a quick, cursory glance and began 
to sort out his letters. 

‘“* Beg pardon, sir,” said the man in a thick sort of 
voice, ** but would you mind letting me have ‘em ¢” 

“ Why ?” asked Mr. Jacobs, in surprise. 

The man pointed at the pavement at the foot of the 
box and gave a short laugh. There was some surt of 
thick, sticky-lookin liquid there. 

“* Suffragettes,” ho said. ‘ Beon at their games 
again.” 

Mr. Jacobs snorted angrily. 

“Its a disgrace to civilisation!’ he declared: 
“the Government ought to do something. So ought 
the police. We pay enough in taxea, goodness knows.” 

‘We do all we can, sir,” said the man: * hut 
they're that artful that—if you please, sir!” He 
stood in front of the box and held out his hand for the 
letters. 

Mr. Jacobs hesitated and tried to serutinise the man 
keenly. But his face was in the shade, an] the nearesy 
lamp was twenty vards away. 

“Who are you?” he 
suspiciously. 

‘A plain-clothes officer, sir,”? said the man. 
orders are to take care of all letters here. 

*‘ So you say,” grunted Mr. Jacobs. ‘* All the same—"’ 

The man puinted to a burly figure standing quietly 
in tho shadow of onc of the trees of the square. 

“There’s a policeman; ask him!” he remarked 
shortly. 

Mr. Jacobs walked up to the policeman, exchanged 


euddenly  desanded 


“ My 


“Well, sit down and finish your drink and listen to | a few words with him. and then returned. 


nic, my son.” 
* 


. * * 
At half-past cleven, according to his invariable 


| 


“ Talways like tu be sure of things,” he said, with an 
attempt at geniality. “ Here you are, officer; you 
take charge of them until the postman comes to 
collect, I understand. Good right °° 

“(ood night !”? eaid the man, thrusting 
the Iciters into one of his pockets; “LU see 
to them all right, sir.’ 

He watched Me. Jacobs continue his walk 
rouml the peaceful square, saw him enter 
his houso and shut the door behind him, 
and then he pulled the letters oat of lis 
pocket and sorted them, 

He put one, a rather bulky package, back 
into bis pocket, posted the ethers, disperse t 
the lijuid on the pavement with his foot, 
and then gave voice to the eryptic remark : 
“So much for the Suffragettes.” 

Having done so, he strolled aleng to the 
policeman, still standing in the shadow of the 
tree, and said: “In the house with you 
quickly, Sims, before an inspector or a real 
policumen comes alung!”’ 


* * Bd * 


Mr. Abo Jacobs is still in the dark as to 
the exact reason why he has never heard 
from the Admiralty concerning the estimate 
he submitted on behalf of his firm, and why 
that of Harry Nairn’s re excessive 
in several respects, gained the much-sought 
contract. 

But for the fact that all the lotters he 
handed to the “ plain-clothes man’? ay. 
parently reached their destinations, he 
would have been inclined to suspect that 
his treacheronsly worked-out estimate was 
never posted. 

But to think that, would be to think 
that he had somehow been tricked, and 
that is something which Mr. Jacobs could 
never think of himself. 


(Another of Daring’s adventures s‘orily.) 


—For the five best reasons I will give Briur Pipes. Mark posteards “Buchelor.” (See nits 1022) 
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quite so hard-looking at they usually were. 
s s es. 6 _ 8 s 
The Story of a Pretty Nurse’s Two Obstinate 
a! ts 


Two days later, John Farmer himself was stricken 
down; a cold which he had canght at the match 
developed into bronchitis, and his doctor ordered hin 


By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


Dick Farmer looked up. . 

“Thank you very much,” he said weakly to no 
- in particular, but I should prefer to go to 
the—’ 

“Shut up!’ interrupted Dr. Robson ; *‘ you're 
my patient and you'll do as you're told.” 

Ten minutes later Dick and his father and the very 
determined youn Dr. Robson were in the great 
comfortable Rolls-Royce on their way to Eccleeton 
Square. Only one remark was made during the 
| journey. a. 
| atr. Farmer almost jumped out of bed. e How do you ei have to get a nurso for bim, Wsak . 

know all this?’ he cried. ‘* How—? “Very well; I leave the case in your hands,” said 
Mr. Farmer.” e 


to bed. ~ 

“Tt you stop there and do as I and the nurso T 
shall send in tell you, you'll be as right as ninepence.” 
he said sternly ; “‘ but if you start any of your cu. 
founded pig-headedness "—the doctor was old enouch 
and had known his patient long enough to talk lik:: 
this to him—“ well, I won't be answerable for you.’ 

For half a day the old man remained tractall., 
and then he kicked over the traces; ho took a violent 
dislike to the nurse. 

“Ring up that old fool, Turner, and tell him I 
won’t have her in the house, sho’s simply awful. 
Get Miss Stokes at once” he commanded Dick. 
The boy was now sufficiently convalescent to be up 
and to visit his father. 

The nurse Dr. Turner had sent was quite all right, 
but Dick did not argue with his father. He knew 
better, and Dr. Turner knew better, and so before 
tho day was out Miss Stokes was back in the housc. 

She remained a fortnight. It was not really neces- 
sary for her to remain as long as this, but as sho was 
apparently the only person tho world who coul:l 
make old John Former behave himself sensibly, Dr. 
Turner said she must stop on. 

His obstinate son—not of courso that he had any 
influence over his equally obstinate father’s actions -- 
went back to Bloomsbury and two pounds a week as 
soon as the old man was the crisis. 

When he had gone, old John Farmer did an astonis)- 
ing thing—for him; he ene confided in 
Nurse Stokes. He probably could not have explained 
exactly why he took such an unusual course ; all hu 

recisely knew was that Molly Stokes—her name was 

iba ho had somehow come to think of her 
as Molly Stokes—was very sympathetic, very ‘“ under- 
standing,” and altogether very charming, just tho 
ed of girt he would have liked for a daughter ia 
fact. 


HE instant John Farmer saw his son rolled over and bd bd bd > 

ovor by tho Scots’ full back and then carried off John Farmer had forced the rdle of prodigal son 
the field, limp and moaning, on & stretcher, | on Dick, but he was by no mcans ready to uncon- 
paternal anxiet; momentarily crowded out all ditionally play the forgiving father himself. — 

remembranco we his differenees with the boy. He He told Dick so pretty plainly the first time he 
rose from his seat near the centre of the big grand- visited him after he had been put to bed in his old room. 
stand, pushed his way out, and overcoming all questions For two days the boy had been que ill, and it had 
and barrier with a curt, “I'm Mr. Farmer's father; Ict | taken all tho energies and skill of Dr. Robson and the 
me pass at once, ‘please !”” determinedly made his | nurse to pull him round a dangerous corner. Once 
way to the pavilion. he started to mend,. however, he progressed 

‘The last thing in the world he had intended to do amazingly. ere 
when he ect out for Twickenham to see England play ‘I'm glad you're better, said his father rather 
Scotland st Rugby football was to let his son know constrainedly when he saw Dick on the third day; 
that he was present at the match. Six weeks pro- | “ I hope you've had everything—all tho good attention 
viously ho and Dick had had what each privately | you wanted ? i : : . 
designated a deuce of a row, and thcy had parted |. Yes, thank you,” replicd Dick, not looking at 
without even the formality of saying good-byc. his father. 

The trouble had arisen over # girl, @ girl whos “Tt was—cr—fortunate I happened to be at tho 
name old John Farmer had not bothered to ask or | match,” went on the old man, speaking none too 
cared tp know. It ko —, ies pe that pit nae eo 
come into his son's life, and that be not allow 
aot her in the plan which he ae drawn op for Ne bay, BIRTHDAY NOTES. 

A woman was aD impediment in his scheme © Mon., March 24. ; 
things where Dick was concerned. And. 80 te bee The average woman gets a double quantity of 
wes 2. —— wit, had becn the rock on enorment ons a a pecan the. preaeet itself, 

“Stick to her and go out and fend for yourself ; and trying to ous ths com 

Tues., March 25. 


ivo her up and you ehall have all the money and , < 3 
influence Shamans, to start you in a splendid position On his wedding day @ man should close his 
in life.” he had tried to bargain. ‘“‘ No woman ever past life and sit on the lid. 

came into my life until I was forty, when I met your Wed., March 26. 


beng a week in writing ridiculous stories in Blooms- 
ury to giving her up and letting me put him on the 
high road to fortune in a sensible business.” Hu 
looked sharply at the modest little diamond ring on 


mother. I kept them out; a woman is a handicap Look before you leap—you can’t jump from the { | tho third finger of the girl's left hand. For somo 
till n man’s assured his place in the world.” fire back into tho frying-pan. obscure reason that ring had always rather worricit 
Dick, in his turn, had been very angry and very |$ rnars., March 27. him. “But, there, I supposo you sympathise with 
obstinate, too, There had becn hig words and ‘A wan sometimes sees things from a different 2 | him, ch? It’s all right for a woman, I daresay, 


but for a young man—— 

“ Anything bat all right for a young man whose life 
his father wants to run and order,” she interrupted 
warmly. There was a pink spot on each of her pretty 
checks and Mr, Farmer had never heard her speaks 
like this before. 

“* What do you mean ? ” he asked in astonishment. 

“That you're a selfish, obstinate old man, and that 
you ought to be perfectly ashamed of yourself!” sli: 
‘answercd, her eyes blazing dangerously, and her bosous 
heaving unwontedly. 

“Selfish! Obstinate! I like that!” he said “I 
like that—why, haven't I given him——? 

“No!” sho said, “ you haven't. You think that 
because you gave up all your youth to moncy-makin< 
that your son must do likewise. You did that of your 
own freo will, but you won't let—let your son have 
his own way. He likes writing ridiculous stories, a3 

‘ou call them, and he couldn’t help falling in love.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the old man, moistening his lip-. 
“but he'll never make any money at them, and u 
wife will only be a drag on him. Why, when I was 


a@ young—— . 
Then,” she broke in, “if you think that, you ¥¢ 

no right to go handicapping him any morc. He= 
our only child, and it's—it’s wicked of you to allow 

him only two pounds a week and to go and alter yout 

will.” ° 

He almost jumped out of bed. . 

“How do you know all this? ” he cricd 
“ How——?” 

“Get back into bed at once!” she commanded. 
Then she looked—her cheeks were pinker than evcs 
now—at the diamond ring on her ont > 

“You don’é mean to tell me that you——? ho 
exclaimed excitedly. . 

“Yes, I do—and now you can get another nureo. 
I hate you and won't stop!” she replied, and the 
old man saw her lip tremble. 

He lay back in silent thought for some moments. 
Then: “So I am a selfish, obstinate old man, am I, 
eh?” he said. ‘And you don’t want to nurso me 
any longer? All right, I’m going to be obstinate ; 
you are going to nuree me, and you're also going to 
send a telegram to Dick telling him to come here at 


Litter words, and the hot-headed boy had taken | } point of view after his wife makes up her mind. 
himeclf and his belongings out of the house in Fri., March 28 
Eccleston Square to one room in a cheap Bloomsbury A dog may Worry a cat, but a man, being nobler 


boarding house. ‘ 
“Yon'll get two pounds a week to keep you out than a dog, worries some women. 


of the gutter, paid into your bank account, but not Sat., March 29. ; 
another penny of mino shall you ever touch!” his A married man has reached ‘the bettom of the 
father had almost shouted at him before he went. ladder when he begins to brag about his wife's 
“Tf you prefer being in love and writing trash | ¢ relations. 
on two pounds a week to the chance of making Sun., March 30. 
thousands a year, very well. But don’t como whining Worry gives the undertaker more business 
to me for sympathy and help afterwards, because | / than hard work. 
you won't getany. I'll make a new will to-morrow.” 
John Farmer almost fonght his way to the dressing- 
ronm where Dick had been taken, A tall, clean- | easily. ‘Fortunate that your friend Robson was 
shaven young man was bending over the injured | on the spot, too.” 
threo-quarter, running his fingers over his right Dick hicked the ash off a cigarette—to his great joy 
side, and two or three officials were standing by when | and comfort he was allowed to smoke and read. 
John Farmor entered the room. The old man pushed “ Yos—very.” 
himself to the front. As he did so Dick Farmer His father watched tho nurse discrectly leave the 
opened his eyes and looked up. room and shut the door quietly after her. In his 
“Hullo, guv’nor, you here?” he said laconically. | own unemotional way ‘he rather liked Nurse Stokes ; 
Ilis voico was rather faint, and there was a note of | sho was a decidedly pretty girl and a lady, and he had 
sas ag? in it. found her quite — on the two occasions she 
is father nodded, a luok of ‘concern in his still | had sat at meals with him—he had considered it only 
fine grey cyes, despite himself. polite to ask her to his own table. 
“Yes; I—er—happened to bo at the match.” “Robson says you ought to be up in about a week,” 
Ho stopped abruptly and turned to the young man | be remarked. 
beside him. ‘Youre a doctor, I presume, tir? “So ho told me,” nodded Dick. “I am writing to 
Lam Mr. Farmor’s father. Is he much hurt ?” my landlady to say that I shall be back in a wock’s 
“ How d’you do, sir,” said the young man. “ Yes, | time, or perhaps sooner.” 
I'm a doctor. My namc’s Robson. Dick and I were “Oh, you need not go until Robson says it is quite 
at Oxford together for a time. Two ribs smashed.”’ safe for you to do 80,” returned his father. “ By the 
“Robson?” said the old man. “Ab, yes, I] way, he say how long it will be nocessary for 
remomber—I have heard your name, What must Nurse Stokes to remain? Not that it matters from 
wo do with him ?”” the—cr—financial side of course, but I should just like 
Dr. Robson looked at his friend's father ina quick, | to have an idea.” 
sideways manncr. ; “No, he hasn’t said yet—I haven’t asked him,” 
“Ho must either g° to the hospital or a nursing | said the boy. He looked at the wall. “ Her account 
home ; the place he is living in at present is impossible. | is of course up to mo. I will settle it.” 
1 know it, He wouldn't gct proper attention there. His father got up and moved towards the door— 
There is always a danger of complications in this | the luncheon gong had just sounded. 
__... sort of case, you know. “You will do nothing of the kind,” he said shortly. 
Mr. Farmer watched the doctor bind his patient up “Tam employing Miss Stokes and I will pay for her 
for somo time and then, superealy in | moment | services.’ 
of sudden decision, announced : He had shut the door behind him—not quite so ce.” , . es 
“Tf he can stand the journey, he'd better come softly as Miss Stokes shut it—and gone before Dick She looked at him quickly ; he was smiling at her— 
back with me to Eccleston Square. I've got my could get another word out. and she was very “ understanding. 
car on the ground ; she rvns perfectly smoo ly.” “ Obstinate young puppy !”-he mattered to himself | John Farmer has yielded to the treatment. 


—— Eee” 


Turn back to page 991 and read the new thrilling short serial entitled “The Terror by Night.”’ maw 
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Ors of 
the best 
known of 
the many 
popular 
actors who 
have left 
the legiti- 
mate stage 
to enter the motion-picture business, is Mr. Gu 
“oombs, the leading man in the Kalem Company's 
railway dramas and battle scenes, in both of which 
he specialises, and concerning which he has many 
good stories to tell. 

Recently, for instance, he appeared in a big war 
production entitled ‘‘ Shenandoah,” the scenes for 
which were filmed in and around the town of 
Jacksonville, Florida. There was a big labour 
dispute on at the time, and feeling ran high. When, 
therefore, Coombs and his small army of supers 
started to let off cannons, explode mines, and fire 
volleys from their rifles, the inhabitants jumped 
to the conclusion that the strikers had broken out 
and were destroying property. 

A panic was the result. The shops in the principal 
streets were barricaded, and the State Militia were 
called out. Explanations followed, of course, but 
even then the inhabitants were not wholly satisfied, 
for the many hundreds of supers had been largel 
recruited from amongst the ranks of the out-of- 
work strikers, and an uneasy feeling prevailed 
that, though they had not then broken out, they 
might do so. 

A Dynamite Bomb on a Doorstep. 


That night an incident occurred which seemed to 
give ground for these fears. A prominent citizen 
of the place, who was a big employer of labour, 
found what he took to be a dynamite bomb, with a 
partly-burnt fuse attached, lying on the front door- 
step of his residence. Two detectives were sent 
for, and between them they carried the bomb very 
gingerly to the rear of the police station, where it 


MINER’S SAFETY PURSE. 

Mrvers’ safety lamps are quite well known to the 
general public, but the miner’s safety pursc here shown 
is not so well known, excepting, of course, amongst 
the miners themselves. 

As it is too sky for 
the miner to carry loose 
cash about during his 
working hours, he piles 
uP his money in the 

pe of a cone. This 
ho completely covers 
with ol ed candle 
wax, until it looks like 
a ball. 

When this ball of 
money is placed in his 
waistcoat - pocket the 
heat of the body melts 
the wax. This causes 
ft to stick to the inside of the pocket, and no 
matter how much the waistcoat is thrown about the 
bioney remains intact. 


—o— 


WARNS CARMEN. 

Tuts picture is of a factory-yard gate, and the 
errangement over the gate, which is made of either 
wood or iron, is 
of great help to 
carters, 

When tho driver 
eces this device over 
& gate he knows 
that it is to warn 
lim that no load 
Which is unablo to 
Pass through this 
arch must enter the 
yard, 

Inside many fao- 
torics there arc some 
rather low arches 
nnd bye-ways, so b 
placing this are 
over the gates th 


e 
show tho highest had they can reccive without fear 
of accident, 7 
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MR. GUY COOMBS, the Man Who Was Nearlg 
Roasted Alive for the Sake of a Film. 


was soaked in water, and then carefully opened. 
Local experts were summoned, and all declared 
the bomb to be a fiendish reality. It was not until 
the city was well stirred up for the second time in 
twenty-four hours that the mystery was solved. 
A small boy, it transpired, had visited the spot 
where one of the spectacular battle scenes had been 
enacted, and had carried off a device which in 
motion-picture circles is referred to as a “ smoke 
t.”” It is, of course, a quite harmless contrivance, 
ut it so nearly resembles the real thing as to be 
practically indistinguishable from it. 

When playing in railway productions Mr. Coombs 
has had several narrow escapes from death or 
serious accident, and this notwithstanding the fact 
that he has qualified as an expert engine-driver. 
Ordinarily he can manage a locomotive to perfection, 
but the circumstances under which he is called upon 
to handle the throttle-valve for picture rehearsals 
are frequently the reverse of ordinary, and once 
he was severely scalded by an escape of steam in 
what was meant to be a sham collision, but which 
turned out to be a real one, owing to the greasy 
state of the rails. Another time a fall from an 
express engine laid him up with a broken ankle for 
about a month. 


Nearly Killed on the Railway Line. 


The actor considers, however, that his narrowest 
escape, if not from death, at all events from being 
maimed for life, occurred during the filming of a 

iece entitled ‘“‘ His Mother’s Picture.” In it the 

eroine is supposed to have got her foot caught 

in the points of a railway line, and Guy, garbed as 

a tramp, rescues her just before the express whizzes 
t. 

While the actor was clutching and tearing wildly 
at the girl’s foot, he succeeded somehow in really 
getting one of his hands where the hervine’s foot 
was only supposed to be. That is to say it became 
jammed in the points. : 

‘* I never was so much scared in my life,” remarked 
Guy in narrating the story; “it was awful. I 


Fr-lure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 

this feature. 

We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 

unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, 
THE SUGAR HARVEST. 
Canavtiays will soon be gathering in their sugar 
harvest from 
maple treo. 
his 
shows the dovice 
which is used for 
collecting the maple 
sap. It is driven into 
a hole bored about six 
inches into tho tree. 
The sap then flows 
down the spout into 
the bucket, which is 
hung below. 

These buckets are 
emptied from time 
to time. The sap is 
then boiled in large 
e maple sugar. 


CARRY BOOKS THIS WAY. 

Tuis illustration shows two ways of carrying a pile 
of books or other heavy parcels. 

The first man is shown carrying his books in front 
of him, but if he 
has far to go or 
has many loads 
to carry, his arms 
and back will very 
soon ache. More- 
over, ho has to 
walk very care- 
fully to save a 
spill. Thesecond 
man carrics his 
loid behind him 
with a goed deal of 
the weight resting 
on his back, and in t 
loads with case and little fear of them upsetting. 


—I want your opinion of the first instalment. Write your opinion in a four-line verse, nol prose. 


the 
illustration 


gap a a eee 


Kings and Queens 


struggled, and, I am afraid, swore, the girl screamed, 
and went into hysterics. Not until the engine of 
the express was almost on top of me did I succeed 
in wrenching myself clear, and then it was at the 
expense of a pretty badly dislocatcd wrist. The 
wheels passed within less than an inch of my fingers, 
and one of the flanges actually caught my knuckles, 
scraping all the skin off.” 

When Playing in “Jim Bludso,” for which 
production a big Mississippi River passenger 
steam-boat was set on fire and burned to the water's 
edge, Mr Coombs, as the heroic engineer who 
perishes in the -flames, had another nerve-trying 
experience. The boat was an old one, and it burnt 
far more fiercely and rapidly than anybody had 
foreseen. 

“The Heat was Awful.” 


“The heat,” remarked Guy, “ was awful, and I 
was tempted to make a bolt for it. But I reflected 
that to do so would involve the company in an 
expense of several thousand pounds, for, of course, 
another steamer would have to be bought and 
burnt, and the play filmed all over again. 

“So I stuck it as best I could, while the camera 
man turned away at the handle of his machine in 
comparative safety. I felt as if I were being 
roasted alive, and, as a matter of fact, although 
I escaped serious injury, I had to wear oiled 
bandages for several days after the picture was 
rh in order to ease the smarting of my scorched 
skin.” 

Mention has already been made of Mr. Coombs’ 
success on the legitimate stage, before he took up 
with the pictures. He played the part of Colonel 
Carteret in ‘“‘Mrs. Dane's Defence,” with Miss 
Lena Ashwell in the rile of the heroine, and he also 
starred as ‘“‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,” and as Little 
Billy in ‘“ Trilby.” 

(Next week: ‘King Baggot.’’) 


——o-— 


NASTY. 
** Your husband says he always feels so refreshed 
aftcr one of my sermons,” said tho parson. 
“Yes,” replied the wife absent-mindcdly ; “a 
good sleep does refresh onc, you know !” 


_—_—_—S 


Peck: “ You will never get the dog tu obey you, 
my dear.” 

Mrs. Peck: “I will with patience. 
just as troublesonie yoursclf at first.” 


You were 


A SEED “SAVER’’ 

Srep is precious at the best of times (says the 
SMALLNOLDER), and unnecessary waste means smaller 
profits when the year’s sales are reckoned up. 

To save wasting your secd, get a board 4 feet long, 
8 inches wide, and 1 inch thick, and nail on to it some 
corks cut into halves—as shown in the sketch—to 
4 inches apart. 

After you have prepared the bed for the sced, lay 


4 ft. 


the board on it, then step on it, and the ccrks will 
drill small holes in the soil. Now drop your seeds in’ 
each hole, cover with light soil, and beat down with 
the back of your spade. 

Besides saving the sce, this method enables the 
weeding and thinning to be done with ease. 


INVERTED ARCHES SAVE CRACKS. 

Iy churches and large buildings whose weight {s 
borne mainly by large 
piers or columns, the 
device iilusirat<d is 
cfien used to distri- 
bute the weight and 
prevent cracks from 
ruining the fabric. 

As the picture 
shows, the weight of 
the tirst and sccond 
piers is distributed 
evenly by the inverted 
arch, upon all the 4: 

round between the f= 

ottcd fines. If these 
arches were not used } 
the walls would sink 


in the dircetion of 
the = dottcd lines, 
while huge cracks would appe:r just urder the 
windows. 
= 
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“1000 Guineas wren You Marry” 


This was the Foolish Bargain made by a Squire to a Yokel who seemed a Bit Soft. 


The Yokel M 


Claimed the Money, and got it. 


Other Great “‘ Leading Cases” that are constantly quoted in the Law Courts have had Stranger Origins. 


Two hundred years ago rustics were just as full 
of guile as they are nowadays, and Tom Thornborow 
was about as ‘cute as any of them where his own 
interests were concerned, and one fine day he put 
himself in the way of his neighbour, Farmer 
Whitacre. 

“ John,” he said, “let us have a deal. What 
do you say to this? That's a nice crop of rye 
you've got, and here’s a five-pound note. Suppos- 
ing I hand it over now ; will you undertake to give 
me two 
. week, eight on Monday fortnight, and so on— 
doubling it every Monday—for a year ? = 

Farmer Whitacre was also ’cuté; as a boy at 
school he had learnt the old tale of the horse-shoe 
rails, and he knew that what his friend was asking 
for was moro rye than was grown in England in o 


whole year. Unfortunately for himself, however, 
he also knew a littlc law. So he pretended to jump 
at tho offer and keted the fiver with a chuckle, 


intending to teach the rascal Thornborow a lesson 
later on. - 

Thornborow came for his two rye corns at the 
appointed time. 

‘armer Whitacre laughed in his face. ; 

“I'm giving you no rye corns, Tom,” he said, 
proceeding to air his law; “the bargain’s off; 
it’s an impossible contract. Do you think I didn’t 
know what your game was ? You're too sharp; 
try it next time with somebody not quite so simple. 
raed come to me later on for your five pounds 

Tom Thornborow refused to treat the transaction 
as a joke, and went off in high dudgeon to see his 
lawyer. The attorney—sclicitors were called 
attorneys in those days—saw possibilities in the 
case, and a suit-at-law was the result, the action 
eventually finding its way into the Court of Common 
Pleas. 

All His Worldly Possessions Went. 

Honest Farmer Whitacre'’s rye was swallowed 
up; all his worldly ions went ; the lawyer's 
harvest of fees took all in. For, much to his 
surprise, the case went against him. What the 
Court said was, ‘“‘though tho bargain was a 
foolish one, it held good in law ; there was a ‘ con- 
sideration,’ and as for the farmer’s contention that 
it was an impossible contract, it was only impossible 
in respect of his own inability.” 

“Thornborow v. Whitacre” is still a ‘‘ leading 
case” at Common Law. Every law student reads 
it, every lawyer quotes it to the client who has been 
foolish enough to enter lightly into o similar 
transaction. So long as there is a “ consideration ” 
—something given or to bo done or abstained from 
on either side—something of value—the law 
courts don’t bother themselves about its sufficiency: ; 
e man must look to his-own affairs. - 

_ When a_ contract, however, is physicall 
impossible at the time it is entered into, and bot! 


corns next Monday, four on Manday 


parties are aware of the fact, that is another 
matter. 

An undertaking to jump over the moon, or to 
run from Manchester to London in five minutes, 
would be held void ; and the same rule applies when 
the fulfilment of a contract to render personal 
services is prevented by the act of God. 

One of the most foolish bargains ever entered 

into was made by Squire Compton in the year 
1688. 
One of the yokels on his estate, Joe Peters, was 
reckoned but a poor specimen of a man, and as he 
was getting on in years, and seemingly much averse 
to the society of the fair sex—often indeed going o 
mile out of his way to avoid meeting a young 
woman, all the township looked upon him as 
being a confirmed bachelor. In truth, Joe Peters 
was considered to be a bit soft. 

He was far from being a fool, however, and when 
breezy young Squire Compton, meeting him one 
day in the village lane, said: “ Peters, my boy, 
you ought to get a wife! Look here, if you'll give 
me a guinea now, I'll hand you a thousand guineas 
on pees wedding-day !” Peters cried: “‘ Roight !” 
and paid down the guinea, which the Squire 
pocketed with a loud guffaw. The villagers, to 
whom the Squire told the story, said he had done 
‘a rare, capital stroke of business,” and helped 
him to liquidate the coin at the Mulberry Inn. 
Captured the Nicest Girl in the Town. 

Two years went by, during which time Joe Peters 
was chaffied unmercifully by his fellow yokels ; 
then, to everybody’s surprise, he captured the 
nicest girl in the whole township, led her to the 
altar, and waited upon the Squire for his thousand 

ineas. . 

“Not so fast, Peters, my boy,” said the jovial 
Squire, whe in the meantime had taken the pre- 
caution to see his lawyer ; ‘‘ the Statute of Frauds 
says an agreement that is not to be rformed 
within the space of a year from the time it is made 
must be in writing. However, I’ll make you a 
wedding-present of a ten-pound note.” 

Peters promptly sued the Squire for the thousand 

ineas, and what is more, got o verdict, on the 
ground that the statute was held to apply only to 
contracts which cannot possibly be completed 
within the year, whereas there was nothing to hinder 
Peters from being married the very next day 
had he seen fit to take that step. Peters’ guinea, 
therefore, brought him in a thousand and achieved 
immortality for him as well, for “Peters v. 
Compton ” is a great case on the Statute of Frauds. 

Exactly three hundred years ago o man named 
Brathwait, lying under sentence of death for 
murder, sent for his friend, Mr. Lampleigh, who 
was a gentleman of considerable influence, and 


A Little-Known Theatrical Secret Divulged. 


Tne memorising of long speeches by actors does 
not always necessitate long hours of study aided by 
wet towels and midnight oil, as one is apt to imagine. 
For there is an ingenious memory code utilised 
by members of the theatrical profession, by which 
it is ible to commit to memory the lengthiest 
speeches with amazing simplicity and ease. 

Tho idea is based on the recognised fact that 


mental pictures can be retained in the brain for a 
longer period than mere cold print, 


5th in the orthodox manner. 


WrEK ENDING 
‘ Marci 29, 1913, 


were successful, and in a burst of gratitude Brath- 
wait promised to give him £100 for what he had 
done. On reflection, he repented his rash promise, 
and told his benefactor to whistle for the moncy. 
Base ingratitude of this sort nettled Mr. Lamp. 
leigh, who immediately set the law in motion, and 
sued him. 


Brathwait, having no sense of honour, defended 
the action, relying on the plea that no claim cau 
be brought on a mere promise. He got a shock, 
however, when the judges told him he must pay, 
because he had requested his friend to do what he 
had done, and therefore his doing it was something 
more than a mere voluntary courtesy, and tha 
subsequent promise was relevant and legally 
binding. 

The case of “ Coggs v. Bernard,” which was 
decided in 1704, has often been described as tho 
best-known of all the leading cases at Common Lav. 
6 was a London wine and spirit 
merchant, who one ag decided to remove several 
hogsheads of brandy 

“ Let me do it for you,” said the obliging Bernari. 
“ What's the use of incurring needless expense ° 
I can manage the job just as well as a regular porter 
cquld, and it will be good exercise and somethirg 
to occupy my time.” 


The Worthy Bernard Had to Pay. 


Mr. Coggs accepted the offer with thanks, with 
the consequence that the amateur carrier did his 
work so clumsily that some of the casks wero 
staved and a quantity of liquor was lost. ; 

Mr. Cogge was vexed, and politely hinted that his 
friend ought to make good loss, a point of vicw 
which did not at all appeal to the worthy Bernar. 
High words ensued, and then a lawsuit. The caso 
was carried into the highest courts and the expense 
was terrific. Eventually it was decided that 
Bernard must pay up, for, though his services wero 

tuitous, that was no excuse for gross negligence 
in dealing with the goods of another. Moral: Bo 
chary of volunteering rash acts of friendship. _ 

Mr. Shepherd, of Milbourne Port, though getting 
on in years, was as full of fun as any schoolboy, 
and always made a point of celebrating November 
On the Sth, in tho 
year 1772, rage ge at the happy deliverance of 
that august and wise monarch, James I., ho 
resolved to celebrate the event in a more than 
ordinary way, and got ina large supply of firework«. 

Unfortunately, the exuberance — of Mr. 
Shepherd’s spirits appears to have got the better 
of his judgment, for instead of waiting for a mor 
appropriate time and place for his patriotic display, 
he threw a lighted squib in the market-place. 

The fiery missile dropped on the stall of a ginger- 
bread seller, who threw it away from him. It 
fell on the stall of another ginger-bread seller, who 
likewise it on. This time a countryman 
caught it and flung it dexterously in the air. It 
flew straight in a Mr. Scott’s face, and, bursting, 1't 
his eye out. . 
Mr. Scott brought an action for damages against 
Mr. Shepherd, and won his case. 

The court decided that Shepherd must compen:.:{c 
Mr. Scott, holding that every person must !o 
accounted responsible for the natural consequences 
of his own wrongful acts. 


Jacques in As You Ltke Its 
** All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits and their entrances, 


& LQ» 


And one man in his time plays man rts 
His acts being seven ages, At first eee 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms ; 
And then the whining school boy with his 
Pepe 

shining morning face creeping, like a snail 
Unwilling to school. And thea tieloves 
Sighing like a furnace with woeful ballad 
on to mt eres eyebrow ; 

n a soldier full of strange oaths and 

bearded like the pard,” and so on, 


Now sane at the code. Each little illustration 
will flash into your mind the lines of this speech, 


JAR 


and if you havo but the slightest memory of it, 
you will find yourself repeating the speech correctly 
as the sketches prompt you. The first sketch, # 
stage, immediately reminds you of the words 
opening the speech, and the “exit” the infant 
in the nurse’s arms, the schoolboy, the enail, tho 
furnace, and the eyebrow, and s0 on, should 
all answer the same purpose. 

The second illustration is the code for Antony's 
well-known speech in Julius Cesar, “ Friend, 
Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears. I come 
to bury Cesar, not to praise him, the evil that men 
do lives after them, the good is often interred with 
their bones,” ete. 

There is of course no fixed code for evely 
speech, each actor drawing the little memory 
milestones, according to the mind picture that 
the words he wishes to learn conjuro up 0 
his brain, 


—For the five best four-line verses I will give Useful Electric Hend-lamps. Mark postcards “Terror.” (See page 1022.) 
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Beauty Writers. 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM THE WORLD'S 
SMARTEST BEAUTY WRITERS—SIMPLE, 
UNIQUE AND EFFECTIVE RECIPES, 


Home Beauty Aids. | 


“Householl Hints,” 


YOU MUST READ THIS NEW SERIES. _ 


The Adventures °F 4 Lady Detective | 
U\g - See 


. — Lf 


By MAUD WEST, 


In this scries of articles the celebrated lady 
detective relates her interesting experiences for the 

first time, and lifts the veil on many extraordinary 
phases of life with which in her professional capacity 


From quite an early ago I was interested in 
detective work. I read the wildest and most 
improbable detective stories with avidity when I 
was at school, and it often amuses me now to read 
of the methods of some of these imaginary detectives ; 
they are so different from those of the detectives in 
real life. 

Some few years aftcr leaving school I undertook 
a case in an unprofessional capacity for a friend. 
It was quite an unimportant and very simple one, 
and I only mention it because it decided me, as I 
had then to do something to earn my own living, 
to start as detective on my own account. 

I accordingly rented some offices in Albion House 
in New Oxford Street (where I have been ever since) 
and sat down to wait for business, I need hardly 
ray that it did not come all at once—it takes some 
little time to get a connection in my business ; 
whilst I was waiting hopefully for some big important 
case which would establish my reputation 1 had 
come rather amusing experiences. 


The Lady of the Dark Blue Specs, 

I picked up a good deal of useful experience in 
the handling of some cascs of minor importance. I 
remember one of my earliest clients was a lady 
who wanted me to find out all about another rather 
well-known lady in society. 

My client, who wore a pair of dark-blue spectacles, 
told me that she wanted me to find out as much as 
I could in twenty-four hours about the lady in 
question, and if the information was satisfactory 
(she did not define, by the way, what she meant by 
satisfactory) she would pay me £5, only I was to 
7 her have the information by noon the following 

ay. 

She then gave me her, or rather a name and an 
address in Kensington, and if she did not hear 
from me by the first post, arranged to call on me 
again the following day at noon. When she left I 
looked up the address she had given me in the 
baa and ascertained that it was a stationer’s 
shop. This led me to the conclusion I had already 
partly formed, that my client gave me a false name, 
and that the stationer’s shop was probably a place 
where she received letters. 


! Nearly Dropped the Case. 

Now I did not much caro about taking up a case 
for a client who gave me a false name and address, 
and had I been busier, I would, on making certain 
that my client had done so, have dropped the case, 
but not being busy I thought it would be good 
practice to find out as much as I could about this 
hlue-spectacled lady. Accordingly I took a hanscm 
(this was before the days of taxis) to the address 
in Kensington, and ascertained that it was, as I 
suspected, a stationer’s shop to which people could 
have letters addressed. 

_I was at the shop again the next morning at 
tight o’clock and waited about outsido until about 
half-past nine, when my client, who was wearing 
her blue spectacles, drove up to the door in a 
hansom. She had come to get the letter she hoped 
to receive from me (and which, of course, she didn’t 
get) and in a couple of minutes she came out again 
und drove away, and the next minute I was following 
ler in another hansom. 


She Was a Fortune-Teller. 

She drove to a house in Dover Street, and a few 
minutes later I made the interesting discovery that 
my client was a society fortune-teller, and it did 
not require any great powers of inference to guess 
that the lady about whom she was in so great a 
‘urry to find out something was probably coming 
( her that day to have her fortune told. 

Having ascertained the identity of my blue- 
®pectacled client I hurried back to my office and 
there awaited her arrival at noon. She turned up 
punctually at twelve o’clock, and I shall never 
a the way she started out of her chair when 

told her that I did not care much about hunting 
up ladies’ histories for fortune-tellers, She left 


Of course you have all read the new air rules to prevent foreign airnuen 


Tel 2 Orr ee ee” ee eee 


Miss West has become familiar. 


1.—My Early Cases. 


my office, I think, with a much higher opinion of 
my ability as a detective than when she entered it. 

I had another rather amusing case in those days 
which is perhaps worth telling. 

A lady came to me who wanted me to watch her 
husband. She wanted to find out if he was in the 
habit of going to a certain gambling club, but she 
was extremely reticent about giving me much 
information either about herself or her husband. 
However, I took up the case, which seemed to be 
rather an easy one. When I went out of my office 
an hour later, I noticed a girl standing about 
outside, and in a few minutes I saw that this girl 
was following me. 

“Ah!” I thought to myself, “so my client does 
not trust me, and has put this girl on to watch me.” 
Follow-My-Leader in the West. 

Well, for the fun of the thing, I kept the girl 
following me the whole day. I went to Ealing on 
a ’bus, and walked as far as Southall, and then came 
back by the Tube from Shepherd’s Bush, and ended 
by going into a shop for tea near the Marble Arch. 
The girl followed me everywhere. We sat down 
to tea at the same table, and presently I began 
talking to her. ‘‘ Look here,” I said, during a pause 
in the conversation, ‘tell your mistress if she 
doesn’t trust me she ought not to employ me.” 

The girl got very red and asked me what I meant. 

“What I say,” I replied, “ your mistress came 
to me to-day—I know you are a servant in her 
employ—and she has told you to watch me. Now 
tell her if she does not like to trust me, to go to 
someone else to do what she wants.” 

The girl’s mistress came to see me the next day, 


confessed that she had put the girl on to watch. 


me, apologised for doing so, and gave me much 
fuller particulars about herself and her husband. 

I found out in a few days that her suspicions 
about her husband were unfounded, and we after- 
wards became very good friends ; and she sent me 
later on some good clients, 


I’ve Learnt to be Patient. 


Such cases, though of little importance, gave me 
good practice in my work, and I picked up many 
notions which I afterwards found very useful. 

There is, I may say, far moro to be learnt in 
the detective business than the ordinary person 
imagines. There are all sorts of tricks and dodges 
that the sort of people I have to “ shadow ” adopt 
to put detectives off their track; a detective must 
get to know as many of them as possible. 

I learnt a lot about the art of disguise in my early 
years, about which I shall say sumething later on. 

learnt, not only how to successfully disguise 
myself by simple and rapid methods, but how to 
judge if a person I was following was disguiscd ; 
and I learnt to exercise the art of patience ; this is 
a thing I think a woman can do better than a man. 
I have kept walking up and down the same street 
from nine o'clock in the morning until seven in 
the evening on a pouring day on the chance of 
secing a person I wanted to shadow. 

In my profession you can never afford to let the 
least chance of what I may call “ scoring a point” 
slip. I have often done things that were most 
troublesome and sometimes risky on the slenderest 
chance of picking up a useful bit of information. 

My first important case came to me about two 
years after I had started. This case led me to begin 
work in the great West End hotels, about which I 
shall have something to say in my next article. 
Miss Maud West’s next article ts entitled : ‘‘ Working 

in Big Hotels.’’ 


THE ONLY ACCIDENT. 
Jounny had been abroad last summer and a 
visitor was discussing his trip with him. 
“Did you have a safe passage?’ asked the 
visitor. 
“Pretty safe!’ answered Johnny. ‘* The only 
accident] heard of was that the skip broke her record.” 


A persistently shiny nose or a dull, lifeless 
complexion drives many a woman to cosmetics 
and consequent despair. And all the time a 
simple remedy lies at hand in the home. If you 
have no clemunite in the house you need only ‘get 
about an ounce from your chemist and add just 
sufficient water to dissolve it. A little of this 
simplo lotion is Nature’s own beautitier. It is 
very good for the skin and instantly gives the 
complexion a soft, velvety, youthful bloom that 
any woman might envy. It lasts all day or 
evening, renders powdering entirely unnecessary, 
und absolutely deties detection. * * * © * 
To bring a natural red colour to the lips, rub 
them with a soft stick of prolactum. 


| Getting Rid of Female -| 
Moustaches. 


“ Practical Suggestions,” 


To women who are annoyed by disfiguring, 
downy hair growths a method of permanently 
eradicating the same will come as a piece of good 
news. For this purpose pure powdered pheminol 
muy be used, applied directly to the supertiuous 
hur. Almost any chemist should be able to 
supply un ounce of thisdrug. The recommended 
treatment is designed not only to remove the 
distiguring growth instantly, leaving no trace, 
but to actually kill the bair roots witout irritat- 
ing the skin. * % ® Objectionable body 
odours resulting from gia pe and other 
causes may be instantly banished by simply apply- 
ing a little powdered (white) pergol to the affected 
surfaces occasionally, * * Smart women 
are rapidly adopting the use of the natural 
allacite of orange blossoms when the complexion 
is iaclined to be oily. It makes a cupital yrease- 
lesa cream and holds the powder pertectly. 


The Magnetism of 
Beautiful Hair. 


“Applicd Arts.” 


Beautiful hair adds immensely to the personal 
magnetism of both men und women, Actresses 
and smart women are ever on the lookout tor uny 
harwless thing that will increase the natural 
beauty of their hair. The latest method is to use 
pure stullax as a shampoo on account of the 
peeuliarly glossy, fluffy and wavy effect which it 
leaves, As stallax hus never been used much for 
this purpose it comes to the chemist only in 4 Ib. 
seuled original packages, enough for fifteen or 
twenty shampoos. A teaspoontul of the fragrant 
staliax granules, dissolved in a cup of hot water, 
is more than sutlicient for each shampoo. It is 
very beneficial and stimulating to the buir, apart 
from its beautifying effect. * * * * 
For a putural bair-grover nothing equals pure 
boranium. It is quite harmless and sets the hair 
roots tingling with new life. 


| Brushing the Eyelashes. | 


* Toilet Topics.” 


Much can be done to train and beautify the cye- 
brows and lashes by gently strokiny them with a 
soft ccmsl-hair eyebrow brush. There is nothing 
which so cnlbances tne beauty of the face as fine 
eyebrows and long, curling, dark lashes. Clip- 
ping the lashes to make them grow longer and 
stronger was long ago abandoned as worse thin 
useles?, and smart women of to-day will risk vo 
such radical method. Instead, many of them us» 
a perfectly harmless but very rare and deticute 
gnbstance known to chemists as mennzline, To 
greatly stimulate and also to darken the growth 
of the ‘srs in brow and lash, it may be applied 
at night with the finger tips close to the hair roois, 
° = * * Rouge is always obvious, but 
powdered colliandum defics detection, and is 
quite harmless. 
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Training a Cup Tear 


Some of the Latest Tips to Bring Players 
into Form. 


By A LEAGUE REFEREE. 


Cur football has its own preparations, and many 
devices are employed by trainers in gues their 
pecially is 


run-down player, and in sim leg ailments, as, 
for instance, rheumatism | kindred ailments, 
it is invaluable. - 

After the bath the trainer gives each player & 
vigorous rub down, and applies the healing 
lotions. 

If you turn to picture three you will see another 
method of training employed on the field which 


is to marry a fi 
her way ferough 


at some quiet coast town in close proximity to to our future ha: 


the venue of the tie. . 

The visit to the seaside is not considered necessary 
by some teams who go in for home-training, as they 
say the only advantage that accrues from a visit 
to the “ briny” is extra tone so far as the players 


are concerned. . . 
If you glance at our first picture you will notice 
a comparatively novel method employed in some 
camps to attain extra speed and control of 
: the ball. This 


L i method =. 
better t a 

al —f ractice game, 

ch use an acci- 

ot dent is simply 


impossible, and 
the risk of. acci- 
dent is, of course, 
of congiderable 
moment on the 
eve of an impor- 


Another excellent method of Erasing: Aline is 

drawn 18 yards or 80 from goal. jeveral balls 

are procured, and forwards and a1 Bong are 

allowed to shoot af goal. The goal and 

backs are in their usual position, but the latter 
may not tackle, 


yout 


is called “ shooting for goals.” Like the method 
explained by picture one, it is impossible for a player 
to meet with an accident. A line is mar ed 
across the whole field about eighteen yards out 
from goal, and the players in turn take a pot 
shot at goal from any point on that line. 


is the attack. 


Ox of the ways of 


The fact that my 
ways, too; knowing 


Until we became enga: 
after “affair,” three of 
ledge of this is, strange 
great comfort to me, in 


tant Cup-tie. As both backs and goalkeeper are in their usual | most flirtation in early life 
On the ordin- | position, the test is quite a severe one. This | little previous pec illoes 
CP a ary football pitch method has the advantage that pag ng 
cap ‘ ate placed staffs nm t 
gneve Prog hry —the flag posts ; trast and make allowances. 
of shooting powers. are commonly | same time, 60 that both backs and goalkeeper | that I have 
im turn dribble the bali used—the lagt | get quite sufficient todo. Moreover, it is excellent 


training for both backs and goalkeeper, so that 
the whole team is trained according to their 
ag conn positions on the field. 

printing is, of course, one of the most widely 
revalent forms of training, but few teams— 

eed, to my personal knowledge there is only 
one in the United Kingdom—use anything else 
but the sprinter’s “spike” or running shoe, when 
the players are out for a quick sprint. The trainer 
of “the club 
which is the 
notable excep- 
tion _ believes 
that his men 
should always 
sprint in their 
football boots, 
and it is quite 
obvious that 
there is much 
to be said in 
favour of the 
trainer’s con- 
tention. 

MIndian - club esis _ i 
exercise) Oe sen wth thet 
punching, and Football boots on wis aith the usual 
dumb-bell ex- funning shoe. This, naturally, makes 
ercise are not them very speedy. 
so much in 
vogue as formerly, but still are used in many 
centres. a 

Almost universally it is recognised that the three 
most suitable days for training are Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays; Mondays and 
Fridays are religiously tabooed. After the game 
on Saturday it is of course useless to expect & 
player to start training on Monday, 80 Monday is 
a day of rest, a remark which equally applies 
to Friday, but for a different reason. 

Friday is usually travelling day, 80 that no 
training is done on that day. Moreover, suppose 
no travelling has to be done, it is obvious that the 
players are much better to have a quiet day before 
the day fixed for a gruelling Cup-tie. 


—)_ee 


potshot at the goalkeeper. 


s and finally havea ope beingdistant 
from the goals 


some twent 
yards, Each player in turn pilots the ball 
round these stafis as shown in the illustration 
and ends up by having a potshot at goal, where 
tho goalkeeper is. 

The value of this exercise is that it teaches 
shooting, promotes speed, and allows the forward 
to practise control of the ball. This is an exercise 
—as can be seen—which is of much use to forwards 
and half-backs especially. And it has one obvious 
advantage that the goalkeeper is getting his hand 
in at his own work without the risk of the least 
accident. 

In too many cases of special training it is to be 
deplored that the goalie gets the same preparation 
as the rest of the team, which is, of course, absurd. 

Of late years the brine bath has been the 
necessary adjunct of training. Of course those 
teams which prefer to stay at home for their 
training are unable to avail themselves of this 
external aid, and, to speak conscientiously, do not 
seem to suffer much, provided the team has not 
been overworked in the earlier part of the season. 

if, however, the team has had a rather hard and 
arduous season, and leg ailments are beginning 


beard. 


to-day—I can 


we were engaged, 


Brine baths are strongly recommended by some 
trainers followed by vigorous body rubbing. They 
are of the greatest use when leg weariness begins 
to appear amongst the players. 

“Do you find poultry-keeping pays ft” 

“Well, no; I can’t say that it pays me, but I 
think that it pays my boy Jim.” 

“ How’s that ?” : 

“ Well, you see, I bought him the fowls. T have 
to pay for their keep and buy the eggs from him, 
and he eats them." * 


to make an appearance, undoubtedly tho brine 
bath is of the utmost impertance, for no leg-wea' 
player can possibly give of his best, and ‘ crocked ” 
players are certainly not wanted in a stirring Cup- 
ti 


ie. 
The brine bath is certain to freshen up the most 


—From flying over certain parts of Great Britain. I want three air rules. 


tortured by foolish jealo 
was an guna d different 
a 


indeed who could 
men and their ways an 
like an open book. 


-= 
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Hooray! I've Married A rit! j 


By a Very, Happy Man. 
being ha though marricd 
I cat re = 


girl who flirted 


life until she was twenty-five, 


and both she and I are opr had bed re 


them serious, The know- 
as it may sound, a 
fact, a great safeguard 


ppiness together. 

It is a comfort to me because I realise that tle 
novelty of flirting is do 
my wife is concerned. 
sown her wild oats, 


ne with and gone whiero 
She has had her fling, 
such as they were, and tho 
idea of flirting does not now present to her a vista 
of a new, delicious adventure. She knows all 
there is to know about flirting—and she knows 
that it is a poor thing compared with marriage. 
Flirting is Like Measles, 

That is where safety lies—her safety and my 
safety. Unlike Fema women who have married 
very young, or been very prim 
pet I M4 my wife has no illusions about flirta- 
tion; she does not surround it with a halo of 
romance, as some unknown, fascinating, daring act, 
as a less experienced woman easily may. Flirting 
is like me 3 you've got to got over it, and the 
earlier in life you do go the milder and less dangerous 


and sedate in their 


wife has been a flirt cuts both 
how harmless and necessary 


is, she can treat any 
of mine which may 


come to her knowledge with more or less equanimity. 
From the store of her own experience she can con- 


Because she knows 


a hand, sat out at a dance, gone 
for a moonlight walk, said a lingering good-night 
here and there, she does not jump to the conclusion 
that I have been a.mixture of Don Juan and Blue- 


She Won't Be Taken In. 
Consequently she, like myself, is not constantly 
usy. ‘ Five years ago 
person to what I am 
rdly recognise myself,” she says, 
“and the same thing applies to you, of course.” 

Of course it does; there was no affront to the 
other in what either of us did five years before 
for the simple reason that we 
were unattached and quite unaware of each other’s 
existence on the earth. 

There is another very 8' 
glad I have married a flirt. 
would be a very clever and very cunning man 
“take her in.” She knows 
d she can read the philanderct 
The meshes of his net mity 
be ever so fine and alluring, but she can spot them, 
She knows the net of old. 


’ Broke Off Three Engagements. 

That she married me is the greatest complimct 
I have ever been paid, and shall ever be paid. 
In her time she could have chosen & husband « 
score of times. She was engaged 
off each engagement, but it 
to tho altar. If that fact is not o compliment and 
a pretty certain indication of the right sori ct 
love, I should like to know what is. 
A great many people, 
to know very much better, 
and even grossly slandering a girl who is a flirt. 
There are, of course, 
may go, but so long as a girl 
line between innocently having a good time ani 
throwing honour and reputation to the wind:, 
only jealous rivals and narrow-minded bigots have 

any excuse for not minding their own business. 
hy a woman ehould never be expected to have 
any wild oats to sow is one of those things I have 
never been able to underst 
being, just as a man is; 


trong reason why I am 


And this is that it 


thrice and broke 
fell to me to lead het 


many of them old enough 
are given to sneering u! 


limits to which flirtation 


does not overstep the 


and. She is a human 
and surely it is better fer 
her to sow her oats before she gets married thau 
to risk doing so afterwards ? 


Ne 


“Men are always late. I have waited hero 
since seven o’clook for my husband to come. Now 
it is half after eight.” 

** And when were you 


to meet him 2%, 
* At five o'clock.” 
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x TO GU 
its will Povemembered that Deborah Kirke appears as an 
cninvited guest at the wedding of Joanto Philip Derwent 


Wou 


: duces the marriage certificate of her son Robert to 
ioe Naturally the ceremony is brought to an abrupt 
conclusion. Joan decides to leave nome, and unfortunately 
falls into the clutches of Hesketh Brand. 
But Brand seems to have changed. He acts the h: rite 
to perfection, gains Join's confidence, and learns the history 
of her life since the ill-fated secret marriage to Robert. 
Finally Joan allows “her friend” to find her temporary 
lodgings. Brand takes her toa shady hotel. | 
eanwhile Thomas Christian Jephson concludes that, if he 
wishes to discover the murderer of Joseph Lester, he must 


bert Kirke. 
find Robert wally John—is still on bis honeymoon with 
Rachael S' le when Jephson meets Deborah Kirke 
unexpectedly in the street. He accuses Robert of being a 
bigamist and threatens to put the police on his track unless 
Deborah gives him his address. 
“Come back to my house,” says Deborah, 


“and perhaps 
I'll tell you where he is hiding with his—wife!” 


J-phson follows her! 
eens enyen5uyee 
( CHAPTER LXXX. 
A Visit to Monte Carlo. 


THERE seeined to be a change in the sitting-room of 
Deborah Kirke’s house in Beagle Street. Jephson 
did not know what the change was, he scarcely looked 
at the room. Deborah interested him too much. 

He was just conscious that it was different ; colder 
perhaps, more barren, more prison-like. 

On his previous visits Deborah had always sat on 
a certain chair in a certain place as far away from the 
tire as possible, at the other end of the room. Now, 
however, she was seated in an armchair which she had 
pulled close to the fireplace where the flames leapt and 
crackled. 

The fire seemed unlike Deborah Kirke. She 
stretched out her long hands to the blaze and warmed 
them. She too, had changed—sho had not merely 
aged, 

“He waited for her to speak. That day when he had 
stood an almost silent witness of the tragic sceno 
lLetween Deborah and Benjamin Blenkington he had 
vrasped Deborah’s character. She could not be forced, 
she might be led. 

So he waited, listening to the ticking of the clock, 
the purring and gf of the fire. Presently he 
taw the expression in Deborah’s curious eyes change. 


As if she had forgotten his presence she slowly rose 
und quietly added her way around the room. Jeph- 
son watched without a word. She behaved almost 


as one who walked in her sleep. 

Suddenly she stopped abruptly and stood facing 
the wall, her back to Jephson. Quite motionless 
the stood, her eyes fixed on a large patch of blank 
uiscoloured wall-paper. 

Jephson followed her gaze. The discoloured blank 
patch of paper was suggestive. Once upon a time a 
pictuce had surely hung there. Then with a start 

e remembered. 

That vacant space had been filled with the portrait 
cf Deborah Kirke’s husband. And the empty chair 
ly the table facing it where she had always sat knitting. 
Ife knew now why she had changed her position, why 
the had lit a fire and sat over the flames warming her 
cold hands—trying perhaps to warm her cold heart. 
Sitting over the flames with her back to the discoloured 
patch of wall-paper. 

For years she fod lived in that room alone with that 
portrait—the portrait of her man. 

Phineas Kirke! Dead—yct all those years in 
‘hat empty prison-like room he had continued to live 
\ Deborah’s heart, in Deborah's brain. The passage 
of time, perchance, making him more beautiful, 
nore heroic. 

A lonely old woman and the portrait of her dead 
man, Nothing in the world but memory. And the 
‘esire to avenge her husband’s death and the irrevo- 
sable loss she had sustained. 

Waiting and watching beside, the portrait of her 
luved one, the only man she had ever known and 
would ever know ; watching and waiting for the coming 
of the other man who had taken his life. 

And at last he had come, the murderer; Caleb 
Wrench, the thief of love and happiness, of all that 
foes to make or mar a woman’s Tike. And Jephson 
himself had brought him into this room to Deborah 
Kirke, and with him brought proof that of the two 
men he, Caleb Wrench, was the hero rather than 
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Phincas, Deborah’s mate. He had dragged Phincas 
Kirko from the pedestal on which Deborah had placed 
him. He had dragged him from the altar she had 
raised where she had burned her incense, and she had 
scen her idol crumble to dust at her feet. 

And now nothing was left. Not even dust and ashes. 
Nothing but a square of discoloured wall-paper, where 
once the portrait of a hero hung. 

Jcphson looked at the Ioneiy old woman staring at 
the cruel space of blank wall, and he felt a choking 
sensation in his throat. And kis thoughts flew to 
Philip Derwent. Perhaps he, too, was sitting in his 
room staring at the empty space which had once held 
the face of his beloved. 

“Mrs, Kirke.” 

She did not move her head, but she raised one 
withered hand and beckoned him to her side. Then 
she laughed and pointed to the wall. 

“That’s all that’s left me.” 

* One must not judge the dead,” Jephson whispered. 
“And you loved him once.”’ 

“Never. I loved an ideal. Something my imagi- 
nation created. What fools girls are—fools and 
blind! And it isn’t their fault.” She turned towards 
him with sudden passion. “They sre what you 
men have made them; they are not allowed to usc 
their brains or their souls until it’s too late, until they 
themselves have sold both into slavery. They dare 
not open the book of life until an hour before the time 
it must be closed.” 

Heedless of Jephson’s presence she stumbled to the 
window and opened her arms wide to the great dusty 
street. ‘Give me back my youth, fe me back my 
beauty now!” she cried. ‘‘ With all the lessons I’vo 
learnt, with all the sufferings I’ve undergone, with all 
the knowledge I've accumulated by bitter experience 
and I'll show you what it is to be a woman, the power 
and the glory of womanhood.” 

When she turned round she was herself again; 
old, vindictive, withered, and cunning. 

Sho stumbled back to the fireplace and dropped 
into her chair, stretching out her arms to the flames. 
“So you want to find my son now, Mr. Thomas 
Christian Jephson 2? What will you do with him when 
you find him ?”” 

‘“That depends on Mr. Robert Kirke himsclf.” 

And Deborah laughed under her breath, and the 
colour of the fire was reflected in her tired eyes. 

“You will never find him, Mr. Jephson. Clever 
as you are you'll never find Robert. Ob, no, not 
if you search from now till the end of your life.” 
Again she laughed and rubbed her long hands together 
as if enjoying the joke. ‘“ Yet he’s not so very far 
away; oh, no, not so very far away. Ask Joan 
Lester—she knows how close he is.” 

She raised her head and beckoned Jephson closer. 
“Take a chair and warm yourself, too. You look half 
frozen. I wonder what you're trying to get out of 
life, Mr. Jephson ?” 

‘We get out of life just what we put into it, Mrs. 
Kirke.” 

She nodded and chuckled to herself. 

“There's something in that. Girls put a little 
plain stitching, a little indifferent cooking, and five 
minutes’ flirtation in the twopenny tube or a ball- 
room, and all they get out of it is a house or an attic to 
clean, a baby to mind and a man to put up with. 
I suppose you're chuckling to yourself because you 
discovered Robert Kirke was married before I knew it. 
How did you find out ?” 

Jephson drew the portrait of Joan from his pocket, 
the picture he had printed and develo from the 
plate he had stolen from Robert Kirke’s studio. 

“ Where did you get that ?”’ Deborah snarled. 

“T can’t answer all your questions, Mrs. Kirke. 
Not until you’vo answered some of mine. Where 
is your son Robert, the bigamist ? ”’ 

* Suppose I don’t tell you ?”” 

“TJ shall find him. It may take time. 
only to inform the police.” . 

Deborah gave Jephson the tclegram which he had 
seen her carrying in her hand when he met her outside. 

“If I send this he'll come back. Won't you wait ? 
If vou wish to meet him you shall do so.” 

Jephson read the telegram. It was addressed to 
Kirke, care of The Casino, Moute Carlo. 

“ So he’s in Monte Carlo, but you don’t know where 
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HOW TO GET RID OF 
CATARRH. 


A Simple Safe, Reliable Way, and 
it Costs Nothing to Try. 


Those who suffer from catarrh know its miseries. 
There is no need of this suffering. You can get 
rid of it by a ig safe, inexpensive, home 
treatment discovered by Dr. Blosser, who, for 
over thirty six years, has been treating catarrh 
successfully. 

His treatment is unlike any other. It is nota 
spray, douche, salve, cream, or inhaler, but is a 
more direct and thorough treatment than any of 
these. It cleans out the head, nose, throat and 
lungs so that you can again breathe freely and 
sleep without that stopped-up feeling that all 
catarrh suffercrs have. It heals the diseased 
mucous membranes and arrests the foul discharge, 
so that you will not be constantly blowing your 
nose and spitting, and at the same time it does 
not poison the system and ruin the stomach, as 
internal medicines do. 

If you want to test this treatment withont cost, 
send your address to Dr. Blosser Ltd. (Dept. 18B), 
8 Bouverie Street, London, E.C., who will send 
you by retarn post enough of the medicine to 
satisfy you that it is all they claim for it asa 
remedy for caturrh, catarrbal headaches, catarrhal 
deafness, asthma, bronchitis, colds and all 
catarrhal complications. They will also send 
you free an illustrated booklet. Write them 
im mediately. 


The daily spread for children’s bread 
It saves the butter bill. 


Make some delicious Laitova @==5 
sandwiches to-day. = ] 
Your grocer sells it, ; oe, 

In Glass Jars: 644., 3¢d., and 24, 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM Ltd. 
Cornbrook, Manchester. 
@ 


PACKINIOGH 
TORRES 
LUXE 


IS SO VERY DELICIOUS! 


ml 
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A TOILET SOAP DE LUXE. 

The latest luxury in the way of toilet soaps is a delicate 
and scientifically purified preparation called Vegetine Soap. 
Its value lies in the fact that it is undeniably iba and 
cannot injure the most delicate or sensitive skin. Vegetine 
soap is not cheap. It costs ninepence per tablet, but it is 
not wasteful to use, as one tablet lasts nearly as long as two 
of the ordinary toilet soap. It can be obtained at most 
chemists, price 9d. per tablet, or 2s, 3d. per box of three 
tablets; or direct, post free, from the Proprictors, The 
David Macyueen Company, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


—They must be funny, however, and deal with ‘‘ What to do if yow land on a forbidden spot.” 
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DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from page 1013). 
he’s staying? This bi iet, ger will bo put up in the 
Atrium. Scores, hundreds cof people will seo it. 
stranger may open it ; still more likely an agent of the 
police; You are taking o great risk. A the 
police in England may be searching for your son. ? 
Deborah was silent a moment, gazing stcadily at 
Jephson. 
os If he 


ment ?” 

Jepheon nodded. ‘He has committed bigamy.” 

“But no one knows—yet ? It's no affair of the 
clergyman'’s—the clergyman who as going to marry 
Joan and Mr. Derwent. That was stopped in time.” 

Jephson shrugged. 

“f have pointed out the risk. The wording of the 
telegram is significant in itself.” 

Again a silence. 

“Then what do you propose to do, Mr. Jephson ?” 

She never took her cold tired eyes off him now. 

eT out to Monte Carlo now that I know 
tell him what’s happened 


has committed bigamy it means imprison- 


“ Jpst as you brought Mr. Caleb Wrench here.” 
Deborah gave a mirthlees laugh. “I wanted him 
badly enough. He was going to give me revenge, 
all I have lived and all Fv. waited for. But when 
he came! Perhaps when you bring Robert back 
it will be too late. Look here, Mr. Jephson ; tell me 
quickly’ what you really want cf my son. It’s a 
long journey to Monte Carlo, it costs a lot of money. 
What do you want of him ?” : 

Of a sudden Jephson made up his mind. There 
was tio harm in Deborah Kirke knowing.- He knew 
where to find Robert Kirke now; she could not stop 
him going out to him if he wanted to. 

“fT want him in connection with the murder of 
Joseph Lester.” 

Deborah Kirke’s faco remaincd impassive. Then 
her brows knit in a thoughtful frown. She asked 
9 date of the old man’s murder. Jephson told 

er, 

““My son was not in London, in England, at the 
time, He can prove it. I can prove it.” 

It was Jephson’s turn to stare. Deborah was not 
bluffing. He knew that she was king the truth. 
‘“«That’s quite possible,” he said after a moment. 
“I don’t say I suspected him of murdering Joseph 
Lester—suspicion may fall on many peo But 
I’ve reason to believe he may know something about 
the affair, He married Joan Lester, then disappeared. 
Shortly after his disappearance her father was found 
dead in his room, murdered.” 

The crafty, cruel look came into Deborah’s face. 

“Huve you questioned his daughter, this Joan 
Lester ?” 

Jephson did not answer the question. 

“Shall I bring your son to you, Mrs. Kirke? I'll 
ive you my word of honour that I will, as far as it 
ies in my power, bring him safely back. If there's 

any danger he can dneses himself. We can travel 
by night.”’ He glanced at his watch. “ If I catch the 
night boat I'l reach there to-morrow evening.” 

*I don't see how I can prevent your going now,” 
Deborah said dryly. ‘I can’t guarantce that you'll 
find him at Monte Carlo. I only know that he was 
there. Gambling his money away, of course, good 
money that I wanted; money that rightly belongs 
to me. ‘ Though it*isn’t much good now.” “ 

Jephson rose.. Deborah had said more than she 
intended, and for a moment a look of fear came into 
her cunning eyes. But Jephson was not looking at 
her. Yet her reference to money had set him thinking. 

‘She had spoken as if Robert Kirke were rich. 
Joseph Lester had been a reputed miser, Like all other 
misers he was supposed to have unlimited wealth 
hidden away somewhere or other. Yet at his death 
scarcely a penny could be found. 

He held out -his hand. ~ : 

“J shall be in Monte Carlo to-morrow: evening. 
Within a week your son shall be here, Mrs. Kirke— 
your son Robert.” 

Deborah was staring into the flames again. And 
again she laughed. Jephson wondered why; it 
was mirthless yet mocking laughter. 

“Til wait,” she whispered. “I’ve waited all 
these years. Nothing has come of my waiting.” 
She raised a withered hand. ‘‘ And, Mr. Jephson, 
if by any chance the woman, Rachel Strode, prefers 
to remain in Monte Carlo, so much the better. From 
what I hear, it’s the sort of place that would suit her. 
Sho’s not legally his wife, is she 2? She's got no claim 
on him now. ve her there, Mr. Jephson. ‘There 
are lots of rich foreigners thero who might take a 
fancy to a jade like her. Frighten her, Mr. Jephson. 
rie her she'll go to prison if she comes back to Eng- 


Seat lips tightened. 
“Perhaps she’s innocent, Mrs. Kirke. Perhaps 
she may not have known your son was already 
married.” Md 

“Innocent!” Deborah hissed. “ Rachel Strode 
innocent! Bah! You're a man. I suppose when 
ehe sets her sheep's eyes on you she'll twist you round 


de luxe, rushi h 
night towards the warm, purple, flower-scented uth, 
where John and Rachel, unconscious of what had 
happened, unconscious that a dead man’s grip was 
tightening about their lives, spent recklessly the money 


and tightened his grip. 


first of all g' 
that the personal columns contained no message o 
forgiveness from Philip, and she had_busied herself 
‘with preparing a few simple clothes for herself, for 
she had of course taken nothing with her when she 
left Burney Street. 


her—he hi 
with her, and 
whenever Joan had seen him he had preserved that 
quietly respectful manner which had gone far towards 
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her little finger like the rest of them— she with her 
sensuous figure, her red lips, and her black cyes— 
innocent ! ‘ 
for T’ll alter it so that 20 man will ever want to look on 
it ‘ 


If she shows her face here she'll be sorry— 


ain.”? 
“T'll give her your message,” Jephson said dryly. 
And he left the room. He gave a final glance at 


Deborah before he closed the door. She was still 
huddled up over tho fire, her long arms stretched 
uly Bes eyes red and angry now, staring into the red 
embers. : 


A few hours later he was Icaning back in the train 
at sixty miles an hour through the 


to. which ig they had no eet Laughing and 
loving in t! 
children. 


© sunshine among the flowers like two 


But from oa nameless grave a dead man extended 


° ° 
A week had passed since that fatal wedding day 


which had seen the burying of Joan Kirko’s dearest 
hopes. By Brand’s advice she had seldom left the 
hotel in the day time, and when she did go out for an 
occasional wa 


a it is 


in the Park or Kensington Gardens, 


SMILES WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 


Oh, let’s put away the worry and the heart- 
aches for awhile, 
And look upon the sunny side of life, 
And meet each rugged obstacle with just a 
pleasant smile, 
And forget about the troubles and the 
strife. ° 
Let's be glad and we'll be happy, and the 
cares will fly away, 
And we'll only see unclouded skies of 
blue. 
For, remember, that a smile is worth a 
heartache any day, 
And glad smiles cost you nothing —beart- 
aches de. . 


Don't be grieving over errors that have been 
made in the past, 
But resolutely face the glad To-day ; 
We will meet with some discomfort, but 
these trials seldom last 
If we smile the doubts and borrowed fears 
away; : : 
Let’s go singing on life’s journey with a 
heart that’s glad and light, - 
Filling other lives with joy and sunshine, 
too, 
And remember that a smile is worth a 
heartache any day. 
And glad smiles cost you nothing—heart- 
aches do. : . 


ti tat i 


she was heavily veiled in order to lessen the risk of 
rec 


ition. 
Brand had a ae her with books and newspapers, 


ncing through them and ascertaini 


Each day her new-found friend had been to see 
— perhaps an hour or so in the ae 


ad once or twice dropped intotea. A’ 


winning her confidence. 

Not once had he done or said or written anything 
which had put her on her guard, which had made 
her doubt that he was other than he seemed—a man 
who loved, realised that it was hopeless, and who now 
had no object in life but her happiness and the prescr- 
vation of her good name. ‘And, consequently, Joan 
had trusted him implicitly, leant upon his strength, 


and relied upon his ae and friendship and sympathy 
in those dark hours which it was inevitable that she 
must go through. 


Vor in spite of her new courage and the valiant 
efforts she made to throw off her trouble, the wound 
was very fresh and raw, and it was impossible to try 
and forget that she who. was now known as Joan 


Richards had only a week ago been Joan Kirke, |: 


Soret of Philip Derwent, and the wife of Robert 
Kirke. 
And now on the evenitig of the seventh day she 


sat in her comfortable bed-sitting-room waiting for 
Brand, who was coming to dine with her and tell he» 
about a post he had heard of which might suit her. 
She had asked him once to take her to Olive or to bring 
Olive there. He had said that just now it was im. 
possible. There was a reason he could not give. And 
she believed him. She was thinking gratefully of 
all his kindness and the trouble he was taking for her, 
when she heard his knock at the door, and he entered, 
a large and sweet-scented bunch of crimson ruses in 
his hand. 

“A few flowers to brighten your room,” he suil 
almost apologetically, as he offered them to li. 
Joan paled—red roses had bloomed in Robert Kirke’s 
studio on the fatal and ominous day when she hail 
become his wife—it was red roses that his hand 
had placed in Rachel Strode’s room before he had 
married her—and long ago Philip Derwent had givcu 
red roses to a girl he had once loved. 

“They arc beautiful,” said Juan with an effort, 
“Thank you very much indeed.” 

She filied a tall vase with water from the jug on 
her washstand, and arranged the glowing flowers in a 
slow mechanical fashion. 

“ And now,” armmounced Brand, “I have news for 
you—good news I hope you'll consider it.” 

“Work!” exclaimed Joan eagerly. “ Have you 
found something ¢ ” 

“Yes. I've heard of a post, but I'm not sure if 
it’s quite —quite suitable for you.” 

“ As long as it is work and honest, I don't caro 
what it is!” cried Joan, clasping her pretty slendez 
hands in her little impulsive characteristic way. 

“Well, it’s work—probably hard -work, and it’s 
honest,” answered Brand in. hesitating way, “ but 
I doubt if it’s quite in your line. You can sing. [ 
know—I heard you long ago; you were cooking o: 
something, and singing—it was one Sunday——”’ 

He stopped suddenly as if afraid to recall painful 
memories. But Joan knew that he must have referret 
to one of those long-ago Sundays when he had been 
wont to lunch with her father at Burney Street, far- 
away days when she was Joan Lestcr, a happy, 
heart-whole child without o care in the world. 

She shivered as she remembered what had happenc' 
since then to change that child into a woman. Mow 
long ago it seemed. 

“ve never been taught, never had my voice 
trained at all,” she answered rather listlessly. “Is it 
something on the stage you've heard of ?” 

“Not exactly. ere is a little club to which | 
belong—it’s very quiet and very select. You know 
what [| mean—it’s very difficult to get in, and they 
like to keep it as private as possible, and so very {cw 

ple know of it.’ 

“ Yes ? ” 

“It’s simply a pleasant, comfortable place whery 
one can go and have a quict game of cards aftcr 
dinner and hear a decent song.” So he described 
Carnea’s gambling den with its feverish atmospher- 
of loss and gain. ‘ Well, thoy’ve got a girl there now, 
who sings little Cornish songs, charming little song-, 
too, and they want somebody elsc.”’ a 

“J don’t suppose I should sing well enough,” said 
Joan dubiously. 

“You are not the best judge,” smiled Brand. 
“They don’t want a sort of flashy music-hall t:}-° 
of girl to sing risqué eongs—they want little old- 
fashioned ballads and a sweet, unaffected voice lik: 
yours—doesn’t matter a scrap abont training so lons 
as you sing in tunc. I'll tell you the sort of thing thes 
want—old songs that everybody knows, not Germo. 
and Italian things that no one understands or cars 
tuppence about, but shins like ‘The Old Folks «! 
Home,’ ‘ On the Banks of Allan Water,’ and that hind 
of thing.” 

“T know most of those old songs,” said Jun. 
“ But I don’t know if I could sing them before at. 
of people. I've never done anything like that.” 

a Well, there’s no hurry for two or three wech-. 
Think it over, and then if you think anything of |: 
I'll take you round and the proprictor can hear \«u 
sing. You could practise a bit if you like. Ise 
you've got a piano over there, and I'll get you some 


In two or three weeks, if his plans prospered, Juv 
would not be too proud to sing and generally do «« 
she was bid in Carnea’s select little club. 

“I'd like it if I could do it well enough,” said Joan 
musingly. ‘“ Thank you ever so much for taking <u 
much trouble.” 

“Don’t thank me, Joan,” said Brand in a lux. 
emotional voice. ‘You know I like to do litt! 
things for you,” with a swift, cunning glance at bee 
out of his small green’eycs. o> ad 

A rather slipshod, untidy maid brought in t: 
dinner, and, after they had eaten and the dinner: 
things were cleared away, Brand drew up to the fie 
the two easy chairs which the room possessed. 

** Now let's be cosy,” he said gaily. “I would lie 
to take you to a play to-night to cheer you up. bus 
there’s dleays the chance that you might be secu. 

* Yes,” said Joan. I'd rather stay here aud jit 
talk, I think.” 

oe Good ! ” § 
flames. “ Well, Mrs. Coles won't think anything 


oe 


Brand held out his hands to the chee’ ful 


—For the five best lists of funniest rules I wiil give Solid Silver Watches. Mark postcards “ dir rules.” (See puge 1022.) 
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sho and I are old friends; she knows me very well 
indeed.” 

as was quite true. Brand had frequently patro- 
nised Mrs. Coles’ hotel, and it was all to his credit 
in Mrs. Coles’ hungry Jewish eyes that he never came 
es d rospects are really a little brighter ?”’ 

“ And so your hter ? 
said Beal. ailing tho plaintive little facc on the 
upposite side of the fire. . 

* Thanks to you,'™said Joan, turning grateful blue 
eves towards him. , . 

“* And you'll try to be a little—happier ?”” 

Joan’s pretty under-lip quivered. 

“I can’t forget—if only I could,” she said brokenly. 
* Sometimes I wish I’d never seen and known Philp 
—never loved him or known his love; and then at 
other times I think it was very well worth while, 
although I am paying for it so dearly with all this 
misery.” 

st T cndorstané ,’ said Brand in a low voice, broken 
with cleverly affected emotion. ‘‘ Perhaps I alone of all 
the world know just how you are feeling. I, too, have 
sunietimes wondered whether it would not have been 
happier for me if I had never known you. I beg your 
pirdon, Joan. I didn’t mean to drag my own 
{eclings in again, but you are so—so tender, s0 
rympathetic.”’ 

Here he halted, hid his crafty eyes behind his flabby 
land, as though overcome by the depth of his feelings, 
whilst in reality his foxy eyes were peering through 
his fingers at the girl with a grin of evil amusement 
in their shallow depths. He considered that he was 
fact becoming quite an artist at this sort of talk, and 
it really amused him very much. There was some- 
thing deliciously piquant in the situation—Joan 
regarding him as a combination of father, guardian, 
hachelor uncle, and rejected lover. It beeen to 
him so strongly that he decided that he would continue 
the pose for @ day or two longer—he could afford to 
wait for her. Escape was utterly impossible, and he 
realised that when once he threw aside his mask this 
ariistic and thoroughly enjoyable pose could never 
ugain be resumed. Never, never, never would Joan 
Kirke believe again in his pretty fairy stories of un- 
requited love. ‘ 

is plan now was to make her absolutely dependent 
upon him in every way. He wanted hor to watch 
for his coming, to be sorry when he left her, to look 
to him for sympathy and advico in the troublous 
times in which she was now living. And he knew 
that his schemes were prospering. He had watched 
n faint colour flood the pale chceks—he had seen 
the great eyes grow bright when he entered the 
comfortable bed-sitting-room which was now her 
home, and several times she had wistfully begged him 
to stay with her a little longer. 

The days were so long, she pleaded—she could not 
talk to Mrs. Cole or the maid—he was her only friend 
now, and ho helped her so, checred and encouraged 
her. But Brand, in his evil wisdom, had not yielded 
to his impulse to accede to her innocent and natural 
tequest. He had pleaded ao business engagement, 
und he had heard of somo work that might perhaps 
to for her—and go he had Ieft her. And she was 
sorry, which was all part of Brand's well-thought- 
out scheme of playing that cautious waiting game 
apon which he had decided. 

“Tm glad you think l’m sympathetic,’’ Joan was 
saying now in the pretty tremulous voice in which 
‘here was an almost incessant note of sadness. 
“I don’t think 1 used to be, except perhaps to those I 
liked. But when I was alone to-day I couldn't 
help chinning that, since all this misery has come to 
me, perhaps I do understand other people’s sorrows a 
little better.” 

This was splendid, thought Brand, exactly what 
he wanted. 

“TI thought,” continued Joan almost timidly, 
* that if only I'd been a little more sympathetic, mure 
understanding of you and your feclings, perhaps all 
that has happened in the past to make us cnemies 
instead of flands would never have happened. I 
think that because I scemed so bard to you, and 
itidn’t bother to understand you at all, you grew hard, 
too, and very bittcr, and perhaps rather cruel.” 

“I behaved like a brute!’? exclaimed Brand 
earnestly. ‘* There’s no excuse for me, but I love that 
You in your innocence and purity should make excuse 
for me. If it had been my fato that you could ever 
have loved me.’’—emotion hero broke his voice again, 
nnd his hand with its outspread fingers came into 
‘se once more as a barred window-—‘ if that could ever 
have been go, my life wovl! not have been the mis- 
‘pent and misdirected burden I find it to-day. A 
heavy burden—almost too heavy to bear some- 


times,”? 

: Tho last words, spoken so low as to be almost 

inaudible, wrung a little pilying cry from Joan. 
Don’t talk liko that,’” she said earnestly. ‘I 

can't bear you to think of yourself like that. I'vo 

misunderstood you so dreadfully from time to time — 

and it all sounds like a reproach to me, fur my want 

of sympathy.” 

Som Reproach ? Not a word of it! I—to reproach 


He bowed his head, shining with brilliantine, in 
Lis thick hands, his heavy shoulders trembled, his 


(Continued on page 1016.) 
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Is typewriting 
displacing handwriting? 


The almost universal use of typewriters to-day raises 
the interesting question as to whether the world’s hand- 
writing is deteriorating; and to put this query to the test, 


The Proprietors of 


WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP 


offer the following 


64 MONEY PRIZES 


for the 


best specimens of handwriting. 


For Ladies. 


1st Prize 210 10 O 

5S Prizes of 2 2 O each 

10 2 @#2110,, 
For Children. 


Up to 12 years of age. Over 12 and up to 16 years of age. 


ist Prize £2 2 0 lst Prize £3 3 O 
5 Prizes of £1 1 O each 5 Prizes of £1 1 O each 
10 ” 10 6 ,, 10 i. 106, 


The prizes will not be divided. 
INSTRUCTIONS AND CONDITIONS. 


Write the following on a sheet of paper:— 

‘Learning is good, it makes you wise 
—and wisdom inakes you wealthy, 
Wright’s Coal Tar Soap is better still 
because it keeps you healthy.” 


At the top left-hand corner place name and address, and state whether Mr., Mrs. or 
Miss, and, in the case of children, age. 

Competitors may send as many attempts as they like, but each one must be accompanied 
by an outside wrapper of WRIGHT’S Coal Tar Soap. Sold everywhere, 4d. per tablet. 
Competitors sending any other wrapper than WRIGHT'S will be disqualified. 

jo correspondence can be entertained. ‘The decision of the Managing 
Director will be final. 

Last day for receiving replies, May 31st. The result will be announced in the 

“DAILY MAIL,” on June 3Oth. 


Addrees, “Handwriting,” WRICHT’S COAL TAR SOAP, 66-68, Park St., Southwark, 8.E. 


For Gentlemen. 
ist Prize £10 10 O 
5 Prizes of £2 2 O each 
10 2 2110 


t In Jacksons’ Hats, Boots and 
77 /, Rainceats it is the just-better 
> Uy “7 quality that costs you no more, 
/ J G-743 dot makes all the difference 
‘ a 2 between the carelesel 
— correctly dressed man. Men all over 
the world send for--and pay extra freight es 


’ Hat d Boots, because they know the value 
ee decheons “— that just-better quality, 


’ Jacksons’ 
sarla-rantows i Ladies’ styles and 
HATS, all one price - - - 3/9 fittings in Boots, 
BOOTS , 3s - - - 10/6 Macs. and Rain- 


coats at these 


MACS. & RAINCOATS, 2 1/- & 30/- prices. 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE TOWNS 


MAIL ORDER eal te ten pe 
These isi numerous 
hacen (on Dy get trom. free Illustrated | 
Style Book sent direct. Fit and style guarantecd 

Jacksons’ Ltd., Victoria Works, Stockport 
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“Like Red-Hot Needles Running into My Bach 
and Loins,” 


DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from page 1015). She glanced swiftly round’ the small room with 
huge frame shook with a mirth that the girl mistook | its cheap but comfortable bed-sitting-room furniture. 
for gtief. A man’s agony—it shocked Joan. It was She knew that it was useless to cry out for help. 


so unusual, so terrible to see this man shaken with | She and Brand were alone at the top of a high house, 


sorrow, and the generous love that asked for no | and even if her cries were heard she realised instinc- “I don’t think many men can have suffered like I 
return. _ | tively that the ays pole, and her minions were 8s | have with lumbago,” says Mr. J. Watson, of 12 Elm 
“Mr. Brand,” she murmured.. Thon, very timidly, | completely aware of Brand’s intentions as if he had Avenue, Cleethorpes, Grimsby. “It was a coli 


“Hesketh.” It was the first time she had ever | taken them into his confidence. 

called him by his Christian name. Another distinct No, there was no help for her unless she helped 
step in tho right direction, thought Brand, who was herself. . . 

liste intently. He shivered in anticipation of She seized an opportunity when the clutch on her 
the wild ecstasy that might soon be within his grasp, | arm had slightly slackened, and with a sudden lithe 
but he shivered so cleverly that Joan mistook it | spring she was on her feet. Brand, who had been 
for the trembling of a strong man whose grief is greater | taken off his guard, rose with her, and they stood then 
than he can bear. face to face, still gazing into each other's eyes. 

She did not love Hesketh Brand—she could never | -“‘I will repay you—all the money you ve spent on 
do that—she who loved Philip Derwent, but at me!” Joan an feverishly. “ Vl! work—I'll work 
least she was free to be sorry for him, and to comfort | my hands to the bono to pay you every farthing— 
him as far as was possible with her pity and her | but let me go now. I didn’t understand that you 
friendship. meant—that, I thought you were just sorry for me. 

“Hesketh,” sho said again, this timo with more | Now Ict me go!” 
assurance, and still there was no answer, and Joan There was a gas bracket behind her, and Brand 
almost unconsciously rose to her feet and stood before | noticed that the crude light lent a sort of halo to her 
him, looking down upon him -with her blue eyes | soft gold hair. Her blue eyes were tragic in their 
brimful of pity for the grief of which she herself was | fear—never in her life had Joan Kirke appeared so 
the cause. . fair, so utterly desirable as at this moment of her 

Brand’s shoulders heaved with renewed vigour, and | gteatest peril. But the gift of beauty is sometimes 
the next second Joan, with a sudden sapalls slipped | as fatal.as it is rare. 
to her knees and placed a slender, gentle hand upon With a low, hoarse exclamation Brand released her 
each of his arms. ' : wrists, and swung his powerful arms about her lithe 

“Don’t !’”’ she whispered, and then sho began to | body. : , 
speak in a nervous, disjointed way, panting between ‘By God,” he muttered passionately, “you're 
every sentence. ‘‘ Hesketh, I don’t want you to be | too beautiful! I couldn’t resist you, even if I tried !”’ 
miserable and unhappy about me. We're friends He bent his head, and his coarse mouth closed 
now, real friends. PP ehall never forget how good | hungrily upon her dainty flower-like lips, bruising 
you’ve been to me. I don’t know how I shculd have them with long, cruel kisses. 
gone through it without you. I think my courage “You're mine at last!” he said, panting a little 
would have left me, and I should have given up. | and raising his face to look into hers. ‘“‘lo-night-— 
And now you are wretched and miserable, and I want | to-night—now!” Joan, half fainting with terror 
to be able to help you. There must be something I | and loathing, made a last wild effort to save herself. 
can do to make you less unhappy. Oh, surely there She wrenched herself free, and flew rather than 
must be some way in which I can repay you for some | ran across the room to the door. * 
of your kindness to me——” She stopped suddenly. “Not so much of that!” exclaimed Brand thickly. 

rand had lifted his head, his fat hands closed Tho fierce passion of this wild and unexpected 
like vices upon the pretty girlish wrists, and was staring | climax had gone to his head like strong wine. 
fixedly at her with she did not quite know what Joan flung open the door, gained the top of three 
sort of strango expression in his eyes. Ina vague way | or four stairs, whenco ran the main atairway which 
she iets onpceed that his faco showed no trace of | led to a small square landing, and was about to flit 


that started it. The pain was just as if red-hot 
needles were running into my back and loins. 

“T was laid up in bed for six weeks, and althoug) 
T had medicat- treatment, I didn’t improve a bit, 
and I began to think that I should never get betier. 

“ But my first box of Doan’s Backache Kidney 
Pills made a difference in me,-and four boxes 
cured the lambago altogether; I was able to go 
back to work, and have never had the slightest 
sign of lumbago since then, though it was four 
years ago. (Signed) J. Watson.” 

Severe pain and tenderness in the back and 
loins, aggravated by motion, and often coming on 
suddenly, indicate lumbago—a rheumatic con- 
dition of the muscles or nerves of the loins. A 
thorough course of Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills 
will eliminate the excess uric acid, which is 
invariably the cause.of lumbago and backache. 

In 2s. 9d. boxes only, six boxes 13s. 9d. Never sels 
loose. Of all dealers, or from Foster-McClellan 
Co., 8, Wells Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
Be sure you get the same pillsas Mr. Watson had. 


BOX FREE 


(O8B WEEK'S SUPPLY.). 
OXIEN for Heart Troubles. 


If you have any indication. 
of functional Heart Disease, 
such as Palpitation, ‘lobacc 
Heart, Shortness of Breath, 
Dizziness, Fullness in thy 
Throat, Anemia, Painsarounl 
the Heart or under tho left 
shoulder, allow us tosenl you 
a Free Supply of Oxien, suft'- 
cient for one week’s trial, 
together with an illustrate: 
treatise on the heart, anil 
testimonials from people who 
have been cured. Send no stamps. Package in 
plain hae 9 

THE GIANT OXIE CO., Ltd. (Dept. 6G), 8 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


grief. aeey like some frightened bird when Brand’s iron 
“There is a way,” he said very deliberately, very | hand fell upon her shoulder. 
distinctly, and as ke he felt Joan shrink, start, “Come on back!” he panted. ‘I want to hold 
and he knew at once that he had gone too far to draw | you in my arms—I want you to know what love is—I 
back. For a full minute he sat perfectly motionless, | want to teach you to-night—I want to crush your 
his hands still clutching hers, gazing into the startled | slender body—to hear you cry out—I want you so!” 
eyes of the girl at his feet. “Let me go!” gasped Joan. “I hate. you— 
And in that minute Joan realised for ever the nature | loathe you! T'll never do what you want! ‘If I 
of the man in whose power she now found herself. | could I'd kill myself! I trusted you, and vou werc 
She looked deep into the wicked soul of Hesketh | deceiving me all the time—playing a game!” 
Brand. She saw it naked, stripped of all the varnish * All’s fair in love and war,’’ said Brand, his breath 
of conventions, she saw its meanness, its cunning, | coming in rapid, painful jerks, as though he had been 
its cruelty, saw the greed of gold and the lust of the | running fast. 


flesh. “Love! Love!” There was a world of contempt 

And this was the man she had pitied and trusted as | in Joan’s trembling voice, “ It isn’t love at all. You 
her only friend. don’t know what love means ! ” 

“There is a way,” repeated Hesketh Brand, and She struggled violently, and at last with an almost 
his grasp tightened a little. superhuman effort she pushed him away from her so 
CPS nw that hat a Neen ny ya pavers stairs, a 

sprawling, ludicrous heap upon t ig square landing. 
CHAPTER LXXXL. Then she ran back into her oa ahh the toot, 
The Hypocrite Unmasks. ,and—found there was no key in the lock! Outside 


WO she could heay Brand cursing in a low, angry voice to 
--Ar_Brand’s first words the pity had faded from himself. There was no time to lose. She pushed 
Joan's “blue eyes. It was followed by incredulity ; | the heavy mah y table across the door, and leant 
she could not beliove, realise, that this man had | against it, trembling in every limb, and hoping against 
duped her again. Then hard upon it came suspicion, | hope that the barries -was sufficient to as out the 
doubt, and lagt of all conviction. And the conviction | man she dreaded—the man who would rob her of her 
stayed. Z girlhood. 

‘or some moments she remained kneeling at his He was not likely to nay there long when he dis- 
feet, her hands imprisoned in his, his eyes holding | covered that he really could not enter her room ; it 


hers with some awful power. would be too galling for him to be discovered by a 
She tried to regain her feet, but Brand was stronger | chance waiter trying to force an entrance into fer 
than she was. room. 


“Not yet,” he said genially. ‘‘ Did you understand Presently he would realise it was hopeless, and 
what I meant when I said that there was a way by | then she would leave this dreadful hotel for ever. 
which you could repay me ?” Perhaps one of those societies that are so good to’ 

Joan's mind began to recover its power. Sho | friendless and unprotected girls would take her in 
thought quickly, and decided that she would appeal | for the night—per help hee to find some work— 
to his better nature, not knowing Brand did not | anything, howeves humble. Then she would save 


Jato joy in a hundred 


possess such a commodity. ey possible penny, which she would send to Brand 
oa 1 trust you,” she answered, trying to speak mitt at last she had freed herself from all obligation 
almly. erste aise . to him, 
aa vi FY “ souattie Te le girl.” 4 Beane 3 vac 7s ee bik! “poo the table, and she pinned it on so 
oth and oily. “I knew you'd understand. And | that she might be ready the very inst hat escs — 
you can safely trust me to"’—he paused dclicately— | seemed patie: “ Poe ey Aaeter Ue eee THE H AIR-GROWER 


“well, to do the right thing by you. Qf course I'd Tho next second the door-handle turned—not softly, 
marry you, but you're married already. I shall look | but vigorously, and with determination. " 
after you properly, and all that sort of thing. And, ‘““Let me in!” said Brand's angry voice outside. 


after all, a3 you yourself say, it’s only fair to you that | “ I'm not going to hurt you. I think I’ve broken my 
—well, not to put too fine a point on it—you should | ankle or something falling down those confounded 
have a chance of repaying me since you insist upon it.” | stairs. Open the door!” 


Tafcho 


Chemists and Stores senranekere; 1)-: 2/9, and 4/6. 


TATCHO LABORATORIES, 
s Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London. 


Joan’s brave heart began to fail her. She knew now Joan, pressing against the table, a forlorn iring 
why she had been brought to this extremely private | little gir ced, comeing the door which a Tie caly 
hotel, She understood now the evcr-rcady smile of | barrier now between her and dishonour, made no 
the Jewish proprietress and the knowing looks of the | reply. , 
slovenly maids—the familiar manners, the foreign ‘Open the door at once, Joan. I’m paying for 
waitress, (Continued on page 1017.) 


Now ladies! Have yow ever heard of ‘‘Rvg-time Pie"? Yow haven’t? (WH 


WEEK ENDING 
Mancn 29, 1913. 
DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continucd from page 1016). 
tie room, and I’ve a right to come in!” His voice 
<ounded weakly, but Joau would never again trust 
ihe voice of Hesketh Brand. ‘“‘ Look here, I swear I'll 
not touch you—I'll not come near you. I couldn't 
{ I wanted to. My ankle’s broken. You'll have 
ty get somebody to go for a doctor.” 

Stil no answer from Joan. She listencd intently 
fr any clue to his next move. 

Brand groaned artistically. 

silence within the room. 

Ife tried the door again—pushed, and found it 
yielded an inch or two. 

!hen with really remarkable strength and spility 
‘.r aman with a broken ankle, he flung his huge body 
it it, and Joan with a thrill of horror that turned her 
oll, felt herself and the table pushed a sufficient 
‘stance to enable the door to be flung triumphantly 
open and the large presence of Hesketh Brand to 
re-enter the room. 

Joan stood at the far side of the table, stared at 
her persccutor with wide, horror-filled eyes, and 
vaited. Brand’s flabby face was white with fury— 
his hands were twitching with uncontrolled rage— 
his eye— 

“ You—little—devil!” he said. His voice was 
very deliberate, and he paused between each word. 
“Till make you pay. You'll find out soon that you 
can't play those monkey tricks with me.” 

Joan stood perfectly still watching him with fascinated 
an as he moved towards her stealthily round the 
cable. 

She tried to move, but fear and terror petrified her, 
chained het to the ground. She stood like some 
ittle wild creature of the woods that cannot fly from 
che shining, = snake—she stood fascinated, 
unable to help herself, waiting for the snake to strike. 

A cruel hand seized her shoulder. ‘I’m going to 
tuke you to your beloved Olive,” said Brand slowly, 
claring at hes with eyes like those of an angry pig. 
“ The dear little pet, with her potato-coloured face and 
her staring saucer eyes, is oe at a charming old 
house on the river, as I think I told you. Come along, 
my gentle little friend, but just as a precaution, in 
-ase it should enter that pretty head of yours to knock 
me down two or three hund more stairs, I'll trouble 
you to bend your dainty nose to this innocent little 
blue phial.” 

With his free hand he drew from his coat pocket 
a small glase-stoppered bottle, and realising that Joan 
was too paralysed with fear to attempt further flight, 
he released her, and taking out the stopper with his 
other hand, held it to her nostrils for a second or 
two during which he himself was carcful not to inhale 
the pungent fumes that dazed Joan's weary brain. 

“ That’s enough, I think,” he muttered as Joan 
looked about her with vacant eyes and commenced to 
sway slightly. He replaced stopper and bottle, and led 
her slowly and carefully down stairs to the open front 
coor, Mrs. Coles’ private hotel did not boast of a 
hail porter. There was nobody to demand explanations 
of the large stout man and the fragile, half-conscious 
girl he was supporting. 

But in the quiet street Brand looked up and down, 
an: at last dragged the girl towards a louswtecisd 
ib which was crawling in their direction. He hailed 
the driver, helped Joan inside, and then carelessly 
told the man to drive to Paradise Row, Wapping. 

“Till tame your aie spirit, my lady,” he mused 
as he took his seat beside the girl, and the cab moved 
tlowly away. “I wonder whether you'll submit with 
a little better grace when you make the acquaintance 
of that little place on the river and my old servant, 
\itiam Blossom. I wonder what you'll have to say 
'o my ultimatum after you've speat a day or so at 
Paradise Row.” 

(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


“My child,” said. the hospital chaplain, bending 
ever the bed of the little boy from the slums with 
the broken leg, “‘do not grieve at your calamity. 
Le sure that it’s best for you to be here.” 

“What ho!” said the pale-faced boy, as he 
tlinced admiringly at the clean cots and the 
lowers on the table. “It is that, guv’nor; and 
oe going to git run over agin as soon as I gits 
out.” 


CUTTING. 

TRAVELLING in a second-class carriage, a gentle- 
aan had a little misunderstanding with a lady, 
'-e only occupant of the compartment besides 
himself, in reference to the opening of a window. 

“You don’t appear to know the difference 
peda the secon and third class,” said the lady 
ulungly, 

Oh, madam,” replied he, “I am an old railway 
traveller ; I know all the class distinctions. In 
'.e first class the passengers behave rudcly to the 
tuard; in the third the guards behave rudely to 
Lis gpaneengers ; in pe second,” ay neue Ha 

's Icllow-passenger, ‘‘ the passengers behave rude 
to each other" ger, pa g y 


—Well, what do yow think it is 
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A £1,000 CHALLENGE RAZOR. 


100,000 “‘ Everlasting ” English Sheffield Steel-Bladed “ Mulcuto” Safeties at 2 6. 


30 DAYS’ FREE SHAVING 
FOR READERS OF ‘*“‘ PEARSON’S WEEKLY.’’ 


A remarkably bold £1,000 challenge is being issucd Splendid Condition—After 5 Years’ Use. 

on behalf of a new improved Safety Razor with an The following letter proves this, 

“Everlasting ” Sheffield Steel Blade; and Pearson's It is from a gentleman living at Roath, Cardiff, 

Weekly readers to-day have the opportunity of ie Ld ma Poe five years ago for one af vewr Safety 
obtaining free shaving with one of these single- | Rarer, sor which J only paid 26, 1 have had it in cor stant we 
bladed Safety Razors for 30 days from the date of end Ne ee Bats teed caatueene sis aaceieiiin 
receipt of one of the two coupons printed below. Never Drags the Skin. 

The makers of the MULCUTO” back up their | | Whatisthe reason of this praise of the * Mutcute ” from 
statement by a challenge of £1,000 that there is not | menof all ages and different conditions of lite ¥ tis this: 
any Safety Razor manufactured that will shave more ike * Minleut a Belety ayant 
quickly and more smoothly than the “ Mulcuto,” Never Sevatclies= 
aes its single “ Everlasting ” Sheffield Stee] Blade. are a 

¢ reason is that the “ Mulcuto” Razor is fitted pene ‘very Gan er htt 
wih anavokitiag biadoolthedinestGhefielt sis lan ee ee 
—the steel that is everywhere admitted to 
be the best in the world. 

Sheffield, which leads the world in the 
production of the finest steel the whole wido 
world can produce, has at last turned its 
attention to steel for Safety Razors. 


your skip, 


This is the one everlast- 
ing Sheffield Steel Blade 
that outwears thousands 
of blades costirg 2;6 
per doz.; and the 

“ Mulcuto” Razor 
complete coz's 
only 
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To Men Who Den't Shave Themselves. 


Men who have rot yet commenced to shave themselves 
waste much time and money at the Larher’s. They can 
now save both by getting aw ** Muleutu”’ and starting to 
shave with it to-day. 

How to Obtain This Worderful Razor on 
Free Trial. 

The Mulevto” is mude in two qualities of finish. 

No. 1 Mulcuto” is nickel-plated, and the price is 
only 2s. Gd. 

No. 2 Muleuto” is a heavy silver-plitcd Mocele ce 
Luxe, and the piice is only 3x. Gd. 

Fach yazor is packed in a neat metal pocket case, with 
holder for stropping. 

Yo obtain cither of these two diferent quality 
© Muleutos”? just fill up the coapon printed below, and 
famous | post it to the Mulevto Manulactaring Co. (Dept. 35), 
31-33 High Holborn, London, W.C. 

Enclose P.O. for 2s. 6d. or 35. Gd. as a deposit. 


Consequently, there is now produced th» 
‘SMULCUTO” SAFETY RAZOR, with its single blade of | 
oe hee eee Sheffield nee " -_— 

‘his is the razor you can now shave with every day for | " 
80 days free, and then acquire for the rest of your lite for | A 1s. Soap-stick with Ivorite Holder for 6d. 
only 2s. Gd.; or, should you prefer the silver-plated You can at the same time secure a 1s. stick of the 
Modele de Lure, for 3s, 6d. famous * Muleuto” Shaving Soap in a dainty Ivorite 


. | Holler. This is a special Shaving Soap, aul gives au 
Wafer Blades for Safety Razors Superseded beniatifad soft, creamy, easy-shaving lather, Weis of supers 
Remember, the **MULCUTO” SAFETY RAZOR is nut 


refined quality, and is soothing and comforting to the 
one of those.tiresome Safety Razors fitted with paper-thin, | most delicate, skin. — Retills of the * Muleuto ” pu 
scratching, scraping blades chopped off froma bar of rolled j for your Ivorite Holder cost only Gd. to the users of the 
stecl, and requiring a fresh blade with almost every shave, | * Mulecuto Razor. . on “at 
The ** Muleuto”’ has a blade that lasts, and after you have Write to-day. Here is the coupon entitling you ty this 
shaved with it for one whole year it is still as ped ir ever. 


great Shaving Opportunity. 


ay "NAIAIAIAIAIRRINERIRIANIATE AREA RAP AENEAN NAC APRPAUAT AERIALS ENB 
s 3 
' 2 

‘Mulcuto Safety Razor : 


—..- GOUPON- ls 
| To the Mulcuto Safety Razor Co. (Dept. 35), 31-33 High Holborn, London, W.C. 3 
Deposit of 2s. 6d. Beposit of 3s. 6d. 


Dear Sirs, . : 
Please forward me, carriage poid, the Malento | - 
Safety Razov No, 2 Sitver-Plated Meceie deluxe wuone | 
month's free trial. 
Tenclose deposit of 3.6, and understand that shoulda To) 2 
return the razov within QU days, this deposit will be | 
returned to ame in full. ; 3 
Shonld £ decile to retam the razer, it becomes my ls 
property without further payment, 2 


T also euclose 60, fore 1. Sticd: 


ar Sirs, 
wag oe forward me, post free, the Mulcuto Safety 


Razor No. 1 Nickel-Plated, on a month's free trial. 
‘lose deposit of 2.6, and understand that should I 
vetien the vitor within JO days, this deposit will be 
returned to me in full. 
Should I decide to retain the razor, it becomes my 
property without further payment, 


RENAN 


3S Strike this T also enclose 6d, for a 1'- Stick Styile this 
§ out if not { ofimuicnis Shoving Soap with out if nat { tf Mulento Shaving $ ap witie 
< vequired, special Ivorile U.lder. reqiced. Tecvite Holder. 

Ei} Name seeceree eisveasene Bill Bieeveanvess 

Sl RIGRaRmaraiiee tics aterm ney Adilress 

Ss 

2 


Agents Wanted. Mark aw X over the 2/6 or 36 not required. 
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like? What woull you make one of, if you had to nthe one: 


li 


JUST SAMPLING IT. 


regarded the sandwich on the counter 
before him suspiciously. At length he carefully 
lifted off the top slice of bread, took out a piece 
of pickle, ate it and replaced all as before. Ina 
few seconds he again removed the top piece, ex- 
tracted a picce of pickle, also a piece of meat 
this time, and replaced the top again; and again 
the performance was repeated, until all the pickle 
and almost all the meat as well were gone. 

A bystander tapped him on the shoulder. 

“Excuse me,” said the inquisitive one. “but 
why don’t you eat up your sandwich instead of 
hs at it in that fashion ?” 

“Well,” whispered back the other, glancing 
around suspiciously, “ you see, I cannot very well 
eat it. It isn’t my sandwich.” 


“ Arr you going to have a new Easter het?” 
a visitor asked the Cabinet Minister's little 
daughter. 

“I don’t know yet,” she replied. “ Mamma 
has passed the appropriation, but I’m awfully 
‘afraid papa will veto it. He is opposed to every 
bill we send in.” 


Ginger, the new office boy: “ Please, sir, you 
told me to file these letters, sir, but wouldn’t 
it be easier to trim them off with a pair of 
scissors ?” 


The Magistrate: “You say you have 
fished with your friend weck after week 
for three years now, and yet you fought 
over a little fish.” 

Prisoner: “Yes, your Honour. 
the first onc we ever caught!” 


It was 


HE'D GOT HIM. 
One day, many years ago, the telephone 
in tho office of the chief of police rang. 
The chief answered. The call was from a 
new policeman on a city beat. He said : 
“A man has been 10bbed down here, 
and I've got one of thim!” 
“‘ Which one have you ?”’ asked the chief. 
The reply came back : 
“The man that was robbed 


” 


“Was that patent burglar alarm you 
put up in your place a success ?” 

“Tt must have been. The burglar 
seemed to think such a lot of it that he 
took it with him when he went away.” 


“ GraANNIE,” said little Maggie, as she 
counted over her nuts, “can you cat nuts ?”’ 
“ T’ve no 


Oxr never knows what absurdities the 
public will swallow till the test is made. A 
clever young man wrote a play intendcd 
as a burlesque, but it was bought and 
produced in all seriousness, and has become 
a most popular melodrama. 

In the first act the villain throws the heroine off 
aferry-boat. In the second act he throws her under 
a tube lift. In the third act he throws her off 
a high bridge. Then in the fourth act he murmurs 
persuasively in her car: 

“Why do you fear me, Nellie ?* 


HE 


“T witt not live with you another day!” she | 


ericd. 
* You'll leave me, will you ?”” he calmly asked. 
“Yes, I will!” 
“When?” 
“Now; this minute!” 
“T wouldn't if I were you.” 


* But J will, and J defy you to stop me!” ¢ | 


“ Oh, J shan't try to stop You,” he quictly replied. 
“Til simply re 
mysteriously disappeared. They'll want 
description, and I will give it. You wear size 
ten shoes; you have a large mouth; your nose 
i Roman ; eyes rather on the squint; voice 
ike 

“Wretch, you wouldn't dare do that!” she 
screamed. 

“T will.” 

They glared at cach other for a moment in silence. 
Then it was casy to sec he was the victor. 


ye spalpeen! Oim 
branch above?” 


rt to the police that my wife has - 
your | 


KILLING THE CHICKEN. 


28 mag. Quips a4 Jestlets 


WEEE ENDING 
Manoa 29, 1913. 


IT’S NOT ALLOWED. 

Tar night-watchman of a large hoti! 
saw aD apparition in white moving alor;: 
the hall at 2 a.m. He hastened his steps ay! 


Tere was a chicken to be killed at the Desmonds’, tapped on the shoulder what proved to be a man. 


but Mr. Desmond, who was nervous, did not like 


« 


Here, what are you doing out here?” askcJ 


to wring its neck, nor would he sever its head with | the watchman, 


an axe. 
“ Thave it!” he finally decided. 


“Tl shoot it!” | of a trance. 


The man opencd his eyes and seemed to come «:', 
“I beg your pardon,” he said. “1! 


So, armed with a gun, he took the chicken into | am a somnambulist.” 


the yard. Little Willic, anxious to be in at the 


death, followed. Some time passed 


“Well,” said the watchman, “ you can’t wal': 


and as ncither | around these halls in the middle of the night in 


of the missing couple returaed little Willie’s mother | your nightshirt, no matter what your religion is.” 


beg to get anxious. 
© Willie!” she called out, “hasn’t your father 
killed that chicken yet 2?" 
“No!” called back Willie. 
the way!” 


“It won't get in 


“Way did you let him kiss you without your 
making a struggle ?'" 

“Well, mother, he’s too lazy to put up a fight 
for a kiss.” 


First Boy : “ Where yer bin, Billy 2" 

Second Boy: ‘ Fishin’ in the canal.” 

First Boy: “Catch anythin’ ?” 

Seoond Boy: “No; but I ain't been home yet!” 


SAFE AS HOUSES! 
Micky Doolan (cutting off the top of the tree): “Cease ~~ din, 


safe enough. t ye see Oi'm tie 


“‘T suppose you have tried motoring, my lord ?” 
ho asked. 

“No, I have not,” replied the judge. “ But 1 
have tried a lot of people who have.” 


id aoe see that man walking over there ?” 

“ es.” 

os ue you know why he carries an umbrella 2?” 
“ No. BJ 

** Because it can’t walk!” 


SO PLAYFUL. 

“Have you seen papa’s new dog, Rover?” 
she asked as they sat in the parlour. 

“Yes,” he replied uneasily. ‘‘I have had the 
pleasure of meeting the dog.” 

‘‘Isn’t he splendid? He is so affectionate.” 

“ I noticed he was very demonstrative,” returned 
he, as he moved uneasily in his chair. 

‘He is very playful, too. I never saw a more 
playful animal in all my life.” 

“T am so glad to hear you say that.” 

ia Why ? ”» 

“ Because I was a little afraid that when he bit 
that piece out of me the other evening he was in 
earnest. But if it was only in play, of course it’s 
all right. I can take fun as well as anybody.” 


te the 


First City Man: “ How are you coming along 
with your poultry venture ?” 

Second Ditto: ‘I’ve been swindled. I bouy's+ 
three incubators of different makes, and not onv 
of them has laid an egg yct.” 


Jones: “Dear me! You say you often liv 
down the law to your wife. How do you go 
about it?” 

Bones: “Why, all you need is firmness. I 
usually go into my study, lock the door, and do 
it through the keyhole.” 


House Hunter: “ But whenever there's a flood 
I should think the water would always 

> come right up to the house.” 
House Agent: ‘‘ Possibly, sir. But thero 
are precious few properties where you can 
get fishing from the dining-room window.” 


THE AGONY. 

“ WovLp you mind if I went into the 
smoking-carriage, dear ?”” asked the bride- 
groom tenderly. 

‘What! to smoke, sweetheart ?” ques- 
tioned the bride. 

“Oh, dear no,” replied the younp 
husband. ‘I want to experience the 
agony of being away from you, so that 
the joy of my return will be all the more 
intensified.” _ 


An Irishman, teapellig in England, 
went into a restaurant and ordered a cup 
of coffee. After taking a sip he left it on 
a chair, and the waiter, noticing this, askcd : 

“Why do you leave your coffee on the 
chair, Pat?” 

The reply was: “It’s so weak, I thought 
I would let it take a rest.” 


Banker ; “ Allow me to call your atten- 
tion, sir, to the fact that your account is 
£100 overdrawn ?” 

Customer: “Indeed. That means that 
I have £100 of yours, doesn’t it ?” 

Banker : “ Yes.” 

Customer: “ Well, look here, last week 
you had £150 of mine, and I didn’t say any- 
thing about it.” 


Brown: “I saw a terrible thing happen 
the other day.” 
Johnson : *‘ Really! What was it?” 
Brown : “A man fell in front of a steam 
roller, which passed over his body.” 
Johnson: “And he was crushed to pulp, poor 
fellow!” 
Brown : “ Not a bit of it. He merely got up and 
walked away.” . 
Jcknscn : ‘Impossible! Where did you sce it 
happen ?” 
Brown: “ At a picture palace.” 


SAVED THE GAS BILL. 

Ture had been some technical classes started 
in connection with the parish schools, and when 
the vicar called at the home of one of the puls 
the boy’s mother expressed her delight at their 
institution. . 

“Do you know, vicar,” she remarked, “since 
’Enry took up the plumbing and gasfitting at 
them classes, it ain’t cost us a single penny +!'“° 
for gas.” 

“Dear me !” replied the much-gratified revercud 
gentleman. ‘ And how is that?” . 

“Why, he went and moved our penny-in-the- 
slot meter from the kitchen to outside the front 
door,” came the explanation. a 

“But don’t you have to drop the pennics 19 
just the same ? ”’ queried the vicar. « 

“ Not us, vicar!’ came the proud reply. Other 
people does that for us. ’Enry writ ‘ Chocolates 
over the top of it, you see.” 


—To the ten senders of the best ingredients, funny, of course, I will give Silver Headed Hatpins. Mark postcards ‘' Pic.” 


WEEK ENDING 
Marca 29, 1913. 


‘£330 IN 


Now we are going to give :— 


One boy, £20 per annum for 3 years, £60 
One girl, £20 ,, » for3 ,, £60 
One boy, £10 ,, » for 3 ,, £30 


Vi-Cocoa is put up in three sizes only—the 6d. packet and 
the 9d. and 1/6 tins. The prizes will be awarded to the boys and 
girls who collect the highest value in labels from the packets and 
tins. The boys who collect most among the boys, and the girls 
who collect most among the girls, will gain the prizes. The part 
reynired is the whule of tie front which has the price on in the 
red seal. In the case of the packets the front can be cut out ; 
in the tins the labels are loose and can be easily cut off. Boys 
and girls can collect labels from their relatives, friends, and 
neighbours, If they know anybody who uses Vi-Cocoa and hasn't 
got a boy or girl going in for the Competition, they can ask them 
to let them have their labels every week. They can write away 
to aunts and grandmothers for them. Keep all that are collected 
until the last week in September. Then send them in, all together, 
in one parcel, any time between the 23rd and the 29th of 
September. Don’t send before the 23rd or after the 2t9h. Be 
sure you get the right amount of postage on the parcel by asking 
at the post office. Write on a piece of paper inside the parcel 
your name and address in full, and put the amount like this :— 


John Thomas Williams, 7 Brown Strect, Bordentown. 


£s.d, 
80 Gd. labols .., 015 O 
20 9d. labels... eee 015 0 
20 Is, 6d. labels ae - 110 0 


Total £3 0 0 


: rink Vi-Cocoa for Stamina & Strength 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


for BOYS and GIRLS. 


Offered by the Proprietors of VI-COCOA to Boys and Girls of 
their Customers to enable them to get a good start in life. 


THREE YEARS SCHOLARSHIPS & APPRENTICE ALLOWANCES 


PRIZES 


We want to interest 
coming generation § in 
merits of Vi-Cocoa. We want 
them to understand why 
Vi-Cocoa tastes so much better 
than other cocoas, why it does 
so much more good. We want 
them, as they grow up, and 
have homes of their own, to 
continue the use of Vi-Cocoa 
as their parents have done 
before them. Moreover, 
we want to show our ap- 
preciation of what you have 
done to build up this Vi-Cocoa 
business. 


the 
the 


The Chance of a Lifetime for Every Boy & Girl. 


Lots of our customers would like to give their children a better chance in lite. 
promising boy or girl at school longer, or send them to a higher-grade school, but they cannot afford it. 
would like to apprentice one or the other, but apprentices’ wages do not help the family exchequer much. 


They would like to keep a 
They 


Gne girl, £10 per annum for 3 years, £30 
Five boys, £5 _,, »  for3 , £75 
Five girls, £5 __,, » for3 ,, £75 
A total of £330 
The prizes will be awarded for the highest amounts. 
Now start collecting at once. Don’t miss any chance, and it 
may give you a good start in life. The first year’s instalmeuts 
will be sent as soon as the contest is decided. 
CUT AWAY HERE 


ViI-COCOA sie’ COUPON 


Keep this until you are rcady, and then cut out and fiil in this form. 


aa abeinserbjsia At: Gal. ccccsncs 
Coupons » 9d. 0 
enclozed 2 
ietenditescatutind. Seu i 1G eeaccdoannsaamamn & wdiiee 
Petal wv 
DNOWNG sertnascemenagiounas . 
PAMNOSS: cccnsnensrersneqnpenescwacarsmvenignsrsast 
N.B.—If you enclose 2 envelope addressed to yertsedt. sith ’ 


Address your wrapper— 
VI-COCOA, CHILDREN’S COMPETITION, 
12 Henry Street, Bloomsbury, t ondon, W.C. 
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DAINTY DISHES. Te Little Dressmaker* 
Tells You How to Alter a Ready-Made Blouse. 


Braised Lamb (an excellent way of cooking 
Ar this time of year, when all the new blouses 


frozen meat). . 
Bone a shoulder of Jamb and fill up the opening 
are coming in, every Indy is sure to be buying 
sevoral ready-made ones. Now a ready-made 


with forcemeat made from the recipe below, 
skewer it securely and braise over a slow fire for 
two hours. Serve on spinach prepared in the | }Jouse seldom fits, a3 it slould do,-at first, and it 
usual way. @__ iis nearly sure to need 
Forcemeat for Stuffing. a bit of alteration. 
Take a quarter of a pound of beef suet and If you don’t know 
just how to make 
\these changes, you 


chop it finely with two ounces of raw ham, two 
teaspoonfuls of chopped parsley and one of mixed 


herbs. Add the eighth of the rind of a lemon, aS will give yoursclt a 
chop very finely, five ounces of breadcrumbs, \ \4 ‘lot of trouble, and 
a little grated nutmeg, a saltspoonful of salt, one ob 5 spoil the blouse as 
black pepper, and a quarter of a saltspoonful o or likely as not. But 


cayenne. Pound in a mortar or an enamelled 
basin, and mix with two eggs. Then use to stuff 
the meat. ; 

Bread and Cheese Omelet. 

Boil half a pint of milk and put into it half a 
pint of breadcrumbs. Allow them to soak up all the 
milk, then add four age poe of grated cheese, 
three well-beaten eggs, and pepper and salt to taste. 
Melt an ounce of butter in a clean frying-pan, put 
in the mixture, and stir over the fire for one minute, 
then roll it to one side of the pan, tipping the pan 
well. Keep it in a crescent shape, and when 
browred turn and brown the other side. 
Caulifiower with Cheese. 

Remove most of the outer leaves from the 
cauliflower and boil till tender, then drain on a 
sieve. Remove the remaining green leaves and 
press sag: with a cloth. Place it upright in a 
vegetable dish. Make a sauce with one ounce of 
flour, an ounce of butter, and a gill of milk. Put 
an ounce of grated cheese into this sauce with a 
seasoning of cayenne pepper and salt, and pour 
over the cauliflower. ‘Then mix one ounce of 
cheese grated finely with two teaspoonfuls of 
raspings and sprinkle over the whole. 

Baster Cake. 

Take a cupful of flour and three-quarters of a 
cupful of sugar and mix them together with a 
pinch of salt. Add one teacupful of milk into which 
a well-beaten egg has been stirred, beat thoroughly, 
add one ounce of melted butter very gradually, 
and lastly a teaspoonful of baking powder. Bake 
in a greased square tin about two inches deep in a 
brisk oven for twenty minutes. Allow to cool, 
trim edges, then brush with the white of an egg 
and press chopped almonds upon them. Spread 
the top with soft white icing sugar and decorate 
with crystallised cherries cut in halves. 

To Make Soft Icing. 

Sieve tour ounces of icing sugar and mix it 
with one tablespoonful of hot water. Spread with 
a knife on the cake. 

Hot Cross Buns. 

Warm one pint of milk with an ounce of 
butter in it, then mix into this one ounce of German 
yeast. Place in a basin, add one pound and a 
quarter of flour and beat well. Cover with a 
cloth and allow to rise for an hour. Mix threc- 
quarters of a pound more flour with one quarter 
of a pound of caster sugar, a quarter of a pound of 
currants, a teaspoonful of spice, two well-beaten 
eggs, and a pint of milk. Allow to rise for another 
half hour. Then take up the mixture with a 
floured spoon and place on a baking tin in the 
shape of buns. You can cross them with the 
blunt edge of a knife. 
twenty-minutes. 


i ooo, 
PAINS OF 20 YEARS’ STANDING REMOVED 
IN A SINGLE NICHT. 

FREE PRESCRIPTION DID IT. 

Mr. H. Williams says: “ Had anyone told me 
that chronic pain could be relieved so quickly 
I would not have believed it. I suffered from 
severe Sciatica and Rheumatism generally for 
twenty yeurs, hardly ever being free from it. 
The pains were sometimes excruciating. All 
these were cured through a frec prescription. 
which I am pleased to give to anyone. Go to 
the nearest chemist’s shop and get 60 grins of 
Kephaldol in tablet form. Take two tiblets at 
once, und then one every bour until the pain is 
relieved. My doctor tells me that it acts just 
as quickly in Lumbago, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Neuritis, ete. I saw a very severe case of Influ- 
enza cured completely in less than twenty-four 
hours. I understand that this marvellous remedy 
is used in all the best hospitals of Europe, its 
chief virtne being that it acts promptly and is 
absolutely harmless.” 


if you. know how to 
manage things, it is 
all quite easy. 

The collar of a ready-made blouse is nearly 
always too big. They make these collars cnormour, 
in order to be on the safe side, I suppose. You 
must not fold it in at the ends as some people do, 
or you will spoil the shape of it entirely. But 
you must take up litte arts in it, in the way 
showfi by Diagram 1. ~~ % 

You will generally find that 
it is pretty right round the Lase 
of the throat and that only the 
top is wrong. So you must 
slope off your daris, making 
cach of them perhaps a quarter- 
inch at the top, and Ist it fade 
away to nothing at the bottcm. 
Put a dart at the centre of the 
front, and one at each sido just 
under the ears. 

Being little myself, I always Diagvdni 2 
find that ready-made blouses 4 rrady-maite blouse 
are a great deal too long for nearly always needs 
me. I always cut off the spare shortening ct the 
piece to within a couple of bottom. 
inches of the waist, but I do not hem it up again, 
because I don’t think a hem under my skirt looks 
nice. I think it makes a ridge round my hips. 
What I do is just “ pink ’’ out the cut edge with a 
pair of scissors, which makes a perfectly neat flat 
finish, and saves a deal of trouble. 

The shoulder seam often wants 
raising a bit. When you do this, 
there is no need to take up tho 
whole of the sleeve. Just unpick 
it for two or thres inches cach side 
cf the seam, ther, when you have 
cot your shoulder csrrect, you can 
‘ the sleeve back again very 
juickly. 

If the arm-hole wants sloping out, 
von will have to unpiek the whole 
of the sleeve, because the alteration 
in the arm-hole changes the position 
in which the sleeve is set. This 
You need only cutting out of the arm-hole is a good 
take out the top bit of trouble, but it is worth while, 
of the sleeve, tf as a blouse which is too tight in 
the blouse needs this place always drags across the 
lifting on thé bust and Inoks very horrid indeed. 

shoulder, ; : 

If it comes to choosing between 
a ready-made blouse which: is rather too big for you, 
or one which is too small, always have the big one. 
It is very easy to take up o bit here and there, but 
it is never wise to risk having ready-made things 
which are tight ir the first place, as the materials 
of them are so apt to shrink and they often become 
useless atter tho first washing. 

My article in this week’s Tous NotEs tells you 
how to make an Easter frock. 

Your respectful friend, 
Tue Littie DressAKER, 


Take in the collar live (hés af it 
ts too large at the dep, 


‘, 


Liagram 3. 


Bake in a quick oven for 


TIPS FOR EASTER TRAVELLERS. 
For a long journey tako a pair of thin slippers, 
which can easily be put on, snd will give immense 
rest to the feet. 


Ir your hat is irksome to you, take it off, and 
wear instead a motor veil, which will keep the hair 
tidy and yet permit one to rest the head. 


Don’t brag that you never have any bag in the 
carriage but put all luggage in the van. A hand- 
bag is a necessity on long journeys. It will add 
much to your comfort to havo a towel, sponge, and 
soap of your own, & bottle of eau de Cologne, 
and a clothes brush, with you, to say nothing 
of a pair of shoes and an air cushion, 


Conducted by Isobel 


WEEK ENDING 
Marcu 29, 1915. 


HOME HINTS. | 


When Boiling Green Vegetables in Hard Water, 
Put a teaspoonful of carbonate of potash in 
the water to kcep them a good colour, 


To Keep Brass Bright. 
After cleaning, rub with a cloth smeared with 
vascline, and polish with a dry cloth. 


To Clean a Greasy Hearth. 
Rub with dry hearthstone and then rush 
off. This will remove all grease. 


To Destroy Green Fly. 

Put a tablespoonful of paraffin in a yal of 
water and pour it over the rose-bushes very genth, 
This will completely destroy the green fly. , 


When Cooking Tinned Green Peas, 

Place a few sprigs of green mint with the pena 
in a saucepan and half a saltspoonful cach of sait 
and sugar. 


When Cooking Lamb, 
Recollect that it requires a longer time yer 
und than mutton. (This applies whether it I 

nglish or frozen meat.) 


When Making Mint Sauce, 

Pour two tablespoonfuls of boiling water 
over the mint and sugar ten minutes before addiny 
the vinegar. This brings out the flavour of t!c 
mint. 

To Clean Straw Hats, 

Mix a dessertspoonful of sulphur to a pa:'e 
with the juice of a irmon. Apply to the straw 
with a brush, rubbing well into the hat. Wash «il 
with cold water and allow to dry. 


To Clean White Marble. 

Mix together two ounces of common wishing 
soda, one ounce of powdered pumice, and ous 
ounce of finely powered chalk, Make into a pasic 
with cold water, and rub well into the mar)le. 
The stains will then disappear. 


To Clean Tennis Balls. 

Dissolve a cake of pipeclay in as much boiling 
water as it will absorb. When dissolved, stir into it 
half a tallow candle, melted. Allow to cool, 
Remove all dirt from the balls by brushing with a 
stiff brush. Then take a lump of the pipecliy 
nixture and mix it to the consistency of cream wit!: 
cold water. Apply to the balls with a sponge 
brush. 


Seven Uses for Common Sait. 


~ Tea Stans can be removed from cups «dl 
saucers by rubbing with damp salt. 


A Sroonrur. added to starch prevents the 
iron from clicking. 

A TrasroonFtt of salt put into the how! of a 
paraffin lamp makes it give a brighter light. 


A Littie Trrown on a fire will immedist:!y 
lowcr the flame. 


Apprp To A Paw or Water it helps t 
extinguish a fire. 


To BremMove Isk Stans FROM LINry, cover 
with salt and moisten with milk 


A WraW Sorvtion oF Sart axp Water mikes 
an excellent gargle for a sore throat. 
TS 


KEPT ALIVE BY OXYGEN. 


Comptetely Col!lanseo ane Unconscious. 
A Baby’s Miraculous Cure by 
DR. CASSELL’S TABLETS. 


Mrs. Osborn, who lives at 63 Burlington Rox4 
Fulham, London, S.W., says“ My little boy : 
when six weeks old, suddenly attacked by sever 
sickness and diarrhoea, followed by complete coll:ip-" 
and loss of consciousness, and was admitted! ' 
hospital in this condition. He was kept alive te 
fivo days by oxygen, and on partial recovery \ 
sent home owing to fever, and then the Arouhl: 
(consumption of the bowels) broke out again. diss 
was treated at many well-known hospitals, but 6! 
no good lasting results, until wo gavo him !'. 
Cassell’s Tablets, and then almost at once he bez" 
to eat hetter and put on flesh, and now to-day he 
a fine, healthy, sturdy boy.” Dr. Cassell’s ‘ih: 

will cure nerve and organic weakness, digestive aml 
kidney troubles, and all discascs arising from wit‘(!'* 
diseases in children or adults. Prices 10 d., Is. 134 
and 2s, 9d. at all chemists. A free sample hox cet 
on receipt of 2d. for postage, etc., to Dr. Cassell 

Co. Ltd., 418 Chester Road, Manchester. 


Any reader who sends us an acceptable paragraph or hint for this page will receive a handsome pair of Scissors. 


WEEK ENDING, 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement, 


Marc 29, 1913. 


FRE SEND Now. NOW. 


This wonderful erecta -giving, poly. building Battery Belt has restored the 
failing powers and diminishing vigour of thousands of debilitated men 
and women at home and abroad. Yet it docs uot bother you a bit and oceupies no 
more space than the illustration shows. You can walk, ride, jump or run with it 
on. You can leave it off when cured, or wear it for years if you wish. It stands 
any test known to science. In every Belt are up to 100 ‘complete Electricity 
generating cells. (Pulvermacher Patents—made in 
our own Factory). Its non-shocking continuous 
current penetrates to the remotest tissues and nerves, 
from the very first moment, filling the 
weak with glorious New Life. Force, 
Vigour and Energy. It reawakens €. 
every form of debilitated tissue to 
instant activity, soothes pain, tones 
up the nervous system, accelerates 
circulation and promotes respira- 
tion, digestion, assimilation, 
sceretion and excretion. 


TO PROVE THIS WE ARE OFFER- 

INCAS ASPECIALINDUCEMENT 

1,000 6-CU.NEA COURSES OF 

CURATIVE HYCIENIC MEDI-CULTURE 
FREE OF CHARCE. 


T» all sufferers from VITAL or 
FUNCTIONAL 


Rubber Heels 


offer you the best and longest service of any 

rubber heels. They save your boot-leather, they 

save your nerves, they wear evenly, do. not split 

or break, do not skid or come off, and you can 

buy them in Black, Brown, or Grey rubber— 
in many shapes and sizes. 


Wood-Milnes give hard and rutty roads the spring and feel of turf, 
Wood-Milnes absorb the jar, reduce fatigue, save headaches, 
add length of days to footwear and to you. Being made from 
the finest rubber, they are the most resilient of all: because 
lasting longer than others, they are the most economical. 


3 FAVOURITE - 
WCOD - MILNES | ‘ARMY /STAR 


PWOODKMILN EPA, 


CLUB-PAD. 
Ladies’ - 4\d. 
’Gent’s - Gid, 


PEPSIA, FEMALE COMPLAL S, ete. ; 
iu fact every weak man or woman who 
has tried drugs and medicines in vain, 


Pulvermacher Method of in- 
tro: ion & continuous current of 
Me Elo pilectricity inte the Maman : r Hess 
ree hae hed Or general weakness, or from any of the 
py the. leading phyaiclan of Nise laliments described in this ansouncement, 

‘ should write to-day (merely sc* tin 
of the Royal College of Physicians of y , a 
London, scores of Standard Medical | and address) for this valuable 30-day nance: 


Every reader of “Pearson's Weekly” wlio 
suffers from diminishing strength, functional 


| WOOD-MILNE 
| 
I 


ks, Physicians to Royalty, both b WOOD-MILNE 
Works, Physicians valty, ment Offer, which will reach you by return, 
of Europe, many learned Scientine |together with a \ copy, of the latest edition of SPECIAL. ARMY STAR 
Societies, and also by thousands of |cur **Health Guide" Book on Curative Elec- Th 
evide parents Tals overwhelming tricity, explaining thew you may cure yourself The e 
cridencs ‘should c,eyinoe even. the = restore your anes peerers without Best Heel World-Famed 
Strength fies in ‘the Polvermacher resorting to drugs. n't delay. 
Method cf Curative Biectricity. Made. Heel, 

INSTITUTE L i! Ladies’ 10 Ladies’ ... 6d. 
Address: PULVERMACHER IN td., Til = Gent's 13 Gent's 9d. 
50 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, | net batt ve? quite 
Open Daily from 9 to 6, Marien 1818. 


Zen DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


geeenere were: || HM. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


A, care cnane GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


write fer Pree Art’ cn on 1S THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER 
Special Offer, Rider Agents wanted, is made to the Readers of Peaison’s 
CYCLE Weekly, 29/3)15, 


On receipt of P, o. i 
we will forward DIR. 7 5/6 
FROM OUR LOOMS ton our iro 
one of our pete 
SEAM REVER. 


LESS W 
SIBLE HALF-GUINEA 


suitable for Drawing-Room, Dining-Room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely bordered in 30 different 
gs 4 Deanne a and fashionable self. shades of Crimson, Greens, Blues and Art Colourings 


to suit ments, and 
ENOUGH: TO OVEN ANY ORDINARY RUGS GIVEN 
AWAY. 


WHAT WAR 
MEANS. 


Do net fail to read this 
Vivid article from the pen of 


(Reed) 


‘‘ Linesman ”’ 


in the War Number cf tho 


ROVAL 
MAGAZINE. 


Now Selling, 4d 


D ROOM. These yaaa will be 
bey out as Benge with 


FREE RUG, SS 


made of material weit to wool, and being a 
speciality of our own, can only be obtained 
direct from our looms, thus saving the pur- 
chaser all aoe ap ae 

OVE LD DURING THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS. Money willingly re- 
turned if not approved. Thousands of Repeat 
Orders and Unsolicited Testimonials received, 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 
With every Carpet we shall 
ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY a 
very handsome Rug to 
match, or we will send 
TWO CARPETS & 
TWO RUGS for 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 
and when writing to Advertisers 
mention “Pearson’s Weekly.” 


166,000 MILES, 

ON A BIKE SUPPLIED BY MI 
@end for sworn proof of this 
amazing record. It will show % 


Froduce perfect Lawns, “Golf 


reens, Tennis Courts and 67 Lewin Red. Streataum Com..8,W., May 10th, TESTIMONIALS. — iN 
esas Mra. Margary writes :—“ Wili be obliged by Mesers. 1 EMIER, | {7 
Bowling Greens if Hod Poss Lees sending her another Pru: , Ua Belvir Road. Conivitie, Le'ceater, May th. RWIFT, ete supplied from Ki] 
ntial Brussele! ‘arpet a id /e monthly, yasnia 
80LD BY att IRONMONGERS. enclosed. 11.6." Mra, M stat have bad | your Prudential Brusselette Carpets and Rng, depo:it required before 1 WW) > 
Ple. several of these carpets during the last sixteen amount 106 enclosed, The last we had from you despatch @ machine on 
‘ase write for List No. 75. years, and have been very weil plaascd with them.” | has been in wear twelve years.” ten days’ appro: 


Money returned if not aatistied. Wri 
for Lists, queer Thousands 
Testimonials, 


THOMAS GREEN & SOW Ltd., 
Fowo O'BRIEN. Lo. \ 
CYCLE DEALER 


Ironwork ; 
New wor = a ag 
Southwark Street, London, 8.E. 


alaxy Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs,Embroidered Linen, and 
gotta Bedspreads, Qui nites. Table Linens, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Lin: loums, Blanko:s, 
Curtains, &c., Post st Free, if when writing you mention Parson's Week'y, 293.13, Addrcss— 


F. HODGSON 8 SONS iayoxtNu2eirercnancs WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 
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EASTER GREETINGS. 

[ve just been having a last look through the 
pages of this number before passing them for press, 
and I can’t help fecling a certain amount _of 
pleasurable pride in the good things with which 
the issue is packed. 

I suppose few editorial cffices get such a mass 
of material to pick and choose from as does 
Pearscn’s Weekly, and I have been told that I am 
the hardest editor in London to please. ‘That 
may be so, but I have always made it a rule—never 
to be broken under any circumstances—that 
no trouble, pains, nor expense are too much or 
too great in order to get the very finest articles 
and stories that are to be had for what I consider 
to be the foremost paper of its kind. 

I hope all my readers will have a very enjoyable 
Easter holiday, and that the reading of this Easter 
number will provide you with some happy hours. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

I cer letters—hundreds of them—from readers 
who are eager to become the possessors of our 
famous penknives, but the following is the first 
letter I have actually had from a penknife. 
Scratched in shaky characters on a piece of bark 
it runs as follows: 

“Of my early days I will say nothing. Bearin 
the name of Pearscn’s Weekly, I am a Sheffiel 
‘ blade,’ and entercd the employment of my present 
owner some seven or eight years ago. During that 
time I have never had a Bank Holiday, and have 
never eyen asked for one. It is ‘ grinding’ work 
I have to go through, 60 much so, in fact, that I have 
worked myself very thin, in the interests of my owner. 

“He says he has one big fault to find with me— 
I am growing too ‘ pointed,’ for his liking, and 
will never really ‘shut up’ when he wants me 
to. Perhaps I ought to say that he is in need of a 
substitute to fill my place, ard when he can find 
one I am going to apply for an old age persion. 
I am, yours, A. PockEt-NYFE.”"—— 

Well, A Pocket-Nyrx, it would be absurd for 
me to send you a brother knife for using your 
letter on this page, but I'll do better than that. 
I will send your owner one, and you can promptly 
apply to be allowed to take your well-earned rest, 
away from the weary toils and cares of the average 
waisteoat pocket. May you live long to enjoy your 
old age pension. 

INSURANCE STORIBS. 

A WEEK or so ago ] printed a good story about 
the Insurance Act, sat, asked my readers to send 
along any more they had heard. There was quite 
a rush to earn the five penknives I offered, and most 
of the stories were excellent. Here are oneor two: 

“The new doctor had arrived in the village 
and had put up the usual brass plate on which 
was printed his name and degree. Two of the 
villagers were discussing him the next day, and 
one was considerably puzzled by the letters 
‘M.B.’ (Bachelor of Medicine) on the plate, but 
the other readily came to his rescuc. 

*** Why, it’s from th’ Insurance Act. That brass 
thing’s his panel, and th’ letters mean ‘ Maternity 
Benefits.’ ” 

A. B. Se 

AxoTuEr reader wrote: “A chemist on re- 
ceiving a certain doctor's prescriptions for medicine 
tor his State Insurance patients was rather puzzled 
to find the letters A.B.S. in neat print at the foot 
of each Freee on As the chemist did not 
understand what the letters represented, he dec.ded 
tu ring the doctor up on the telephone and ask | im. 

‘Imagine his surprise when a tired voice fame 
floating over the wire, saying, ‘Any Bloouing 
Stuf.’ ” 

RESULT OF INSURANCE 


: STORY COMPETITION. 
Tue following were the senders of the five best 


stories, and the prizes of penknives have been 
thus awarded: A. Haworth, 15 Eastwood Street, 
Blackburn ; R. Hinchliffe, Belvoir Gardens, Halifax, 
Yorks; F, Jones, 179 Water Street, Manchester ; 
J. Sabine, 10 King’s Avenue, Old Trafford, Man- 
chester ; T. P. Old, 44 Trimdon Street, Sunderland. 
HOME CINEMATOGRAPH COMPETITION: 

Tux result of this contest will appear in next 
week's issue. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


THANKS FROM SCOTLAND. 


A. B. has won a silver watch in one of our recent 


contests, and A. B. announces his good fortune as 
follows : 


“This day the postic made a rackct, 
‘ An’ haunded me a nice wee packet 
I nearly jumpit oot ma jacket 
Wi sic a fricht. 
‘Here,’ says he, ‘ ye’d better tak’ it, 
It's yours a’ richt.’ 
“The parcel opened—lyin’ there 
I saw a thing that made me stare, 
A sparklin’, rich, metallic glare, 
A ailler watch. 
I'll drink yer health—it’s only fair— 
In guid auld Scotch.” —— 

Thank'you, A. B. If you haven't a corkscrew 
handy the next best thing to remove the cork from 
the whisky bottle is a penknife. The aforesaid 
penknife—one of Pcarson’s best—is hurrying up 
to Glasgow as fast as the Post Office can take it. 
WHAT PRICE YOUR PACE? 

Tere is a well-known retort, “What price 
your face?” when two people are hurling per- 
sonalities at one another. Pxiz puts a different 
meaning on the phrase, however. He writes, 
“T am very much like a well-known politician 
in appearance, so much s0, in fact, that when I had 


my photograph taken recentl the photographer 
remarked upon it. Afterwards he wrote to me 
and offered me £5 if I would allow him to use my 


photograph and sell it as that of the well-known 
litician. I have refused to bargain, becausc 
don’t think it would be playing the game. Do 
you agree with mo ?”—— 

Most cortainly I do, Pu1z. If you had consented 
to the photographer's ei spere: you would have 
become a party to what is nothing more or less 
than a fraud “As far as I know, too, if the photo- 
grapher had carried out his gener he would cer- 
tainly have rendered himself liable to prosecution 
for infringement of copyright. After all is said 
and donc, I think a man ought to have a right 
to his own face. 

A TUNNEL APPAIR. 

“T wayt you to eettle a little matter of railwa 
etiquette,” writes R. H. “I was in a third. 
class smoker the other day, and the compartment 
contaified three engaged couples. We entered 
rather a long tunnel, and about half-way through it 
some brute (I can call kim nothing else) struck a 
match, ostensibly to light his pipe. Now, don't 
you think that it was a gross breach of railway 
tunnel etiquette, to say the least ?””-—- 

It depends, I think, upon the point of view, 
R. H., though I must say that it was hardly a 
tactful thing to do. If; howevor, you were the 
one who struck the match you have nothing to 
nape about, for you had a free pantomime, the 

un of which should have kept you amused for the 
rest of the journey. If, however, you were one 
of the happy six, as I suspect you were, then you 
havo my hearty sympathy, and I cannot too 
vigotuusly protest against the utter want of thought 
displayed hy the one who struck the match. 

‘37m SHY, MARY ELLEN, 'M SHY." 

Mary KLLEN makes a confession. “I am very 
shy,” writes she. “I have just turned ninetcon 
and I have never yet ‘walked out’ with a young 
man, nor do I feel that I ever shall do. Whenever 
I am introduced to a young man I go very red, 
and can only manage to say ‘Pleased to meet 
you.’ No young man is likely to fall in love with 
a girl who is always blushing, is ho? But I have 
a horror of becoming an old maid, and I am sure 
that if you know of a cure of blushing you will tell 
me of it. Please don't laugh at me just because 
I am young and a girl.” —— 

I never laugh at young people, Many Exes. 
But you make a great mistake in your letter. 
All men like shy girls, far more in fact than they 
like any other type of girl. The blushing young 
lady is becoming scarccr every day, and the rarer 
they become the more they are sought after and 
the more lovely they appear in the sight of mere 
man. Don't you worry about being an old maid, 
Mary Exten. You will never do that so lung as 
you blush as prettily as I am sure you do. 


“KNOWLEDGE TESTS"! IN BOOK FORM. 

It will interest readers to know that our Know- 
ledge Tests can now be obtained in book form at 
ls, under the title of ‘‘ Everyday Phrases 
Explained.” This unique book contains a large 
number of curious words and phrases in popular 
use, together with their meanings and origins, 

Don't be without a copy. 


WERK ENDING 
Marca 29, 1913. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 
1. All answere or atvempts wust be WiilleD on post 
to the Editor, Peursun's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
2. You may take part in any number of these footline 
competitions, but your reply to each must be vritten ca 


e soberate postcard. , 

8. Each postcard must bear the usual signature of the 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses way not be 
typewritten or printed. 

4, Each competitor must give hie or her real ecdress. 
Uniess thia condition is complied with, the c:.mpctitor 
forfeits his or ber right to & prize. 

6. Mark each postcard with the name of the ccmputi- 
yon or which Ri intended in the top left-hand corner. 

ou will find this name in the announcement of the 
competition in the footline. Provided these conditicua 
ere fulfilled all the postcards may sent in cre 
envelope mar “Postcard? in the top Ilcft-laud 
corner, but cach postcard must bear the full nme ccd 
address of the eender. . 

6. All attempts must arrive oct Jater thin 17 y 


April Ist. f . 

7. Bach ¢o tition will be judged separately, und 
the prizes, nnouncea in the footlines, will be 
awarded to the efforts considered the best. ; 

8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize will 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifte, the prizes 
will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


Le 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling _as_8 assenger in any purt 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of clatas in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


INSURANCE. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 
(For terms sec 


£100 RAILWAY 
CYCLING 
below.) 


£100 AEROPLANE 


505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 


including three of £2,000 andone of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims vt 
£1,000 cach—not for one only. £1,000 speciully sericea 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUAKANTEE COK- 
PORATION, LIMILED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Londou, 
E.C.. to whom notices of claim, under the following conditivns, 
must be scout within sevon days to the above address. 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the 

legal representative of any person kille! ly 

¢ 4 ,OGO au accident in Great Britain or Ireland to the 

passenger truin in which the deceased! was 

travelling as a passenger (iucluding post-office servat sis 

ruilway sortiug vana), aud who, at the time of such acciicut, 

had in his, or Ler, possess:on, the Insurance Conpon on tina 

e, or the paper in which it 13, with his, or her, usual sijcut- 

ure, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the tout 

‘This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, sv Iury 
the coupon is signed. ; 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said eum shall bo paid t. the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death rest 
from such eccident within three calendar monthe thercafier, 
avd that notice of the accident be given within sere diye 
of its occurrence. ; 

Tu the erent of a person, not being a riilwir 
g 106 Eee on duty, nora suicide, nur engaged i au 
lege 


ag 


dact, having the current number of Por ‘« 

W eekly on him, or her, at the time of bene Line! 

by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, although ws ty 

on arcdenttoany tram in which he, or she, way be trave.ti 2 va 

a passenger, the legal a hl of the deceased will recesve 

the sum of ONE HUNDRtD POUNDS, whether the coupou 

be sigued or not, provided notice in every case be given tu THe 

OckaN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTFR Corroration, Diarere, 

36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days fiom 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represcn- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident white 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the timo of 
such accident had in his, or ber, possession, the Insursies 
Coupon on this page, or the paper i which it is, with hi-, oc 
her, usual signature, written iu ink or pencil, on the syuce 

rovisedat the foot,and that death occurred within tweuts tour 
Pours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident tv 
the said Corporation at above address within three days uf 14 
occurrence. This paper may bo left at his, or her, place of 
abode, so long as the coupon is sizned. 


One Hu ed Pounds wi!! be paid to the legal repres uta 
tive of anyove dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kinsdomlya 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs withia twenty 


four hours from the receipt of the injuries, thut he (0 
shull prior to the accideut have signed this Coupon-Lossirai 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she} aiels 
notat the time be on the aeroy lane nor engaged iu uerouait 4 
endtbut notice of the accident bo given to the Corporat-u 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essenco of the centrac’. 

This insurance holds good for the current weck of iesiue cn.s, 
and eutitles the holder to the bencfit of, and is euljectto t! 
conditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarantce 
Company, Limited, Act,” 1290, Kisks Nos, 2and:i, 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pi: 
ment ofa Prem um under Sect. 35 of the Act, A Print ot tha 
Actcan be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the aurl 
corporation. No person cin recover on more than one Coupole 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respoct of the sume risk. 

Subscribers who have duly paid a twelvomonths su)- 
ecription for PEARSON'S wEEKLY in advance to Siveie 
newsagent, or to the Publisher, need not, during the po’ to 
covered by their sa! nm, sign the coupon, or carry 
the paper on their person. It is ouly nec:ssar totorward 

isher of the paper. 
a ertiticate will be 


Avellable trom 9 a.m. Thursday, March 29th, 1913. 
ca:il 9 a.m. Monday, March 31st. 1913. 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is USED 


WEEK ENDING 
Marc 29, 1913. 


‘what the Bakers Want 


The Case For the Strikers. 
By A SLAVE OF THE BAKEHOUSE. 


“Tis work was in an underground bakehouse, 
gil /e was there for about NINETEEN hours a day.” 


Tis sentence recently appeared in a Times 
rypert of a coroner’s inquest on a baker named 
Galley. Commenting on the case the Editor 
it the Bakers’ Recorp, which is the organ of the 
better class of master bakers, wrote : 

~ This is only one instance of the overwork which 
Jas Leen given the light of publicity, but there are 
hundreds of similar character which will never 
nel chronicling in type unless death ensues.” 

by the time you are reading this article the 
tieatened strike of bakers may be in full swing. 
I: .vu live in London it is quite possible that you 
rv suffer a little personal inconvenience as a 
y-ult. But if you only consider the matter from 
« ytnely selfish point of view you will see that, 
ti Ue sake of your own health, you have a personal 
interest in hoping that the conditions of working 
iakers may be improved. And the better class 
«t masters will join you in this wish ; for a good 
nny tims have already conceded the demands 
ci the men. 

Flying Flour Makes Them Cough. 

.» man who makes your bread is in many 
u-jects the worst treated worker in the com- 
munity. His hours can only be compared to those 
ilut prevail in the sweated tailoring and allied 
t.ules. Only a comparatively small section of 
ile men are properly organised, and more than 
seven out of every ten of these work considerably 
wore than sixty hours a week. 

(t the unorganised, nine out of ten work longer 
lours for smaller pay, while one hundred unorga- 
rsed men, whose cases were recently investigated 
«1 Manchester, were found to be working between 
crhty and ninety hougpa -week. 

Lut it is not only the long hours that make 
nictched the life of the baker. There is the atmo- 
‘phere in which he is compelled to spend these 
lvg hours. The temperature of the average 
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bakehouse rarely sinks below 80 degrees, while 
the actual process of kneading the flour is itself 
destructive to health, for the constant clouds of 
flour dust are inhaled by the worker. You will 
rarely meet @ baker who is not afflicted with a 
chronic cough. 

In 1904 an Act of Parliament was passed of which 
the avowed object was to stamp out the under- 
ground bakehouse. But, in spite of this, there are 
to-day more than thirteen hundred registered 
underground bakehouses in London alone. The 
Act, you see, referred only to the building of new 
underground bakehouses—the old oncs were 
allowed to remain. 

There have been other Acts which compelled 
employers to whitewash their bakeries and kcep 
them generally clean. So far so good, but the 
long hours and night work, and the consequent 
ill-health of the workers, is an even greater menace 
to public safety than a dirty bakehouse. 

hey Sleep on Their Dough Troughs. 

Moreover, it is no uncommon thing for workers 
to spend the few hours between their shifts sleeping 
in the bakehouse itself—on the dough troughs. 
True, this is against the law—it is one of the very 
few unhealthy practices in connection with bread- 
making that the law does forbid—but it is done. 
And the reason it is done is that the hours of rest 
are often so few that the worker is too exhausted 
to make the journey to and from his lodgings. 

The present demand of the unions is for a fifty- 
four-hour week, and a wage of thirty shillings a 
week for employers in shops, and thirty-two 
shillings for the factory workers. 

It is doubtful, however, whether a permanent 
settlement will result. Voluntary settlements, 
without any strike, have been tried in the t. 
In many cases the unions and the masters have 
arranged matters in a friendly manner, only to 
find their agreement useless, because both masters 
and men were defeated by the blacklegs in their 
respective classes. 

There were such a lot of blackleg masters, who 
would not stand in with the others, and such a 
lot of blackleg men to work for the blackleg masters. 
And those who honestly tried to improve the con- 
ditions of the trade were compelled to give in. The 
position is much the same to-day, 
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A MERRY MAYOR. 

Tue little French town of Duy has just elected 
the quaintest mayor on record. 

Up till a month ago he was merely a local tramp, 
famous in the neighbourhood for his witty tongue. 
Then a band of jokers nominated him for the vacant 
office of mayor, paying the expenses among them. 

The election campaign was fast and furious. 
Among the inducements vl.red by the ragged 
candidate to the tickled electors were the scrvices 
of a permanent choral band of tramps and a town 
cat-hunt once a week at midnight, with rewards 
for the greatest number of skins captured. There 
were also to be open-air piano recitals daily for 
the spiritual refreshment of his old colleagues 
as they passed through the town. 

The waggish candidate usually ended his meetings, 
which were crowded, by passing round his battered 
top-hat (lined with paper for the greater safety of 
the contents), and swore on the honour of a French 
tramp that those who contributed gold would, 
after his election, have gold plates affixed to their 
houses conveying the thanks of the French 
nation. 

Perhaps it was the announcement that any 
townsman who paid his rates to the mayor per- 
sonally would be let off one-half that brought 
him triumphantly to the head of the poll. 

The local council has resigned, and the matter 
is in the hands of the Paris authorities. The 
new mayor, Gerome Dubois, has announced 
definitely that he means to stay mayor even if he 
has to be mayor, council, and electors all in one. 


NOT UPSET AT ALL. 

An Irishman had a habit of walking in a grave- 
yard about twelve o'clock at night. Some boys 
of the neighbourhood planned to so dig and conceal 
a@ grave that the Irishman would fall into it. 
Another lad was to dress himself in a shect to 
scare Pat. The night arrived. The Irishman 
took his customary walk, and fell into the hole 
prepared for him. 

A boy, in a white sheet, arose and said, in a 
sepulchral voice, ‘What are you doing in my 
grave?” 

“ What are you doin’ out of it?” Mile replied. 


A straight talk to 
Skin Sufferers 


For eczema of arms or legs 
you must use Antexema, 


Antexema clears your skin of 
all spots or blemishes, 


To be thoroughly and permanently 
cured you must use Antexema. To try 
anything else is to waste time and money. 
You will only be disappointed and exas- 
perated by your failure to get cured, and 
will at last be forced to come round to 
Antexema. ‘That really will cure you. 
This famous remedy is quite different 
from everything else. Antexema is not a 
quack nostrum, but the unique discovery 
of a physician, and every bottle is skil- 
fully made up in our own laboratory from 
his original prescription. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that doctors use Antexema in 
their own practice, and that nurses 
recommend it so highly that peasant and 
peer alike enthusiastically praise it. 

Antexema gives immediate relief how- 
ever terrible the itching, inflammation, 
and burning pain. It works like magic, 
even in the worst cases, and the great 
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point about an Antexema cure is that 
the trouble does not recur again. You 
are cured to stay cured. The first touch 
of Antexema stops the progress of your 
skin illness, and new and healthy spot- 
less skin begins to grow. Antexema may 
be used with perfect confidence of a 
complete cure for baby skin troubles, bad 
hands, bad legs, blackheads, chaps, 
chilblains, eczema, pimples, rashes, scalp 
troubles, and every irritated, tender, or 
blotchy condition of the skin. 

W. D., of Llandyssel, says that “half a 
small bottle of Antexema was quite cnough 
to cure my hand of chronic eczema, after 
I had suffered for six weeks.” Why not 
begin your cure at once ? 


Do your duty to your skin and get Antexema to-day. 
Supplied by all chemists and stores everywhere. Alsoor 
Boots’ Cash Chemists, Army & Navy, Civil Service 
Stores, Harrod’s, Selfridge’s, Whiteley’s, Parke’s, 
Taylor's, and Lewis & Burrow’s, at 1s. 14d. and 3s. g@. 
per bottle, or post free, in plain wrapper, 18. 3d. and as. 9d., 
from Antexema, Castle laboratory, London, N.W. Also 
in India, Australasia, Canada, Africa, and Europes 


this Form ~<« 


Get Antexema Free Trial at once 


To Antexema, Castte Lasoratory, Lonpox, N.W. . : 
Please send booklet, “Skin Troubles,” for which I enclose three penny stamps, also Free Trial 
of Antexema and Antexema Soap, the famous skin soap. 


NAME ...... 
ADDRESS: sesisisscasesssnssavsascnses 
** Pearson’s Weekly,”’ 29/3/13. 


For eruptions nothing can 
compare with Antexema. 


For every baby skin trouble 
you must use Antexema, 
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JNDIVIDED FIRST PRIZES. 


0 * Answers” Undivided First Prize. 
“Half Brick—Bagpipe-learner’s Honorarium.” 


nu yive me an opportunity to obtain A FORTUNE FOR YOU as 
dc i: for so many others ? The splendid wins so frequently 
hn, my advertisements include the BIGGEST ever obtained 
/ sol..tionist, and are ample proof that the lines | supply are 
"LY the kind the judges require. 


ug “ Answers” Undivided First Prize. 
“YU “ Wonderful—Wireless Telegraphy's Leap.” 


i have so often done before | shall most certainly do again, 
re is no reason why YOU should not have one of my next 
1s to pull off an enormous cash prize. Mark well that | give 
‘ticulars of these prizes. Anybody can say they have obtained 
» or more, but it is a very, very different thing to giving full 
it <astdo. 


a 00 *“ Weekly Dispatch,” February 9th, 1913. 
Bad “A Good Conscience —Austere Dictator Ever.” 


ihe Record-Holder for Big Wins is the manwhose solutions get the 
(cst prizes, and you can see for yourself who thatis. Send mean 
-der TO-DAY—whilst lamin the winning vein. 


TERMS for all Solutions: @ for ls. 


NIZE WIN RIEG SPECIALS (similar to my £350 and £500 Winners), 
- for 1s. a 8 for 3s. . Monthly Terms: 2 weekly, 3s.; 4 weekly, 
ee weekly, 8s.; 8 weekly, 10s, Enclose sufficient stamped addresses. 
10 per cent. commission on prizes over £1, 


F. FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Rd., Peckham. 


SOLUTIONS. 
Middles,” “Heads and Tails,” &c 
“d noduplicates. Trial: Two Specials 64., or 


Neck for four weeks 36, eight weeks 6.6, 
veehs 10, 


‘Natt, 60 Stapleton Rd., Upper Tooting,S.W. 


The Statue That 
Came to Life. 


BY 
Mrs. Justin Huntly McCarthy. 
In the APRIL 


NOVEL 


MAGAZINE. 
4id. 


iL EVER for all bee) renin 
guaran not dup- 

we ‘NNING licated. One aot 
sai man otherprizesre- 
LUTIONS cently. No‘ school- 
mmonplaces.” Four for 1/-, 

‘. Enclose stamped addresses. 


Johnston, 87 Fargate, Sheffield NOW SELLING ‘ae nai 


“he Competitors’ Mutual Society 


Has a reputation to be protid of. Over 2,000 Premier Prizes, 
ae and a total of 17,113 reported Dy members during 1912; 
>, 73 per cent. of 3 months aud upward members won, and we 
prove our assertions in the * Prize- Winners’ Chronicle,” sent tree. 
. Finals, Heads or Tails, 
Sallies, Middles, Bullcts, 
Triangles, etc., evolved 
by our Staff are first cri- 
ticised, andunlesshaving 
a Winning Chance are 
not sent out. Every 
day of the week we 
receive spontaneous 
letters of thanks from 
delighted winners. 


‘PUTATION WITHOUT BLEMISH BEATS BOUNCE ! 


\ have the services of CLEVER COMPETI- 
)N EXPERTS, all of proved ability and First- 
Winners. It is the cleverest staff that has ever 
sot Logether in the ee ot ei edit and 
‘head we have A R ESIDENT EXPERT 
receipt of £200 a ae We pay our stuff 
we can afford to, our wins are so many and our 
wssions big. The efforts we send out are the 


-ST BRILLIANT BRAINS CAN EVOLVE! 


9 =| 2350 .. .. « .. WON ONCE 
2QK AT - 300 WON FOUR TIMES. 
MESE - =| £250... ... WON TEN TIMES. 
INS one | 2100 “WON THIRTEEN TIMES. 
JINS - = - £5 to £50 won Hundreds of Times. 


‘i@ tember has won over 100 prizes, another 39, scores over 12. 


CHARGE WHATEVER FOR EFFORTS. YOU PAY US ONLY WHEN YOU WIN. 
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FREE MIDDLES, erc. 


7 re. . 
SEND T ask you to text “A. Keylock Middle ” 
or yourseit—to “try before you buy. 
THE Tknow what Keylock efforts have done, 
COUPON und are doiny. for bundreds of com- 
atitors—and I know IJ 
FOR 2 ee te ram, Can cae 
FREE miss au oppurtunity of 
£100 to £300 for nothing, so fill up 
Rees the coupon to-day and take the first 


step towards succes:. 


ein do the 
afford to 


winning from 


To Mr. C Reyrock, 
The Comprarries Wigan. Sotru Street, Wenn, 
Please send me Two FREE rial Ettorts for = . 
and pamphlet full of testinmuials Grae. amd dl tren clients who lave 


lose stiraped adkdeess cad agree to pay vor Se. in the 


won with your aid. J on 
£1 if a win results, 
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WEAK MBN, <end for ny tee Rooks, VRER. - 
ar. George, 23 Hi igh Strect, GutesheatunTyne, 


“HOW TO PRESERVE STRENGTH 
AND RETAIN THE POWERS. aye ny have 
wrecked your pernee by OVE RWORK © y, 
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Eb Nortons30 & 0) Gh 


sensible advice, or will prove so intere sting and instruc: 
tive to those who desire to resture the failing Vital 
Energies and Powers. Sent ina plain ~valed envelope 


to any address on receipt of Four Penny Stamp-. 


MAGNIFICENT MOUSTACH sis) 
Addreas—Charles Gordon, No. % Gordonhuline Dis: | torced by © Hirau-Vitalite.’ ‘Bott CRABB terest 
pensary, Bradford, Yurks. sCoparignt ‘ direction. spout free, i 
—— = Lane, Londen, 
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MA: ATE.—The Clarence Boarding Estallish 
ment, roa Veplenade, @iifteny Unique pr m, BLUSHING CURED... Doctor's famous reuse 
facing Oval Excellent het compen ts ia, Heavies aval: AL Stevens Box 2, 7) Back 


moderate terms. Apply Matty 


FUN FOR SIXPENCE... Ventriloquist’s Dowie 


EVERYTHING SENT PRIVATELY on 


approval, then if satistied you pay months Hing, Theat: ts remf ss s invisible, astonishe« 
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Colebrook: House, Finsbury I ark, Lon N. 
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WITTY WISDOM: Tuer selnt 


SOLUTIONS.- MIDDLES. BULLETS ae Ga. statap. Ie > comission on wins 
ciality. Twofortd. Stamp, Nodup. specimen tite. | pyeevetyy 5 Luve Lane Tersoce, 1am 
—Evolvo, Avon Villa, Warwick. | 


- FILLING FOUNTAIN PENS. 


STAMMERING cuRED Home. cored Slinple ane 
myself. Iocan cure y Foes ine ELE. Baroy dif tag revel “pi 
3 Albert Revi ) Biri 


Rich Etoneen barrel 7 inches long, fitted ltet, Goll: 
GUARANTEED 5 YEARS! plated nib; tls horse 7 two seconds! 


The Countess of Wir [sea encloses P.O. 18 f " Pen. M. G. Powell. E-a., writes “Tt 
equals any other tan lw.t'* wlivde Fey. * Fou Y more ‘Sillrites’, lke ‘his as weil 
asauything Dh tred, 


Testimonials and Catalogue, 1,000 Bargains in Jewellery and Novelties, Post Free! 


The LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (Dept. 4), 5 Richmond Road, LEEDS. 
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THIS IS BHE FREE SUCCESS COUPON. 


TO THE SUPT., 
COMPETITORS’ 
BEVERLEY, 


MUTUAL SOCIETY, 
YORKS. 
Dear Sir, 

Please First Prize Winning Efforts 
wivintes ; PROOF of 


send ane two likely 
,also copy of the Prize Warners’ Chea 


Wins by hundreds of members in all papers. be “ti auiniped weldvesserd 
envelope (or 1d. stamp). and agree tu pay on Wins as fellows: Ss. prize, Oa; 
7s. 6d. prize, 1s.; 1s. prize, if Gid.; £borover, 2s tiloin th If | like 


your efforts, you will let ome hie a three inenths? supply on 


-_NO WIN NO PAY SYSTEM. 


your 


daniemiber, IT's FREE ! 


SEND NOW, IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


Address: SUPT., C.M.S.,26 North Bar Without, BEVERLEY. 
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HE Stream flows on from its mountain source to the 
broad Ocean, and in its journey turns many mills. 
Its steady strength is harnessed to the service of 
Man. For over three parts of a century the health- 
giving, vitalizing stream of Holloway’s Pills and Ointment 
has never ceased to flow, working for the people’s good. 

These famous, well-tried remedies have been a blessing 
and boon to countless thousands, and to-day they are use. 
and appreciated in every part of the World. 

They are used because people whom they have helped 
and restored to health never fail to recommend them to others, 
and so the stream of their usefulness flows ever on. 

Holloway’s Pills should always be used in cases of 
Indigestion, Constipation, Flatulence, Biliousness, Sick Head- 
ache, Insomnia, and Lassitude. A few doses will be found to 
work wonders. By cleansing the system, rousing the torpid 
liver, relieving the kidneys, and purifying the blood, they 
-tend to renew and vitalize the bodily energy and make 
life worth living. 

Sufferers from Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, and 


pe 


Rheumatism will find in these combined remedies 4 ‘ 

means of speedy relief. 
Holloway’s Ointment has long been famed for ; 

its healing powers in cases of Piles, Bad Legs ‘R 


O Sores, Boils, Burns and Bruises, Chilblains, Chappe« 
oN Hands, and many Skin troubles, and the experi- 
SN ence of thousands has kept its fame alive. 
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Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, accompanied by full printe: 
directions for use, may be obtained of all Chemists anv 

Patent Medicine Vendors. Prices: Is. Iid., 2s. 94. 


and 4s. 6d. per Box or Pot. 
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